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Prefece 



Although some of the more important funerary monuments from Renaissance 
Siena have received considerable scholarly notice, the present study is the first 
^ to approach the subject in any comprehensive way.' Because these monu- 
ments vary immensely in condition, quality and art-historical importance, students 
have concentrated their attentions on those tombs that are either unique in design 
or outstanding in their technical and artistic innovations. While this is understand- 
able, the result has been that a number of monuments of genuine artistic merit have 
gone undiscussed, and even unillustrated, in the literature. But in addition to this 
disregard of several fine examples of funerary art, the singling out a few monuments 
at the expense of the categpry as a whole has led scholars to slight some significant 
facets of the Sienese Renaissance. For, taken collectively, these tombs more accu- 
rately reflect broad artistic and social attitudes in Renaissance Siena than any single 
example, however great its quality and &me. For this reason, the followii^ essay is 
an attempt to present the traceable corpus of Sienese Renaissance tomb monuments 
and to consider these memorials not only as individual works of art but as parts of 
a laiger whole. 

The present study is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the 

Sienese Renaissance tomb slab, the second with freestanding and wall tombs. 
Though a few sculptors did produce more than one sepulchral type, generally speak- 
ing there is litde continuity between these broad categories. In fact, each of these 
classes of monuments presents its own problems and insights into Sienese artistic 
and social ideas, and this investigation approaches each accordingly. Thus, though 
there are exceptions, the tomb slab is treated largely in developmental terms while 
the freestanding and wall monuments are considered more in light of the insights 



1 As used here, the tctm '^mb monument" includes all tomb markets except smaller inscription slabs. This 
study, however, will be concerned largely with figured monuments, whether in the form of freestanding 
works, wall tombs or relief effigies. As it happens, there are no extant unfiguratcd sarcophagi fi-om the period, 
and the few surviving tomb slabs decorated only with the subjects' coats-of-arms add little to the total picture. 
(N.B. The fiill citations of abbreviated references will be fotmd in the Bibliogaphy bq;lnnii^ on page 161.) 
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they offer into problems of Sienese patronage. The following Introduction, how- 
ever, considers some important problems shared by the genre of the Sienese Renais- 
sance tomb as a whole. 
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National Endowment for the Humanities for their financial support of this study, 
the former in the form of a Grant-in-Aid, the latter for a Travel-to-CoUections Grant. 
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ander for generously providing translations of inscriptions; Professore Enzo Carli for 
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Heimessy for his helpful comments on problems relating to the same sculptor; and 
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Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florence for the use of its extensive collections. 
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Introduction 



Both tradition and practicality dictate that this study begin with the funda- 
mental question of definition; that is, what may legitimately be called a 
Sienese Renaissance tomb? This question would hardly be posed (or at least 
would not be as difficult to answer) in a similar study of Florence. ^ But it is neces- 
sary to ask here because two of the most important Renaissance tomb monuments 
in Siena -the slab for Bishop Giovanni Pecci by Donatello, and the wall relief for 
Cristoforo Felici by Urbano da Cortona— are by non-Sienese sculptors. Moreover, 
the most important and the best known tombs by native Sienese sculptors are not 
only in other, sometimes distant, cities, but they are works that had little if anything 
to do with memorial production within Siena's walls.^ 

The first of the two questions noted above -the two non-Sienese works in 
Siena -can be settled fairly simply. For though Donatello's Pecci slab (as we will see) 
was of paramount importance for the development of the type in Siena, no one would 
claim this work as Sienese merely because of its location. Although there seems to 
be a parallel between the illusionistic elements of the Pecci tomb and a Sienese inter- 
est in such visual effects, the relief fits perfectly into Donatello's own stylistic devel- 
opment and investigation of optical effects, and seems not to have been designed 
with Sienese traditions in mind. On the other hand, Urbano da Cortona's Felici 
relief is less obviously assigned to a stylistic school. This monument, by a one-time 
pupil and shop assistant of Donatello, is so clearly dependent on the master's invention 
that it seems to be non-Sienese almost by definition. However, as a work fijom Urbano's 
mid-Sienese career-a career that lasted more than a half-century- the memorial may 
reasonably be seen as part of the history of Sienese art, if only by adoption.^ 



2 Pines, for example, in her concentrated study of the tomb slabs of S. Croce in Florence (1985), does not bring 
the subject up. 

3 It is not unusual that works in other, even dose-by cities, should have had little or no effect on local devel- 
opments. Pines (1985, 43ff.), for example, notes that neither DonateUo^s relief slab for Giovanni CtiveUi (in 

Rome) nor that for Bishop Gio\'anni Pecci (in Siena) seem to have had any influence in Florence. 

4 Perhaps a good analogy to the situation of Urbano and the Felici tomb is that of Pictro Lombardo and his 
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The stylistic definition of Sienese works outside Siena or even Sienese 
territory would appear to be similarly uncomplicated, laking Donatelld's Pecci slab 

as representing the general situation, one might legitimately conclude that sculptors 
of sepulchral monuments did not significantly change their styles to accommodate 
local practice. But such a conclusion would be unjustified since just such accom- 
modation was common in the Quattrocento, with native traditions often determin- 
ing the final choice of tomb type. In the case of Sienese sculptors working outside 
their native territor\', two men-Jacopo della Quercia and Giovanni di Stefeno-can 
be documented as havmg received sepulchral commissions, and in both cases the 
strong traditions of the cities in which they worked (Lucca and Rome, respectively) 
took precedence over any "foreign" ideas the sculptors may have sov^t to e&ct. 
In addition, though Jacopo was Siena's greatest Renaissance sculptor, he never 
carved a tomb for his native city and it is pure speculation to consider what his 
"Sienese" tomb designs might have looked like. In short, it is evident that the defini- 
tion of a Sienese Renaissance tomb monument must be a flexible one, depending 
on the importance one gives to individual st)'les and to the influence they may or 
may not have had on local Sienese developments. 

The history of the Sienese Renaissance tomb monument is further com- 
plicated by a number of historical circumstances, some expected, some rather sur- 
prising. Among the former is the common situation that few of these works are docu- 
mented beyond the information contained in their inscriptions. While the identities 
of the deceased are usually known, dates for the execution of the tombs are often 
insecure and sculptors are generally anonymous. Although it is usually safe to 
assume that a given tomb was constructed close to the year of its subject's death, 
there are instances in which a monument is known to have been carved considerably 
earlier or later. There are, in feet, even cases in which a date inscribed in an epitaph 
does not correspond to the known year of a subject's passing, s 



sepulchral monuments in Venice. Pietro, a non-Venetian who brought Lombard and Florentine elements to 
Venetian tomb des^, not only changed the course of Venetian tomb monuments but, havii^ developed 

as an artist in that c\t)' for most of his career, is alwaw thought of as Venetian. In fact, with the singular excep- 
tion of the Buon femiiy, all the major sculptors of Renaissance Venice were ftxjm other locales but are never- 
theless considered Venetian in st^'le. 
5 The tomb slab of Lorenzo Irenta (Cat. 7), for example, which carries the date 1416, was carved at least twenty- 
three years before Irenta's death. Commissioning a tomb so long before old was, however, unusual, and 
the two years or more that separate the death of Tomasso Piccolomini del Testa and the execution of his tomb 
(Cat. 27) are much more the norm (and even this delay is explainable by the facts that the Piccolomini del 
Testa tomb is of substantial size and its execution was postponed by a change of sculptors). On the other 
hand, Antonio da Budrio's epitaph (S. Michele in Bosco, near Bologna; App. 1) includes his death date of 
1408 although his tomb slab was not carved until 1435, and there is at least one case, the tomb slab for Fra 
Michele Becucci (Cat. 8) that, though its subject apparently died in 1410, can be dated by srv'le to ca. 1450 
or later. Nevertheless, lacking evidence to the contrary, the tomb monuments in this study arc presumed to 
have been produced at, or close to, the year in which their subjects died. (Cf. Pines, 1985, Slf.) 
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It is also to be expected that while sonic Sicncse tombs arc safcly diKU- 
mented or, more often, attributable to a specific hand or shop, this is much mote 
the exception than the nile. Only four Sicnesc monunwnts from this period are actu- 
ally documented,'^ and only two arc (or, as far as is known, were) signed/ Consid- 
ering that the most common type of surviving Sicncse tigured memorials, the tomb 
slab, is the least elaborate, this seems normal enough. But it also means that a bio- 
graphic (or even chronological) approach to the general subject cannot be as fruit- 
fully applied in Siena as it might be elscvvlicrc. 

A rather less common difficulty in understanding the development ot 
the Sienese Renaissance tomb is that one cannot easily trace the kind of dear stylistic 
or structural evolution that has come to be considered the norm through Florentine 
paradigm. This is due to two simple realities of the subject. First, some tomb forms 
are represented by a very few examples or even a unique piece (another problein not 
found in Florence) and, thus, one cannot speak of a "development" in the com- 
monly used sense of the term. Second, the tomb in Renaissance Siena, like most 
Sienese sculpture and painting of the period, is quite conservative in style and struc- 
ture, and in the tomb slab (the only sepulchral form for whic h enough examples 
exist to judge), changes are slow and irregular. Althougli these works do reveal an 
evolution, it is often as much an indication of a personal style as an overall devel- 
opment within the genre. Indeed, some of the most conservative pieces (which arc 
also be some of the finest) may actually be the latest of the period, and there arc 
occasions when it can be difficult to date an undocumented tomb more accurately 
than within ten or even fifty yean. Naturally, this in itself says something of Sienese 
art and society, but it also means that it is more informative to examine these works 
according to type rather than to consider all of them from a strictly chronological 
point of view. 

Periiaps the most predictable problem presented by our subject is that 
many, very probably most, Sicnesc Renaissance monuments are lost today. Although 
this may seem unusual in regard to tombs, if only because of their durable materials 
and the verv purpose of eternal commcmf)ratif)n fhcy were meant tf) serve, it is also 
true for all categories of art from the peritxl. In the particular case of Siena, a low 



6 The tomb* of Antonio Galcazzo Bentivnglio (usually called fiv? "ttentwyffiffVm romhO. facf>po della 
Qucrcia and his shop, with possible addirions ff -af. 2), Bishop f ,arlo Bartf)li, desired bv Picrro del jMinella 
(Cat. 19), Bishop Tomasso Picc<')lomini del Tesra, by Nerf)Ccio dc'I.andi (Cjir. 27), and (w\rh a df>ciimenred 
payment made many yean after the imnanon of rhe tomb), C>isri-)foro Felici, by Urbano da ( /irrrma X'M. 24). 

7 The del Testa monument and the Cardinal Pierro Foseari tomh by (itovanni dt Stefano 11). 

9 The only tomb slab in Sena that carries a signarore i« fhar of Bishop Cmwanni Pecci C(;afhedr»l) by Donarello. 
Donarello seems ro have signed his wr)rlcs mrire often rhan most of his conremp'')ranes. hnr his <;it>nariires 
on the Pecci slab and the marble tomb slab for Giovanni Cnvclli (S. Maria m Aracoeli, Rf>me) are highly un- 
usual for this kind of object and aie explainable by rhe bet rhar rhe works were for non-Florenrine destinarions. 
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surx'ival rate of sepulchral monuments is partly explained by the fact that better than 
75 percent of the extant examples are floor slabs, a form of memorial that by both 
design and destined location is particularly prone to wear, breakage or replacement. 
Moreover, considering how vulnerable these works were, it is obvious that they orig- 
inally constituted a considerably greater percentage of all Sienese tomb types than 
they do today. ^ What is surprising, however, is that even after one has taken 
account of natural attrition in the case of tomb slabs, there are -and presumably 
always were -so few Sienese Renaissance U>mbs. While one might not expect the 
survival of many, if any, freestanding sarcophagi (such works were generally rare 
throughout fifteenth-century Italy), one certainly could have expected to see a sub- 
stantial quantity of wall tombs had they been produced in Siena in numbers com- 
parable to those of other urban centers of equal size. But judging from the tally 
of fewer than fort)' extant examples, and allowing the most liberal interpretation of 
what may be defined as a Sienese tomb monument, i° the total number of these 
works seems always to have been unusually small. 

It is, in &ct, striking that in spite of Siena's strong sculptural legacy, not a 
single, truly monumental tomb (and ver\' few of any significant size) was constructed 
in the city during the Quattrocento. In addition, none of the known memorials by 
Sienese sculptors (with the possible exception of Jacopo della Quercia's tomb for 
Ilaria del Carretto) rivaled the more elaborate moniunents of nearby Florence in size 
or complexit)'; one will look in vain for the Sienese equivalent of the sculpturally 
rich tombs of Baldassare Coscia, Carlo Marsuppini and the Cardinal of Portugal. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint the reasons for this situation, several 
possible explanations may be offered. First, and most obviously, one cannot dis- 
count the cost of ftinerary monuments as a primary reason for their restricted use. 
Certainly it was partly because of this consideration that many Sienese chose to mark 
their graves and the graves of their departed femily members with simple inscription 
plaques, many even without coats-of-arms." But it is hard to credit the idea that 
financial considerations kept all prominent Sienese fix>m providing for their everlast- 



9 This b the case not only because these tombs were (and are) walked upon. In addition, being relatively small- 
in comparison to a wdl tomb -they were more easily moved about the church during renovations, and easily 
discarded as the result of aggressive programs of "aggiornamento" (as, for example, in the case of S. Agostino, 
which today presents a baroque interior). The degree to which tomb monuments in general, and slabs in 
particular, have been lost can be judged by the number known once to ha\c been in churches such as 
S. Francesco and S. Agostino. (See Lusini, 1894, 231, Riedl and Scidcl, 1985, 147-229, and note 11 below.) 

10 That is, restricting the count to figured pieces, but including all works by Sienese sculptors regardless of loca- 
tion or stylistic adaptations from other regions. 

1 1 The records of S. Francesco contain numerous examples of individuals being buried in family plots that had 
no personal marker other than an inscription. The records of S. Agpstino also make it clear that the great 
majotity of tombs were identified in this simple way, a strong Sienese tradition that, no doubt, developed 
fiom a denre to indicate fiunilial devotion but equally to save both money and scarce burial space. Of the 
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ing memory through opulent tomb monuments. Qearly, a more relevant part of 
the answer is found in the tradition-or, rather, the lack of such a tradition-for large 

tomb monuments in medieval Siena. For while it is possible that some memorials 
of significant size and importance may have perished unrecorded over the past sev- 
eral hundred years, there is good indirect evidence that few large tombs were erected 
in the dty in the Middle Ages.^ Indeed, only two such woiks are intact today, 
Tino di Camainoi's tomb for Cardinal Riccardo Petroni (Cathedral) and the Niccol6 
Arringhieri monument (formeriy S. Domenico, now the courtyard of the University 
of Siena). 13 This circumstance actually reflects a more general situation, for as Cohn- 
Goerke has noted: "It is a fiict of maximum importance for the historical picture 
of Sienese sculpture, that in the first four decades of the fourteenth century, genuine 
Sienese sculpture develops almost exclusively outside the city-£itherland; it devel- 
ops, that is, in Pisa, Or\'ieto, Voltcrra, Massa Marittima, Perugia, Pistoia, Naples 
and even Florence."^'* And, clearly, since so much of Sienese sculpture outside the 
city is represented by the tomb monument, this observation could as well be applied 
to that category with only slight adjustments for the cities mentioned and the 
decades covered. 

The lack of large and elaborate sepulchral monuments in fiftccnth- 
centur}' Siena may also be partially explained by the cit\''s small population of impor- 
tant humanist scholars and statesmen, the subjects for whom such tombs were otten 
provided in other Renaissance centers. It happens that the most fiunous of Sienese 



144 tombs known to have been in S. Agostino before its baroque renovation, twenty-one (i.e., 14.5 percent) 
were fixim the fifteenth century, and of these, two-thiids had only coats-of-anns and only one displayed 
an effigy figure. In S. Francesco, more than a third of the 130 recorded tombs have no date, but of the dozen 

definitely from the fifteenth ccntur\', only half are figured (including the Silvio and Vittoria Piccolomini 
monument which, though almost surely a baroque work in execution, may reproduce something of the 
original; sec Cat. 26). 

Although man\' inscription markers cam- coats-of-arms, relati\eiy few are ftill-sized tomb slabs. Two 
typical examples are those of Federico Petruccio (d. 1450; Cathedral, right transept, 106.8 x 281.5 cm.) 
and the brothers Francesco and Ludovico Tdbmci (d. 1491; S. Francesco; second blind arch on left side 
of nave, 104 x 221.5 cm.). 

12 As noted by Schubring, 1907, 115, and Cohn-Goerke (see text below, and note 13). 

13 Petroni died in 1314, Arringhieri in 1374. For the former, sec Popc-Hennessy, 1972, 184 and Rj;>nan, 1982, 
173-77; for the lattei^ sec Garzelli, 1968, 56 and Ronan, 1982, 181-83. (My thanks to Dr. Bonan for gen- 
erously providing me with a copy of her dissertation). Athiidwork, located in the cloister of S. Biaiioeioo^ 
though often described as a tomb is more likclv the architectural entrance to a sepulchral chapel. Ulii IS 
the tomb of Niccolo Petroni and his descendants (1336), in recent years most often attributed to .^ostino 
di Giovanni (see Garzelli, 1969, 156f.; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 187; Carii, 1971, 16; and Bonan, 1982, II, 
178-80). Fragments of two other wall tombs can be found in S. Francesco^ one represented only by three 
column-bearing lions and two pointed arches, the odier with three similar lions atop a sarcophagus and sup- 
porting several decapitated busts within the arches of an arcade. Both works are dated (by Garzelli, 1969, 
159f.) to the mid-foiurtccnth century. 

14 Cohn-Goeifce, 1939, 2. 
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humanist scholars, Mariano Sozzini, was to be commemorated by a sepulchral 
memorial of some expense, but (as we shall see) this work, ultimately left incom- 
plete, was plainly an exception. Still, given Siena's reputation for pious and eminent 
clei^', one might expect that the cit)' would have made up for the particular lack 
of humanist subjects through her population of high-ranking members of the 
church. It should be noted, however, that most prelates commemorated by tomb 
monuments in fifteenth-century Siena were not active in the city proper but were, 
rather, rulers of other dioceses. Of the approximately two dozen extant tombs 
demonstrably by Sienese Renaissance sculptors, approximately half (i.e., eleven of 
twenty-three) were for members of the church, and about half of these (six) were 
for high-placed clergv' (i.e. , bishop or higher). But of these six, only one was actually 
a bishop of Siena. It therefore seems that, by historical chance, Siena had few 
high ranking prelates during the fifteenth century for whom an elaborate tomb 
would have been appropriate. 

Finally, while a fidr proportion of the remaining sepulchral memorials 
in Renaissance Siena were created for civic leaders, even here the total is compara- 
tively small. And unless one assumes an unnaturally high rate of destruction for 
these works in Siena as compared to other cities (and there is no evidence to support 
such a supposition), one must presume that the relatively restricted production of 
sepulchral monuments for these subjects had more to do with social mores than 
financial means or historical happenstance. 

While there is no documentary evidence that the Sienese officially re- 
stricted the buildii^ of luxurious private memorials, there are reasons to believe that 
such displays were officially and socially discouraged. In feet, Sienese sumptuary laws 
and fiinerary customs of the period, as well as the evidence of artistic tradition, point 
to a reluctance on the part of the Sienese to chance accusations of unseemly public 
display, Numerous Sienese laws governed the degree of pomp allowed for burial 



15 Conversely, ot the eight prelates of Siena in the fifteenth centur)', all but two were elevated to higher office 
in other sees and were buried elsewhere. Of the two men who did die in Siena while still in office— Cailo 
Bartoli and Antonio (II) Piccolomini (Siena's first archbishop) -only the latter has no extant tomb monu- 
ment. (Pccci, 1748, 137, notes that he was buried "ton solcnnc pompa nella Metropolitana.'^ (For statistics 
concerning the social classes of the recipients of all tombs catalogued in this study, sec note 28.) 

16 As one might expect, such luxuries were often condemned by preaching members of the church, the most 
famous of which was S. Bernardino of Siena. Although Bernardino seems not to have spoken out specifically 
against lavish tombs, it is worth noting that such criticisms were made, not &r in time and place, by Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola. While these remarks cannot be taken as evidence of common Sencse thought- 
Savonarola was rather less fixgiving than Bemaniino and was addressing himself to a strong, and xo him, 
perhaps, political tradidon-they are worth recounting for their general tenor: 

How many great mastets and gentlemen are in Hell even though they left beautifiilly adorned nmbs 

behind them! These rich men desired and loved riches in life and in death, possessing them in life and 
wanting to be buried in rich tombs in death. They did not even want to rot unless in a luxurious place. 
... Oh rich gendemen and lords of the world who have wanted so much pomp and luxury in this 
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ceremonies, with extensive controls on expenditures and ceremony. The earliest 
recorded funerary legislation in Siena is 1343, but these reg^lations are clearly based 
on earlier laws of the same sort.^'' Such l^slation, moreover, was repeated in later 
centuries and can be taken as fairly typical of long term civic policy in such matters. 
Typical of such regulations are the stipulations on the simple kind of clothing to be 
worn by the deceased, each part of which is described in detail. (Although exceptions 
were made for counts, knights, judges, doctors, doctors in law and their wives, their 
right to be covered with a "tunica guarnaccia 'di sindone'," and a "capuccio calcetti 
et 'cordone albo di ripe'" was still relatively controlled in terms of display.) Similarly, 
conditions were not only placed on the type of casket to be used,^* but even on 
the number of candies that could be employed for the burial services, when these 
candies could be used, and how many "important persons" could carry them.*' 

Such laws were common in other Italian cities of the time, but the neces- 
sity of their enactment in Siena obviously implies the existence of the high funeral 
expenditures and, more seriously, the acknowledgment of the public display that 
such laws were designed to suppress. In addition, these regulations also confirm 
that the state, and thus the Sienese people, were concerned by these excesses and 
that they attempted to restrict the demonstration of wealth that could be achieved 
with an elaborate funeral.^ 



worid, the saints and servants of Christ did not want your riches and your vanities. Where arc the trials 
and poverty and martyrdom and the grievances and the passions of the saints? All of these have passed 
and they enjoy for eternity the greatest peace and glory; while you are perpetually damned and in the 
flames of hell. (Quoted from Cohn, 1988, 97.) 

(My thanks to Charles Boscnbcig for his helpful reminder of the probable political aims in Savonarola^ 

censure.) 

17 There is, for example, documentation of the existence of such laws in 1306, at which time a number of 
funerary ordinances, no longer extant m extmso, were proposed and passed. See Mazzi, 1880, 141f. The fol- 
lowing information on the laws of 1343 is drawn from Libcnti, 1939, 53-58. 

1 8 With no crests or family arms allowed, except for knights, who could also have a horse, with "bandiere" 
and ornaments. Pines (1985, 66, with reference to F. Moise, S. Croa di Firmze, Florence, 1845, 132) notes 
that in the early Quattrocento in Florence, "it was customary to hang armor, trophies, standards and heraldic 
devices, collectively known as btmiiere, above the fiunily chapels and tombs." 

19 Two for '^ogni altro defunto." In addition, the widow, returning to her Other's house after the iiineral services, 
could be accompanied by no more than twelve men and twelve women, and, if this was done at night, such 
persons were not permitted to carry more than four candelabra. Finally, no more than thirty persons were 
allowed to stay to eat in the house of the deceased, and, at the meal offered these mourners, one dish only 
was to be served. Obvious exceptions to these rules were made for members of important &milics, so that, 
for example, for the funeral of Bernardino di Salimbenc Bcnassai in 1476, the concision sent six representa- 
tives, and many, if not all of the old sumptuary laws seem to have been disregarded (Liberati, 1939, 57f.; 
doc. cited). Nevertheless, such exceptions, though probably common, were in opposition to the spirit of 
the law, and that spirit may have been more difficult ro thwart in the solid evidence of a tomb than in the 
pasang events of a funeral ceremony. 

20 As sumptuary iegislauon, even specific restrictions on {unend ceremony, was common in medieval and Bcnais- 
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There is dearly a great difierence between the kind of thou^t behind 
sumptuary laws ^veming funerary rites and attitudes on the acceptability of lavish 

tomb monuments. Extravagant burial ceremonies were still far less costly than opu- 
lent tomb markers and, thus, fer more common and more in need of control. Still, 
it is understandable that many Sienese would have seen litde di&rence between 
these two expressions of private wealth and wished to minimize the possibility of 
being accused of vainglory. This, indeed, is substantiated in the fact that many indi- 
viduals who could afford the costs of a sizable tomb chose instead to leave a sub- 
stantial sum to the church, often designating it specifically for use in helping the 
poor, repairing the &bric of the church itself, and having masses said for their souls. 



sancc Italy, the existence of such laws in Siena docs not indicate that the Sienese were uniquely moralistic 
about public display. On the other hand, it is worth noting that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did 
see the enactment of relatively large numbcis of funerary restrictions in Siena, surpassed (in the fifteenth 
century) only by l^islation on women's apparel (Hi^es, 1983, 85). 

The existence of many sumptuary laws has often been interpreted as indicating a general flouting of 
such restrictions, but the interpretation of the statistics of this kind of legislation is difficult and open to 
debate. It is true, for example, that one might assume that the more frequently such laws were enacted, the 
greater the likelihood that they were commonly ignored, but this is not necessarily the case. Certainly the 
renewal or, more accurately, the increased precision, of successive laws suggests that fwevious statutes were 
seen as insufficient. But we cannot be sure whether this represents a general defying of the law or merely 
the attempts of a conscr^'ativc society to close the loopholes employed by some, perhaps only a few, citizens. 
Conversely, while the absence of additional legislation in decades following extensive regulation could mean 
that the existing laws were considered adequate to the problem, such absence could also mean just the oppo- 
site: that the problem was seen as so pervasive as to defy solution. In addition, while the preambles to a 
number of Sienese laws on luxurious clothing indicate considerable popular opposition to these restraints, 
the extent of such resistance throughout Sienese society is not always obvious since only the v\ ealthy would 
have had recurrent cause to complain. Clearly the degree and frequency of the enforcement of sumptuary 
laws revcak as much, if not more, than the restrictions themselves. But even here one must be wary of giving 
too much emphasis to those cases of documented infiaction, for the few instances that are recorded tend 
to loom much larger in our perception than the unnumbered potential violations that never occurred. 

The reasons for the establishment of sumptuary laws in the middle ages and the Renaissance varied 
considerably, and in considering the societal significance of these laws one must differentiate between those 
that were concerned with dress and finery in general and those that controlled luxurious ceremony. The 
former regulations were directed almost exclusively to the suppressii^ of excess in women's clothing and 
were usually based on moral considerations. Certainly this is the case when, as was common, the laws were 
written to ban immodest styles rather than merely sumptuous materials, but immoral overtone certainly 
accompanied use of the latter. As noted by Christiansen (Christiansen, Kanter, Strchlke, 1988, 20f), there 
are many anecdotes that indicate that the Scncse were known for their love of public display, but these stoiies 
simultaneously reveal the public censure that such display received. 

It is true, however, that ceremonial legislation, specifically designed for baptisms, weddings and 
funerals, may also have been established for economic and political reasons (Hughes, 1983, 74). Such laws 
may have stemmed, for example, from a perceived need to curtail expenditures that were seen as better spent 
for local investment, or fix>m the desires of populist governments to restrain the influence of aristocratic privi- 
lege and power. Under these dicumstances it may well be that anti-aiistocradc considerations in Renaissance 
Siena were as much responsible for funerary restrictions as the desire to curb competitive ^nding and con- 
trol vainglorious display. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that had populist governments vnshcd to minimize the influence of 
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In addition, the Sienese routinely displayed the desire to be buried as modestly as 
possible, a wish reflected in the requests of many of the laity to be interred in the 
habit of a particular religious order 21 

This Sienese attitude of public humility-or at least the desire to appear 
humble in a communal context-while certainly not unique in its time, seems to 
have been stronger than was common for the age and is paralleled in a rarely observed 
peculiarity of Sienese Renaissance art: the near absence of the independent portrait. 
For even accotuiting for the losses typical for such works over the centuries, the sur- 
vival of no more than three or four paintings and no sculptural representations at 
all indicates that Siena, unlike all other major artistic centers of Renaissance Italy, 
had virtually no interest in the portrait for its own sake. 22 This is not to say that 
there are no portraits in Sienese art; indeed, there are scores of them, both actual 
and symbolic. But these works are found in such forms as tomb effigies, donor 



the noble class (or specific influential families) by making sepulchral memorials (as well as flineral ceremonies) 
the subjca of sumptuary l^islation, they could have done so but, as fir as we know, they did not. It should 
also be noted that even funerary laws usually made exceptions for some classes (e.g., as noted above, "^^unts, 
knights, judges, doctors, doctors in law and their wis'cs"), exceptions that indicate an acknowledgment of 
entidement. Moreover, the concern for public moralit)' that seems to have been the major motivating factor 
for sumptuary laws in general (Hughes, 1983, passim) was, as one would expect, especially true when the 
laws originated in, and were supported by, ecclesiastic authority, and, needless to say, all funeral ceremonies 
were conducted under such authority. 

Finall)', it should be recalled that the more conservative members of a conservative society, those who 
were most often responsible for sumptuary laws of all kinds, tend to be the oldest members of that com- 
munity. Assuming this to be the case in Siena (and it seems a legitimate assumption), these conservative 
individuals would have been among the most likely to conunission a tomb monument but the least likely 
to authorize a memorial of large and conspicuous display. And even in those cases where a tomb was ordcicd 
by the family of the deceased or his social or religious brotherhood, it is probable that his feeling; in these 
matters were considered. 

It might be noted that &mily chapels were considered a legitimate way to achieve public recognition, 
but it is interesting to note that the Open of the Cathedral discouraged such aspirations and, according to 
Strehike (Christiansen, Kantar, Strehike, 1988, 44) even "seems to have pursued a policy against personal 
aggrandizement" in that location. 

(My thanks to Charles Rosenberg for calling my attention to the Hughes article and for several sug- 
gestions in a critique of a public lecture, based on the present work, that stimulated the previous comments.) 

21 Cf., eg., Lusini, 1894, 104fi'., and passim. Cohn (1988, 61) oSas several good examples of such requests 
that refer to the habits of specific orders. For similar practices in Florence, sec Pines (1985, 24, 236 n. 4). 

22 Only three independent portraits, all of which represent unidentified young women, arc usually accepted 
as Quattrocento Sienese in ongin. Two of these are attributed (with general agreement) to Neroccio de'Landi 
(National Gallery, Washington, Widener Collection), and Girolamo di Benvenuto (National Gallery, Wash- 
ington, Kress Collection). The third, fiom the collection of Piero Misciatelli, was attributed by its owner 
to Francesco di Giorgio Martini (with an interrogation mark) and by Welter, more reasonably, to a Sienese 
follower of Pinturicchio. A portrait of a young man (art market) has also been attributed to Girolamo (sec 
Apollo, ns 91, June, 1970, xv). For the above noted works, see Coor, 1961, 57-61, 191 (63), and passim; 
E. Carli, / Pitton Senese, Venice, 1971, 204; and Piero Misciatelli, "Un ritratto di Gcntildonna scncse del 
secolo XV," in L'Diam, V, 1930, 236-38. (Dami, 1913, 125 n. 1, adds to this small group a portrait of a 
Young Man [Pinakothek, Munich] with an atnibudon to Benvenuto di Giovanni.) 
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portraits in altarpieces, or narratives of civic and reli^ous leaders performing their 

offices; they are not independent works of art created primarily, e\'en solely, to docu- 
ment the particular features of a specific, living person. ^-^ In short, when the 
Sienese depicted themselves, it was almost always within a larger social context. 2* 
Needless to say, a painted or even sculpted portrait was not as costly as a monu- 
mental tomb, but it was nevertheless an object that, bv its vcr\' nature, had always 
suggested an element of vanir\'. In this regard the portrait could ha\'c been seen as 
analogous to a tomb memorial of unnecessary' richness, a monument that, because 
of its obvious expense of materials and workmanship, emphasized the worldly 
resources rather than spiritual or civic achievements of the deceased. 

It is evident that this analog)' should not be pressed too fer; the absence 
of something is far more difficult to explain than its presence and manv factors may 
well have contributed to the scarcity of Sienese Renaissance portraits. But the unique- 
ness of the Sienese reluctance to contribute to two of the most common genres in 
Renaissance art does not seem entirely coincidental. 

Clearlv, then, a number of interrelated social and historical factors under- 
lie the small production of monumental tombs in Renaissance Siena. But if this 
restricted output is lettable from an art-hisrorical point of view, it also means 
that the pieces that were, in feet, produced-or, at least, those that remain-arc that 
much morc valuable as artistic and social docvmients of their time. 



23 It is unnecessary to cite examples of effigy and donor portraits, the former of which wiU be taken up in this 
study, the latter of which are commonly found throughout Gothic and Renaissance art. The civic portrait, 
how cx cr, found some of its most interesting depictions in Siena, the most famous medie\ ai examples surely 
being Ambrogio Lorenzetd's portraits of the city &thers of Siena in his AU^ory of Good Government (Palazzo 
Publico). For the fifteenth century the best examples are probably the portraits included in Domcnico di 
Bartolo's frescoes in the Pclleipitiaio of the Ospedalc di S. M.iri.i dell,\ Scil.i. 

It is true, of course, that the pri\atc portrait was just that, and one might conclude that a patron would 
ha\c had little fear of appearing ostentatious b\ tiie commissioning of an object not meant for public view. 
But such portraits were not really private in the fullest sense since they were usually available to a selea public 
outside the subject's immediate femily. 

24 The rare exceptions to this statement have been mentioned above (see note 22). Although tomb effigies 
arc not ci\ic portraits in quite the same way as those examples mentioned above (note 23), tiiey also do 
not tail into the catcgor\' of independent portraits. To begin with, the\' arc not isolated transcriptions of 
an individual's features but are only one element in the larger context of a sepulchral record of the deceased. 
In addition, although man\', perhaps most. Renaissance effig\' portraits are good likenesses of their subjects, 
there arc numerous examples where this is clearlv not the case, and it is evident that an accurate reproduction 
of the "sitter's" features was not the first requirement of the effigy in the way that would be reasonable tor 
an independent poitrait. 
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From the evidence of the extant examples, Sienese Renaissance sculptors pro- 
duced sepulchral memorials in most of the standard forms of the period, ex- 
cepting only the arcosoiium type and the wall tomb set at ground level. There 
are Sienese representatives of the fieestanding tomb (with effigies in bronze as well 
as marble), the wall tomb on brackets, the wall relief and the marble floor slab. In 
the case of the floor slab one finds examples in the usual low and medium tdief 
as well as the particularly Sienese technique of sgmffito (i.e., line inlay), the same 
medium used for the famous designs that cover much of the Cathedral's pavement. 
As already noted, it is the floor slab that is the most common of Sienese Renaissance 
tombs and as such it offers our best introduction to the subject.^s 

The floor slab, in Siena as elsewhere, was the least cosdy of figured 
tombs. But while the expense of such a memorial was low compared to that of a 
largp tomb or fireestanding sarcophagus, it was still sufficientiy high that it 
was used only for the well-to-do or for important members of dvic or religious 



25 There is one recorded equestrian memorial in Siena, a work created in memory of Gian Tedesco deHailati 
da Pictiainala and attributable to Jacopo dclla Querela. This statue was fiist mentioned by Vasari, who iden- 
tified it as being by the nineteen-year-old Jacopo and created for the tomb (in the Cathedral) of the Con- 
dottierc Giovanni d'Azzo Ubaldino. Miiancsi, however, pointed out that Ubaldino died in 1390 and that 
Vasari's own notice of JacofXj's age (64) at his death in 1438 would have placed this work four years too 
early. In addition, documents indicate that Ubaldino was commemorated with a painting rather than a 
statue, and scholais have generally accepted that Vasari had confiiscd Ubaldino with Gian Tedesco da 
Pietramala, a fellow Condottiere who died in 1394 or 1395 and who was also buried in the Cathedral. In 
feet, an equestrian statue made of wood and oakum and painted white, was apparently placed at the head 
of Gian Tedescd's catafelque in the chapel of S. Scbastiano, where it remained until 1404, when it was 
removed to a position near the main portal of the church . Although this group did not survive the sixteendi 
century, it has been su^sted that it is reflected in a wooden equestrian group of S. Cassiano (or S. Martino) 
in S. Cassiano in Controne, a work variously attributed to Jacopo, Francesco di Valdambrino, and the two 
men working together. See Vasari-Milanesi, 1568 (1906), ii, 110; Bacci, 1927, 13, and 1936, 91-94; Rag- 
ghianti, 1938, 140f.; Carli, 1960, 79; Hanson, 1965, 1; Freytag, 1969, 85ff; Pope-Hcnncssy, 1972, 209; 
Middeldorf, 1977, 147-49; Carii, 1979, 101; Strom, 1980, 14-19; and Beck, 1991, 9f. 
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orders.^ In addition, because of the limited sacred space available for such markers 
(most were placed inside the church, usually close to the main altar), permission 

for their placement was not casually granted. Thus, it is not accidental that nearly 
all the tomb slabs of this study were dedicated to individuals important enough to 
be mentioned in one historical survey or another. Nor is it accidental that of the 
laymen for whom such slabs were commissioned, nearly all were fix>m patrician 
families, or were well-to-do merchants or doctors, or held important secular posts 
in civic or religious organizations. Among the clergy, the largest group commem- 
orated by tomb monuments generally, there were, of course, individuals who 
were personally poor. But in such cases the parish or the monastic order involved 
could easily take on the expense of such a commission, and it goes without saying 
that the higher members of the church had no such financial constraints. 

Considering the not-insignificant expense of a marble slab, the substan- 
tially higher cost of one in bronzc,29 and the commemorative function these 
memorials serx ed, one cannot help but note a paradoxical &ctor in their long-lived 
popularity. Because floor markers were usually placed in unprotected locations and 
exposed to the slow but sure abrasion by the feet of clergy and congregation alike. 



26 Paoii has shown that the tomb slab in fourteenth-century Pisa was dearly an objea of expense, if not luxury: 
"It is obvious that the commissioners of these bas-reliefi were persons of notable economic means. One can, 

moreover, say that the portrait slab, by the diffusion that it had in the city and for the high qualitative level 
that is found in the single examples, represented the most significant response to that search for social prestige 
always connected to the sepulchial art" (Faoli, 1982, SSff.) . Paoli goes on to indicate that in Pisa, more than 
elsewhere, it was status more than economic ability (which the middle class did possess) that determined 
the preponderance of upper class patronage of these tombs. See also Faoli, 1986, 204, for related remarks 
in connection with the use of tomb slabs in Trecento and Quattrocento Lucca. 

27 Cf Pines, 1985, 9ff. See also Ronan, 1988, 1, 70ff for a discussion of the granting of burial rights (particularly 
for wall tombs) in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Tuscany. 

28 The occupations (or social standing) of the thirty-seven individuab commemorated by monuments consid- 
ered in this study (including the three appendix entries) arc as follows: 7 bishops; 6 friare (of which two 
were heads of their orders); 3 unknown; 3 rectors (of the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala); 2 phs'sicians; 
2 canons; 2 opemi (of the Cathedral); 1 saint; 1 cardinal; 1 archbishop; 1 jurisconsult; 5 various laypersons 
(including one double tomb of the parents of a pope); 1 coimt; 1 lord (of Bologna); 1 lady (wife of Lord 
of Lucca). 

The same individuals, somewhat condensed into larger groups of similar social station and expressed 
in terms of percentage of the whole, consist of saints and members of the clergy: 48.6 percent (18); lay- 
persons: 13.5 f)crcent (5); opemi and rectors: 13.5 percent (5); nobles, lords and wives of lords: 8.1 percent 
(3); professionals: 8.1 percent (3); unknown: 8.1 jjcrcent (3). This distribution, at least in terms of the domi- 
nance of monuments dedicated to members of the church, seems to be generally true outside Siena as well. 
There arc, of course, exceptions in specific cases, such as S. Croce in Florence, where the clergy is barely 
represented (only three of the nventy-three extant figured slabs from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are for friars). But the case of S. Croce is a special one since the church was a veritable cemetery for Florentine 
families. In &ct, as Ronan points out (1988, I, 71), in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Tuscany, 
nearly half of the extant wall tombs were built for members of the deigy and the relative proportion of tomb 
slabs must have been similar or even greater. 

29 Or copper, as we know was used in late medieval Bome (sec Gardner, 1973, 435). 
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it must alwa\'s have been obvious that they were destined for eventual destruction 
or, at best, loss of identification. Indeed, many earlier slabs, already well-worn from 
decades or even centuries of such treatment, would have clearly revealed the essential 
impennanence of these grave markers to anyone contemplating their use. It is 
possible that the floor slab was seen as a compromise between the desire for an eter- 
nal memorial and the pragmatic limits of available sanctified space. But their rela- 
tively humble appearance, as compared to the larger wall tombs, was also certainly 
a &ctor in their use.30 Indeed, the "mortality" of the monument itself may have 
been seen as symbolic of the mortality of the individual whose grave it marked. This 
idea is mitigated to some degree by the existence of other types of memorials that 
were placed safely out of harm's way and, presumably, were designed for the ages. 
But it is difficult to ignore the contradiction of the floor slab's purpose and its inher- 
ent vulnerability and ultimate &te. 

The late Gothic examples of the Sienese tomb slab, whether dating firom 
the last years of the fourteenth century or the first few decades of the fifteenth, seem 

not to have departed significantly fi-om similar works in other Tuscan locales. The 
cautionar\' "seem" is used here, however, because only one substantially preserved 
slab firom this period remains in Siena proper: the memorial relief for the Franciscan 
Angelo Salvetti, in the convent church of his order (d. 1425; Cat. 28, Fig. 2). One 
can, however, look to extant works fi"om nearby S. Gimignano (an artistic, if not 
political dependency of Siena in the fourteenth century), and Massa Marittima (actu- 
ally under Sienese control after 1335) to see works that very likely reflected the style 
of slabs produced in Siena herself. 

In feet, the Salvetti slab closely matches the design of one of three such 
tomb reliefs preserved in S. Gimignano's S. Agostino, its counterpart being the tomb 
slab commemorating the memory of a Camaldolese friar, Pietro Girardi (d. 1381) 
(Cat. 14, Fig. 1). Both the Girardi and Salvetti tombs stron^y resemble many other 
slabs fijom the Tuscan Trecento, both in the poses of the effigies and the use of 
Gothic tracery to form arched aediculae.^' Typical of the figural type in both pieces 
is the representation of a book on the chest of the deceased, the inclination of his 
head to his right, the crossing of his hands at the waist, and the placing of the inscrip- 
tion within a narrow border that fiames the whole slab. Although neither figure is 



30 Balcarrcs (1903, 84) similarly noted that "the effigy of the deceased, as was probably intended by him, was 
humbled in the dust: adhesit ptmmento.'" Gardner (1973, 435) notes several examples from the fourteenth 
century of specific references in the wills of cardinals of their desires for their tombs (in the form of tomb 
slabs) to be humik et ikpmtum. Gardner also notes other, practical, reasons for the proliferation of slabs in 

medie\'al Roman churches. 

31 Cf. Pines, 1985, 30ff. and 36. 
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Tomb Slab of a Camaldolesc Friar Tomb Slab of P. Angelo Salvetti, 

of the Girardi family, S. Agostino, S. Francesco, Siena (Cat. 28). 

S. Gimignano (Cat. 14). 
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flanked by the twisted Gothic colonnettes so often seen in slabs from other Tuscan 
cities, their absence is also not unusual in such works. 

These two reliefs are remarkably alike in their general outlines, but they 
exhibit some noteworthy differences. To begin with, the Salvetti slab is more than 
twice the size of the Girardi relief32_ certainly ^ reflection of the Franciscan's impor- 
tance. ^3 In addition, the figure of Salvetti makes a greater impression of three- 
dimensionality because the figure is placed on a bier cloth gathered in decorative 
horizontal folds (in contrast to the blank surfece on which the effigy of Girardi rests), 
and in the more convincing structure of the head. The Sienese effigy is also the more 
successfully foreshortened of the two figures and, in spite of the wear on both &ces, 
shows a greater interest in producing a portrait likeness. 

The nearly half-century separating these works certainly explains these 
noted differences; what is surprising, given those dates, is their relative similarity. 
It is equally striking that the Salvetti memorial dates only a year or two earlier than 
Donatello's Peed tomb,^ and, as we shall see, the contrast between them high- 
lights the change that the latter work brought to Sienese tomb slab design. 

A second late-Gothic slab in the nave of S. Agostino in San Gimignano 
is that of an anonymous layman (Cat. 12, Figs. 3, 4). Within a few centimeters of 
the size of the Girardi tomb, this slab also shows several other characteristics found 
in that work, although there are reasons to believe that it may be later by at least 
fifty years. Like the Girardi effigy the figure rests within a traditional Gothic aedicula 
with a tracery arch, the head inclined at an anatomically awkward angle. However, 
the realistic contours of the hands and the sense of depth created within the "linen- 
fold" pattern of the gown are in strong contrast to the treatment of the same details 
in the earlier effigy. Similarly, while the mode of relief, like that of the Girardi tomb. 



32 That is, double the area: ca. 3.4sq. meters (ca. 125 x 273.5 cm.) versus ca. 1.5 sq. meters (75.5 x 197.5 cm.). 

33 The large dimensions of the slab go beyond the size necessary even if Salvetti was as tall as the represented 
effigy. (The figure is approximately six feet [ca. 182 cm.] tall; the effigy of Girardi is slightly under five feet 
tall, which, of course, may also be tifesized.) 

34 Cf note 49. 

35 Two other slabs of the period, both by unknown sculptors, might be noted here. The first, for Antonio 
Salvi di Ser Salino, d. 1411, is located in the choir of S. Maria Assunta di Monte Oliveto in Barbiano (near 
San Gim^ano). This work (not seen by this writer) is described by Brogi (1897, 516) as a marble figure 
in low relief. The second, for Fnuicesco di Lorenzo di Casole, d. 1420 (known to me through a photograph 
only), is found at the foot of the main altar of the CoUegiata, Casole. This work is a marble slab in low relief, 
its central slab in two, equal sections. The figure is dressed in clerical robes, his head resting on a tasseled 
cushion, his hands crossed at the waist. Above the head is a Gothic tri-lobed arch, with the comeis filled 
with coats-of-arms. An inscription runs around a border that is integral with the slab. A broader, empty 
border surrounds this. The slab's condition, in reproduction, seems &ir to good. Its surface is worn but most 
details are fairly legible. Four metal bolts have been inserted through the central image, above the head, below 
the feet and above and below the hands. Like the Salvi slab, the Francesco di Lorenzo relief is mentioned 
by Brogi (1897, 55) but is unpublished (Brogi photo #13614). 
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Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Figure, Detail of Figure 3. 

S. Agostino, San Gimignano (Cat. 12). 
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is essentially flat and linear, there are indications of a more modem approach in other 

details. This mixture of the old and the new can, perhaps, be best seen in the treat- 
ment of the figure's fece in which the sculptor has managed to suggest a countenance 
that is individual but still stylized. The ear, for instance, shows a strong formaliza- 
tion, while the nose, from what can be seen in spite of the figure's abraded state, 
was once projected convincingly. This same transitional quality is nicely exemplified 
by the treatment of the eyes, where the left, seen nearly frontally, is appropriately 
rounded, while the right, in an attempt to present a foreshortened view, seems 
oddly dam-like in its outline. 

Much the same analysis could be given for the portrait head of Andrea 
Gamucci on a third slab in the same church (Cat. 13, Figs. 5, 6). Gamucci, a phy- 
sician, died in 1438 and his tomb slab is a fescinating document of conservative taste 
in memorial design, since the effigy reveals a stylization of anatomy and drapery that 
would seem to place the monument considerably earlier than its actual date. The 
folds of the gown, for example, fall with almost abstract regularity and the large 
sleeves curve into nearly perfect half circles. In addition, the figure's feet point down- 
ward, with little suggiestion of foreshortening, and the fingers show unardculated 
contours that must have been only suggestive of real anatomy even when newly 
carved. Finally, the figure floats on a blank background, anchored only by the 
cushion beneath the head, and even here the spatial location of the pillow is some- 
how compromised by the two tondi-cndoscd coats-of-arms that float above it. In 
brief, were the tomb not dated, one would reasonably place it in the last years of 
the Thcento.^ 

That a floor slab should be so conservative in design should not be cause 
for wonder when one considers that such strongly traditional objects as tombs are 
inherently stable in their artistic conventions and iconographic motifs, especially 
when produced in essentially provincial centers. So it is hardly surprising that two 
early fiftcenth-centun,' slabs in Massa Marittima, a relatively remote satellite of Siena 
and a town considerably smaller and less important than San Gimignano, are similar 
in their medieval conventions to the three reliefs in the latter town.37 

The eariier and more important of these two works is that dedicated to 
Bishop Antonio Casini (Cat. 9, Figs. 7, 8).^ Although this slab dates to ca. 1429 



36 In this regard, the slab helps to substantiate the previous suggestion that the effig)' of the anonymous layman 
(Cat. 12) should be dated later than its style might at first indicate. 

37 There is, in bci, a third tomb slab of the period in Massa, but one that is Renaissance in style as compared 
to the Gothic reliefi under discussion here. This work, in the church of S. Agostino, is die memorial of 
Michelc Bccucd (Cat. 8) and, as previously noted, should be dated after 1450; this wotfc will be discussed 
below. 

38 Now immured into the presbyter)' wall beneath the campanile of Massa's Cathedral, this slab was still in 
the pavement of the transept chapel when it was described by Petrocchi in 1900 (58). 
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Tomb Slab of Andrea di Meo Gamucci, 
S. Agpstino, S. Gimignano (Cat. 13). 



FIGURE 6 



Detail of Figure 5. 
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(the year of the bishop's death), it is, as one might expect, unequivocally Gothic 
in style. The woik is (tistinguished by the ornate foliate relief that fills the interior 
of its wide outside border, and by the simulated Gothic canopy under which the 
bishop seems to stand. Casini's head lies on a cushion in the same manner as those 
effigies discussed above, but here the strongly three-dimensional architecture above 
his head makes the figure's present upright placement seem almost the norm. This 
effect is also supported by the subde, Gothic sway of the body. It is also worth not- 
ing that of all the late Gothic tomb slabs from regions under Sienese influence, the 
Casini monument is the most elaborate and the largest. In feet, with the sole excep- 
tion of the tomb of Bishop Bartoli in the Cathedral of Siena (Cat. 19, Figs. 14, 15), 
the Casini slab is the largest in Sienese territory of the whole century. These fectors 
alone would surest the importance that the people of Massa gave to the memorial 
of their bishop, in spite of his short tenure in office. 

The second tomb slab in Massa's Cathedral is that of Tuia di Bartoio 
(Cat. 10, Fig. 9). This woric apparently dates fiom ca. 1449^ but, like the noted 
relieft in San Gimignano, it could easily be mistaken (especially in its present worn 
condition) for a considerably earlier work, perhaps by as much as fifty to seventy-five 
years. The figure's relatively stiff pose, the "hanging" feet, and the conventional 
Gothic tracery of the aedicula fiame arc all motifs consistently found in Tbecento 
slabs and only the articulation of the hands indicates something of a later, more 
advanced st\'le. Although this and other details of the anatomy very likely looked 
more accomplished in their original condition, the Tura slab would have seemed 
hopelessly out of feshion in contemporary Siena where, by mid-century, the tomb 
slab had taken a new direction toward three-dimensional perspective illusionism in 
regard to both the effigy and the architectural fi:aming. 

It would be logical to assume that this new direction should have been 
the creation of Siena's most important sculptor, Jacopo della Querda. That it was 
not is explainable, at least in part, by historical circumstances, as the sculptor 
received no commissions for such works in Siena, and, in any event, carved his ear- 
liest tomb slabs -for Lorenzo Tirenta and his wife -before Brunelleschi had dissem- 
inated (perhaps even conceived) his ideas on artificial perspective. But it should also 
be said that even had Jacopo carved the Irenta tombs twenty years later, they would 
not likely have revealed any extensive use of the new perspective system. For Jacopo's 
artistic character was such that he was never particularly concerned with illusionistic 
architectural space even when the means to create it were available.'"* Thus, while 



39 Pctiocchi, 1900, 46. 

40 Quercia's lack of interest in perspective, at least in the sense of attempting to present the mathematically 

consistent, space-creating effects of what would become known as the costruzione lejjitima, is almost a com- 
monplace in the literature. Paolctti (1967, 63f.), however, sums up the situation in his discussion of the 
Jacopo^s relief of The Anmmcmtim to Zubtma m the for the Sienese Bapdsoy: 
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Tomb Slab of Bishop Antonio Casini, Cathedral, Massa Marittima (Cat. 9). 
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FIGURE 8 
Detail of Figure 7. 
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Tomb Slab of Tura di Bartolo, Cathedral, Massa Marittima (Cat. 10). 
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it is obvious from the famous (and very early) tomb of Ilaria del Carretto that Jacopo 
was capable of revolutionary changes in sepulchral design, the innovations of Ilaria's 
tomb were not to be matched in either of his lienta slabs. It is, however, these relief 
that represent Jacopo della Quercia's statement on the tomb slab, and the works are 
of interest beyond the high quality of the carving. 

Tlie floor tombs for Lorenzo Trcnta and his wife (Cat. 7, Figs. 10, 11) 
are today Sound feeing the Irenta altar in the femily chapel in S. Frediano in 
Lucca. ^' The matching monuments are securely documented to Jacopo and, while 
there is some controversy about their exact chronology, it is generally accepted that 
they were carved between ca. 1412 and 1416. The designs of both ^bs are consis- 
tently given to Jacopo, althov^ some students have seen the hand of an assistant 
in the slab of Txenta's wife. Certainly the male figure is the more plastic of the two 
and, as commonly noted, shows a convincing sense of existence beneath the heavy 
drapery. But if the female effigy is shallower in its carving, and perhaps in conception 
as well, it nevertheless reveals the mind of a master in its design. 

But what of the place of these works in the development of the Sienese 
tomb slab? At first glance these reliefs seem completely traditional; the effigies are 
posed frontally, their hands crossed at the waist and their slighdy inclined heads rest- 
ing on cushions, and in both cases an inscription in Gothic script fills a border that 
fi:aines the entire slab. The most that might be characterized as having been in- 
vented (or, perhaps, independendy reinvented) by Jacopo are the treatments -each 
different-of the effigies' settings. For the figure of Lorenzo Trenta Jacopo supplied 
the conceit of an illusionisdcally folded bier cloth, a motif apparendy new to Tuscan, 
and certainly to Sienese, tomb slabs.*^ On the other hand, the bier cloth of Trenta's 
wife, rather than showing the weight of the effigy through folds and creases, seems 
to hang vertically where it is gathered at the sides of the figure. This produces a vi- 
sually incongruous effect since the effigy figure is clearly meant to be rcciunbent.*' 



The effects of a prolonged and concentrated exposure to Donatello and Florentine ideas are notable 
throughout the Zacharia relief. Most obvious, of course, is the entire structural scheme of the relief 
which is based on an aichitectuial plan unusual in Quercia's work. His attempt to make architectural 
forms define volumetric space is unique in this panel (emphasis added) and must reflect his 'fascination 
vtrith current Florentine innovations. 

As Paoletti (65) goes on to add, "it is abundandy dear that Qucrda was not interested in the n«w theories 
about single-point perspective in his relief." 

41 There is a possibilit)' that the tomb of Trenta's wife is actually that of both his wives. For this, and for a 
discussion of the slabs' original location, see Cat. 7. 

42 The only other Sienese example of such a bier cloth is that foiuid in the Salvctti slab in S. Francesco (Cat. 
28, Fig. 2), discussed above. This work datts fiom ca. 1425, ix., several years after the Hcnta slabs, and 
while it is possible that there is a connection between them, the treatment of the motif in the Salvctti relief 
is considerably more stylized and stiff. 

43 Hanson (1965, 45) noted this effect: "The figure of the wife, . . ., seems to be standing upright in front 
of drapery which hangs in folds behind her body in spite of the tasselled pillows at her head and feet." 
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Jacopo della Quercia, Tomb Slab of Lorenzo Trenta, S. Frediano, Lucca (Cat. 7). 
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Jacopo della Querela (and aides?), Tomb Slab of the Wife (Wives?) of Lorenzo Trenta, 

S. Frediano, Lucca (Cat. 7). . 
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Such a contradiction of horizontal and vertical elements is not unusual in eariier 
tomb slabs, particularly in northern Europe.^ But Jacopo's particular use of a bier 

cloth for this purpose (or, perhaps better said, with this effect, since his conscious 
intentions cannot be confirmed) may be unique in his time.'^s 

The second apparent inno^^tion in the Trcnta slabs is the use of a cushion 
beneath the feet as well as the heads of both figures. This is an old morit", but it 
is not found in earlier Sicncsc slabs and seems not to have been used in ruscan\- in 
general. While hardly a dramatic detail, the foot-cushion is interesting in that it 
indicates Jacopo's desire to visually account for the ''hanging" position of the figures' 
feet. Apparcntiy not willing to show the feet in foreshortened positions, Jacopo 
chose instead to justify their unnatural angje by use of a supporting pillow.*^ 

* 

In spite of their attractive designs and interesting, if minor, additions 
to the form of the tomb slab, the Trenta reliefs had no progen\' bc\'ond works from 
Jacopo's own shop in Lucca. In fact, within a few years of the sculptor's acti\'it)' 
in that cit}', the form of the tomb slab was to be changed permanently in Siena, but 
not by Jacopo and not even by a Sienese. The sculptor -ms^ of course, Donatello, 
and the work was the bronze tomb slab for the bishop of Grosseto, Gio\^ni Pecci 
(Figs. 12, 13) in the bishop's femily chapel (S. Ansano) in the Cathedral, and gen- 



44 Sec Panofsky, 1964, 54f., for a well-known discussion of this phenomenon, partictilariy in the North. 

45 According to Hanson (1965, p. 45), this detail may be commonly found on Roman sarcophagi, sc\ cral rele- 
vant examples of which can still be seen in the Pisan Camposanto and outside the Florentine Baptistn' (now 
the Opera del Duomo courtNard?). Hanson concludes th.it "in m\ case, examples are common enough to 
allow us to assume that such a model would have been available to Jacopo -even perhaps in Siena itself." 

46 There arc a number of fourteenth-century wall tombs in which the effigy's feet are supported by a pillow, 
the detail .ipp.ircntiv being fairh' common in northern Italv (e.g., the tomb of Manno Don.ito, d. 1,^70, 
.Santo, Padu.i; the tomb slab ot Bianca[.-| ot Savov, Qistello .Storzesco, Milan, ca. 1387 or earlier; the monu- 
ment of Federico Ca\alli, d. 1397, S. Ana.stasia, Verona; and two Venetian Warrior effigies, one in S. Maria 
dei Frari, Venice, the other now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, both dating ca. 1370. Many 
Other examples could easily be cited). However, the motif was certainly not popular in the Renaissance for 
tomb slabs. Thus, while Pines (198.S, 38) notes two Florentine slabs in .S. Crocc with foot-cushions ("both 
later than the Irenta tombs), she adds; "The second pillow and the absence of an architectural frame appears, 
as tar as I know, on one other pair of tombs, the marble slabs which Jacopo dclla Querela made in 1416 
for Lorenzo Irenta and his wife." 

47 Such foreshortening would be necessary for a consistent view of the effigy, since an ideal frontal view (i.e., 
()bser\ ed from a standing position in front of the slab), or e\ en a "bird\s-e\ e" \ iew in which the feet would 
appear from above, would show the feet at a considerabh' sharper angle than thev would appear in a fully 
three-dimensional figure in the round. Bennett and Wilkins (1984, 145) have suggested that the \ iew from 
direcdy above "is quite sads&ctory in a photc^taph (with the exception of the awkward flattening of the 
feet)," from which one might infer that the view of the feet in situ seems far less awkward. Needless to say, 
however, the feet are, in tact, "hanging" in appearance when .seen in place. 

48 Which is to say, the tomb slab of Balduccio Paighia dcgli Antelminelli (Appendix 3) and, less dependent 
on Jacopo's style, the slab for Domenico Nicodemo (Appendix 2). Cf. note 124. 
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erally dated between 1427 and 1430. And although there is evidence that the 
relief was not in place until 1452,5o the visual testimony of its influence shows 
unequivocally that it was available to Sienese sculptors at least by the 1440s and very 
probably from its presumed date of casting in the late 1420s. 

Given the inherent limits of the slab form, the Pecci memorial was a 
radical break with past practice and its importance in the history of Sienese sepul- 
chral design can hanily be exaggerated. Through the perspective illusion of a curved, 
trough-like bier, the depiction of realistic carrying poles on the long sides, the use 



49 See Janson, 1957, 75-77, Munman, 1985, 33f. and, for the most recent discussion of the history of the 
bronze relief, Paoletti, 1991, passim. Although the date of the Pecci tomb is usually given as sometime in 
the late 1420s (as indicated above), this dating has been questioned recently by both Strchlke and, with docu- 
mcntaiy support, Paoietti. Strchlke suggests that "Sienese slabs that date to the yeais immediately after 1426 
were not in the least influenced by Donatello, whose effea on Sienese sculpture was only really felt again 
in the 1450s when he returned to Siena" (Christiansen, Kanter, Strchlke, 1988, 60 n. 55). Paoletti also argues 
for a late date and musters new documentary' evidence toward this end. He first notes that the correct year 
of Pecci's death, rather than 1 March 1426, was actually 1427, since the Sienese calendar b^an on 25 March 
(Paoletti, 1991, note 2). In addition, Paoletti points out that while the Peed slab, when found in the Cathe- 
dral inventories, is always clearly identified (under a heading of noteworthy things in the church), it does 
not appear in an inventory before 1458. As the previous inventor)' was ftwm 1449, this suggests to Paoletti 
that the bronze was delivered -presumably fiiom Padua -sometime between that date and 1452, the year 
of its installation. This argument (and Paoletti's supporting discussions of the figure's style, other tombs com- 
missioned loi^ after the death of the deceased, and related points), carry considerable weight for a date in 
the late 1440s. Nevertheless, while it may well be the case that the Pecci slab was not executed immediately 
after the bishop's death, the visual evidence of the Bartoli slab of 1444 indicate that the Pecci slab had arrived 
in Siena before that date. Although the bronze was not installed until 1452, its absence ftiom the inventory 
of 1449 docs not exclude its presence in Siena but, rather, only confirms that it was not yet in place in the 
Cathcdnd. (The possibility that the Bartoli slab influenced the dcs^ of the Peed tomb, rather than the 
other way around, is not only highly improbable, it would not have been pwssible had Donatello created 
his work while in Padua.) Finally, the design of the Bartoli slab and the slightly later slab for Henry of Nassau 
(1451) (for both, sec text below and Cat. 19 and Cat. 15) refute Strchlke's conclusion that "Vecchietta's effigy 
of Mariano Sozzini (1460) [sic] is the first Sienese funerary monument that seems to take into account the 
work of Donatello?' (ibid.). 

Giovanni Pecci wrote his will on 25 February, four days before his death. The bishop's arrangements 
for his burial are now most easily found in Paoletti, 1991, note 3) (Janson, 1957, 75, notes that this docu- 
ment is summarized in Balcarres, 1903, 86, but that is not the case). Also of interest (and worth reprinting 
here) is Ugurgieri Azzolini's description of Pecci and his ftineral rites: 

Fm Giovanni Peui nobiUssimo Sanese; fit Capaliert Hierosolimimno, Protottotario Apostolico, Canonico delta 
Metropolittina di Siena, e per le sue rare doti, fit eletto dal Capitolo di Grosseto per Pastore di quel Gr^ge I'anno 
1417. e fit amfemutto da Papa Martino V. Mori I'anno 1426. ed alia sifoltmu £li fit fiuta grmdissima hon- 
oranza, e un CasteUo in Dujomo cm 24 Doppieri, e fievi I'htMmme/t tWGttmUni, ed i sepolto tiel Duomo di 
Siena in una bellissima sepoltura di bronzo co(n) la sua imnwgine di rilievo, Amu delta sua jiuniglia, e con 
la s^guente Inscrizione. reverend, domino / D. ionni peccio senesi / Aposmucxj PRcnoNOTARio / 
MPiscopo OROSSE7ANO / OBBvsTi / KL. MMCTU (Uguigicri Azzolini, 1649, ITlf.) 

(My thanks to John Paoletti for providing me with a copy of his artide before its publication.) 

50 Lusini, 1939, 76. Paoletti, 1991, note 1, corrects errors in Lusini's dtation and inteq>retation of the 
documents. 
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Donatcllo, Tomb Slab of Bishop Gio\anni Antonio Pccci, Cathedral, Siena. 
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DonatcUo, Tomb Slab of Bishop Giovanni Antonio Pecci (end view), Cathedral, Siena. 
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of pictorial overlappings, the elimination of the traditional rectangular frame sur- 
rounding the image of the bier,^! and, most significantly, the perspective foreshort- 
ening of both the figure and its support, the slab, when correctly viewed, produces 
a startlingly convincing illusion of three-dimensionality. That correct viewpoint, 
moreover, was clearly determined by Donatello and \^ derived fix>m the position 
that the viewer would Ic^cally take at the ftx>t of the monument. When so seen, 
the distortions built into the design are compensated by optical foreshortening and 
the ima^ appears to stand virtually on its legs.''-^ 

Donatello was obviously not the first sculptor to use the twmpe-l'odl 
detail in a relief floor slab, but the operative word here is "detail," since he can be 
credited with inventing the unified illusion that the Pecci tomb so beautiflilly 
presents. For here, for the first time, the primar\' purpose of the figured tomb slab 
is changed. In all other earlier examples (and, indeed, in most works that followed) 
the figural image supplements the essential information of the inscription, usually 
consisting of the deceased's name and date of death, and often his moral virtues and 
place in society. For this reason it is not a contradiction to occasionally find full-sized 
tomb slabs that, except for an inscription, are essentially blank, lacking even coats- 
of-arms; the presentation of the inscribed information, second only to the literal 
marking of the grave site, was the slab's primary purpose. When a figure was added 
to the slab its function was to bring to the viewer's mind the identity of the deceased 
through costume and, when suitable, appropriate attributes. In the case of the Pecci 
tomb this basic goal of offering information is still serx ed, but only sccondarih'. For 
here the primary intention was to recreate, at least to the degree allowed by an 



51 As noted by Bennett and Wilkins, 1984, 145. 

52 See Munman, 1985, 31f. (Figs. 32, 33), and the parallel (and independent) remarks of Bennett and Wilkins, 
1984, 145. 

53 On an earlier occasion, I characterized the use of such optical corrections as "philosophically comparable 
to (if less fer-reaching than) linear perspective itself" in the context of the early Renaissance. I also suggested 

that "in each instance in w hich the artist provided these corrections, thcv frinctioncd to bring the \\'ork of 
art into a clearer, more legible and more intimate relationship with the viewer," concluding that "in some 
respects, it is as if the work exists in its totalit\- onl\' through that relationship, with the observer's perception 
completing the original image formed in the artist's mind" (Munman, 1985, 57). Bennett and Wilkins (1984, 
145) come to similar conclusions (again independently), remarking that 

Donatello's innovations in rilitvo schiacciato, in linear perspective, and in the coordination of viewpoint 

and illusion, rc\ eal not only the Renaissance concern with creating a work of art that is realistic, true 
to what the eye sees, but also the emergence of an important new attitude: the artist's consciousness 
of those who will see the work of art. . . . The sensitivity of the artist to the response his work will 
elicit becomes part of the creative process, and Renaissance art must be analyzed in the light of this 
new subtlety of interaction between artist, spectator, and the woik itself. 

(Cf. also Artur Rosenauer, Studien zumfruhm Domtello-^tulftur im profektmn Raum der Neuzeit (Wiener 

Kimstqeschichtliche Forschur^en III), Vienna, 1975 [sec review by H.W. Janson, Art Bulletin, 59, 1 (1977): 
136-39; comment by Munman, 1985, xi, n. 3].) 
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unpainted bronze relief, the last known image of the bishop as he appeared (or 
ideally should have appeared) on his funeral bier, almost as if he were still present 
to receive the respects of his visitors. 

To some extent Jacopo della Quercia's depiction of the Lorenzo Trenta 
effigy may seem to offer this kind of presentation. Because Trenta's feet and head 
lie on cushions and the entire figure rests on a funeral cloth gathered into believable 
folds, the %ure can be read as reproducing Irenta's last public appearance when his 
body would have laid in state on his catafalque. However, this presentation and that 
of the Pecci slab differ fundamentally in that Jacopo has retained the idea of the tomb 
as primarily an identifying marker. By using the traditional inscription-filled frame 
(meant to be read fix)m all four directions as the viewer moved around the tomb), 
Jacopo preserved the commemorative aspect of the relief by restricting the image, 
philosophically (if not visually) speaking, to a secondary role. Conversely, in the 
Pecci tomb the inscription is no longer placed within a frame around the rcUef ima^ 
for the simple reason that "real" imag^ in the "real" world do not have fiames. 
Instead, the necessary inscription is presented, illusionistically, at the foot of the 
tomb, literally on the floor of the chapel and meant to be f>erceived as such.54 

In this representation the inscription plaque not only seems to be sep- 
arate from the bishop's image, but it also serves to direct the viewer to the one posi- 
tion fix>m which the final illusion works optically. Put simply, where Irenta's image 
illustrates the text of the inscription. Feed's inscription describes and supplements 
his imagp.55 



54 In some respects, such an illusionistic presentation of the inscription plate is parallel to the advice that Alberti 
would give a few years later in De pictum when he would sfHrak of the need to simulate gold rather than 
use the real material in paindngs; that is to say, a "real" inscription plate, one that is actually on a separate 
panel and placed on the floor, would compromise the illusion of the slab as a totality. It should be noted 
that the elimination of the fiame inscription is not an invention of Donatello; for example, the tomb slab 
of Francesco da Barberino, d. 1348, S. Croce, has its inscription on a separate plaque in the pavement above 
the tomb's head, and, according to Pines (1985, 268), "it is unlikely that either [arms or inscription] was 
ever part of the slab, itself' Nevertheless, the Pecci inscription plaque seems to be the first illusionistic depic- 
tion of such a detail. Pines (32) suggests that Ghiberri, in hb tomb slab for Bartolommeo Valori, was the 
first to place an epitaph at the foot of a floor slab (The inscription which had been inlaid on earlier tombs 
in large, Gothic letters in the surrounding border, is here incised in Roman capitals on a raised section at 
the foot of the effig)'. This new location of the lettering is a significant detail of the Renaissance tomb slab.'^ 
However, the Valori tomb, also according to Pines (419), "was completed soon after his death m September, 
1427," and is dated "1428-30" in her camlogue description (415), while Ghibcrti's bronze tomb slab for Fta 
Leonardo Dati (S. Maria Novella, Florence), which also presents its inscription at the effigy's foot, can be 
dated to ca. 1425-1427. (See Isabella Lapi, "Lastra tombale di Fra Leonardo Dati," entry in the exhibition 
catalogue Lorenzo Ghiberti: 'materia e ragiommenti' Firenze, Museo dcirAccademia e Museo di San Marco, 
18 ottobrc 1978/31 gennaio 1979, Florence, 1978, 416f., with bibliography.) 

55 As might be expected, a border inscription is also missing on a tomb that carries Donatello's idea a step 
further, the bronze slab of Pope Martin V (S. Giovanni in Laterano, Rome), where a separately enfiamcd 
plaque is set at the foot of the work. (Cf. Buiofiky, 1964, 72 and, for more complete discussioiis and bib- 
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With but a sin^e exception, every subsequent Renaissance tomb slab 

produced in Siena, and several outside the city, reflect the optical inventions and 
architectural forms of the Pecci tomb.^^ This is not to say that these works show 
an understanding of the new conceptual role that Donatello gave to the trompe-l'oeil 
image, but rather that Sienese sculptors recognized the novelty of Donatello's inven- 
tions and, with varying d^rees of success, tried to adopt them. That Donatello's 
conceptual inventions were not understood is indicated not so much in the in- 
accuracies of the illusionistic details that appear in later tomb slabs (though these 
are common), but in the feet that most of them, including those that most accu- 
rately repeat Donatello's illusionistic foreshortenings, revert to the use of a framing 
inscription that surrounds the entire slab. Nevertheless, among the dozen or so floor 
slabs that echo elements of the Pecci tomb, several are artistically accomplished and 
all are worth examination. 

* 

The earliest dated tomb slab that shows influences of the Pecci design 
is also one of the most important in the history of Sienese tomb design: the s^gmffito 
tomb slab for Bishop Carlo Bartoli, a work still in situ in fix>nt of the altar of S. Ber- 
nardino (previously S. Crescenzio) in the right transept of Siena's Cathedral (Cat. 
19, Fig. 14). As previouslv noted, this tomb is the largest Sienese slab of the period; 
it is also the best preserved (being flat, the slab has naturally suffered considerably 
less from wear than its counterparts in relief). Finally, and, not least, the Bartoli 
tomb is one of the period's few extensively documented sepulchral monuments. 

The Bartoli slab was designed in 1444 by the capomaestro of the Cathe- 
dral, Pietro del Minella, and executed by 1446 by at least five other men (one of 
whom, Antonio Fcderighi, went on to success as an independent sculptor). The 
slab shows Bartoli, hands crossed at the waist and holding an opened book and a 
crozier, resting on a catafalque that takes the shape of an aedicula, the arch of which 
is supported by colonnettes decorated with serpentine foliation. 

Although the Bamsli tomb has been noted in the literature with some 
frequency (in large part because of its abundant documentation), its main attraction 
to students seems to reside in its being the locus of Federighi's first documented activ- 
it\'. But while one scholar has noted the "excessive richness" of the design,^'' the 
slab has never been closely studied as a work of art. This is surprising since the Bartoli 



liography for this monument, Arnold and Doris Esch, "Die Gnabplattc Martin V und andere Impoftstiicke 
in den romischen ZoUicgistcm dcr Friihrcnaissancc," Bamisches Jahrbuch fiir Kuns^schichtc, 17, 1978, 
209-17, jnd J.Pocschkc, Dotmullo-Fiffur und Quadm, Munich, 1980, 61ff.). 

56 The one exception in Siena is the tomb slab for the Canon Vivo (Cathedral; Cat. 32, Fig. 34), which, however, 
B a i^aj^ dcs^ and lepicscnts only the dSgf of the deceased surrounded by decorative chssicai moldii^. 

57 Mantura, 1968, 99. 
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slab is not only a visually attractive design, it is also a remarkable attempt to translate 
the most audacious optical effects of the nearby Pecci tomb into two dimensions 
(an attempt that is somewhat ironic, considering that Donatello's bronze is itself a 
translation of a two-dimensional perspective image into three dimensions). Spe- 
cifically, the Bartoli slab presents a catafalque that, while neither entirely clear in its 
construction (the upper section is more appropriate to a vertical tabernacle), nor 
entirely consistent in architectural style, is shown in a foreshortened view fix)m its 
fix>nt in imitation of the Pecci slab. 

This obvious connection between the Pecci and Bartoli designs clearly 
indicates Minella's reliance on Donatello's work. But it also suggests that the inscrip- 
tion of the Bartoli slab, though now missing, was apparently also separately enframed. 
Because the inscription was short,^^ and it is unlikely that such a largp monument 
would have had an additional framing border, 59 it is reasonable to suppose that the 
inscription was once at the foot of the monument, like that of the Pecci design. 

In spite of the Bartolo slab's showing the influence of Donatello's per- 
spective illusion, there is still a gpod deal of visual confusion in the design. Thus, 
for example, the leaf-entwined colonnettes that stand atop the round projections 
at the corners are in perspective conflict with the positions of their supports (which, 
of course, should be at right angles to them if they are read as being parallel to the 
effigy). Similarly, problems in perspective, although less distracting than the cata- 
falque confusion, are found in the pediment above the bishop and in the low plat- 
form on which he lies. In the pediment, an oculus is seen from the left while the 
architecture is seen straight on. The low platform, with sloping edges (indicated by 
slightly curved, parallel lines) that can be seen on three sides, is positionally at odds 
with the effigy's feet since the latter seem almost to bend over the edge of the plat- 
form and touch the molding below. 

These errors in the consistency of the spectator's viewpoint reveal the 
limits of Pietro del Minella's conceptual understanding of artificial perspective. Nev- 
ertheless, it is interesting to note that when the slab is seen fixjm its foot (Fig. 15), 
in the manner of the Pecci tomb, these perspective problems, though still visible 
and no less problematic from a logical point of view, seem less intrusive. The figure 
of Bartoli, unlike Pecci, does not really appear three-dimensional from such an angle 
(difficult, at best, with a flat image), but the intention of Minella to give a fore- 
shortened end-view of the catafalque is confirmed. It might also be noted that the 
sloping sides of the platform beneath Bartoli are considerably more convincing in 
such a view and thus the platform itself seems more substantive. 



58 See Cat. 19 and note 59 below. 

59 A border that would now be missing, though the slab is in situ and, apparently, geneially undamaged. The 
recorded brevity of the inscription (D.CAltou EQurr. & font. PIISSIMI senesis d.) speaks for a separate 
plaque since most fiame inscriptions arc long enough to fill the space available. 
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ALINARI 



Pictro di Tomasso del Minella and aides. Tomb Slab of Bishop Carlo Bartoli, 

Cathedral, Siena (Cat. 19). 



FIGURE 15 



MUNMAN 



Pietro di Tomasso del Minella and aides, Tomb Slab of Bishop Cario Bartoli (end view). 

Cathedral, Siena. 
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If there is little doubt that the illusionistic effects of the Bartoli tomb 
(or at least the attempt on Minella's part to achic\c them) stem from the sculptor's 
study of Donatello's Pecci slab, it is all the more revealing of Minella's mind that his 
work also owes a considerable debt to the earlier Casini tomb (Fig. 7). This is evident 
in the relatively close dimensions of these two works,** the similarity between their 
elaborate foliate border frames, the echoing of the twisted colonnettes of the earlier 
memorial in the \'ine-co\'ered colonnettes of the later, and the vestigial traccr\' of 
the Bartoli slabs aedicula arch. These elements, in tact, all indicate that in many ways 
Minella's design was an updating of the earlier work in Massa Marittima. This may 
be seen to be an apparent retreat from the ad\^ces made by Donatello, revealing 
Pictro del Minella's essentiallv conscr\'ati\'e nature. But it is also well to remember 
that the Casini tomb, though seemingly representative of an outmoded style, was 
carved only about fifteen years earlier and therefore would have been the most recent 
available model for a prelate's tomb slab. 

* 

As previously suggested, the Bartoli tomb is only the first of a number 
of tomb slab reliefe both in and outside Siena that depend on the Pecci design. Of 
the fifteen slabs that remain from the mid-century mark on, all but one reflect the 
Pecci design in one form or another. In addition, whereas these reliefs (and tlic Bar- 
toll slab) all date after the mid-1440s, no tomb slabs in Siena, excepting Donatello's 
bronze, have come down to us fiom the preceding forty years. Part of this un- 
balanced representation is due, no doubt, to the va^ries of survival, and certainly 
the number of monuments is too small to draw any firm statistical conclusions. But 
it nia\' not be entireh' coincidental that the number of such works increases dra- 
matically in the fifties and sixties, and that this increase happens in Siena proper. 
It is logical to conclude that only with the public placement of the Pecci tomb in 
1452 did Sienese artists, and patrons, finally feel the fiill impact of Donatello's in- 
^nious achie\'ement. 

The earliest of the slabs inspired by the Pecci tomb (after the Bartoli 
tomb of 1444/46) is one of the three works that are known to have been created 
for territorial possessions of Siena. This is the floor relief for Count Henry of Nassau, 
d. 1451 (Cat. 15, Figs. 16, 17), located in the Collegiata of S. Quirico d'Orcia, a 
small tow n that w as a Sienese possession from the middle of the thirteenth ccntur\'. 
Count Henr)' had made the pilgrimage to Rome in the holy year of 1450 and, on 
his return, died of a fever near S. Quirico, where he was buried. 

The count's tomb is unique among the works in tliis stud\ in that its 
subject wzs a non-Italian. Henry's nationality does not seem to have had a bearing 



60 The Casini slab measures 134.5 x 310 cm., the Bartoli slab 150.5 x 297.5 cm. 
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on his tomb's style of carving, but his northern origins and his knightly status did 
affect its form, and he is shown wearing armor and with his feet resting on a lion 
to symbolize his couis^. The representation of a kn^t as an armored ^gisant figure 
follows an old European tradition, but one much more common in France and 
England than Italy, There are, however, some fourteenth-century examples of 
this type of tomb slab in Tuscany and even some from the Quattrocento, such as 
Lorenzo Ghiberti's slab for Ludovico degli Obizi.^^ xhc latter, however, still shows 
a Gothic baldachin over the figure rather than the classical shell niche seen here, and 
it is precisely this shell niche that relates Henr)''s slab to the Pecci tomb, its most 
immediately available source for the motif. At first glance such a connection may 
appear tenuous, but it seems less so when one considers that the same borrowing 
of this particular detail is also found in two slabs produced in Siena in the late 1450s 
and in two others, in nearby towns, of about the same time.^* 

The earliest of these pieces, found behind the main altar of S. Agostino 
in the small town of Asdano, is the tomb slab of Jacopo Scotti (Cat. 1, Fig. 18). 
Scotti's costume indicates that he was a merchant or, perhaps, a doctor, but in any 
event a layman of the upper middle class. The style of the effigy is not specific 
enough to propose an author or, for that matter, a dating closer than the second 
half of the century, but the shell niche in which the figure lies does indicate the Peed 
slab as a likely source. It is worth noting, however, that the fluted background of 
the semicircular niche differs from the largely undecorated background of the Pecci 
slab (which, after all, is not actually architecture but rather a curved ftmeral bier),*^ 
and that another work, itself dependent on the Pecci tomb, may have been the proto- 
type for this particular detail. 

This type of fluted shell niche is also found in the Sienese slab of an 
anonymous Franciscan friar who died in 1459 (Cat. 17, Fig. 19). This work, located 
in S. Francesco, reveals a figure of some merit but is severely worn; a better idea of 
the original design may be gained in the floor slab of another fiiar that has survived 
with less damage. This is the relief carved for Michele Becucd (Cat. 8, Fig. 20), 



61 Cf. L.G. Bocda, "EArmamento in Toscana dal Millecento al Trecento," in Atti del primo cmvegno sul civilta 
tmnori m TJwww, Arczzo, 1971, 193-212; and J.W. Hurtig, The Armored Giamt befim 1400, New York, 1979. 

62 Ca. 1424-1427. The slab (S. Crocc, Horencc) was designed by Ghibcrti and executed by Filippo di Cristo- 
feno. See Ciardi Duprt: Dal Poggetto, 1978, 416f., and Pines, 1985, 241-55. 

63 The niche of Henry's slab docs not, however, show an orientation to the viewer standing at its foot; its point 
of view is clearly from above, since one kmks down onto the bottom curve of the niche behind the small 
lion at his feet. 

64 Interestingly, Gentilini (Gcntilini and Sbi, 1989, 59), suggests that the relief may have been pnxluced in 

the workshop of Urbano da Cortona. 

65 This, at least, is the identification noted by Brogi (1897, 15) when the slab's inscription was presumably still 
legible. 

66 The interior sur&cc of the Pecci bier is divided into at least two panels by flat channels that may once have 
contained enamel inlay. 
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FIGURE 17 
Detail of Figure 16. 
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FIGURE 18 BROGi FIGURE 19 muumm 

Tomb Slab of Jacopo Scotti, S. Agostino, Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Franciscan 
Asciano (Cat. 1). Friar, S. Francesco, Siena (Cat. 17). 
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Tomb Slab of P. Michele Becucci, S. Agostino, Massa Marittima (Cat. 8). 



FIGURE 2 1 MUNMAN 

Tomb Slab of Rector Pietro di Niccolo Bulgarini, Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala, 

Siena (Cat. 22). 
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procumttnt £[enemle of the Augustine Order in Massa Marittima, and a work which 
exhibits the same fluted shell niche of the Franciscan friar and Scotti tombs. Thus, 
althoi^ Michele Becucci is said to have died 1410, there can be no doubt that his 
tomb monument could not have been created before 1450. This is true not only 
because of the fully Renaissance st)de of the niche in which he rests, but because 
of the epigraphy of his tomb's inscription. The form of the lettering almost identi- 
cally repeats that of the inscription on the Cristoforo Fclid tomb, ca. 1463, by 
Urbano da Cortona (Cat. 24, Fig. 43), and the Becucci slab may well be an early 
product of Urbano's shop after his arrival in Siena in 1451.^'' Urbano da Cortona 
is documented as having produced other works of sculpture for Massa, and the 
Becucci slab, though cruder in sur£ice than is normal for him, shows the head char- 
acteristically flattened*^ and a foliate design on the cushion similar to that of the 
Felici relief. There is, in addition, another reason to suggest that the Becucci slab 
was produced in Urbano's shop, for it happens that one of the several tomb slabs 
in Siena that also use a shell niche with a fluted wall was once within a few feet of 
a tomb documented to have been by Urbano. 

The monument in question is that of Pietro di Niccolb Bulgarini (Cat. 
22, Fig. 21), a rector of the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala (1450 to 1456, the year 
of his death), whose tomb was originally at the foot of the altar of the Annunciation 
in the hospital church of SS. Annunziata. The tomb slab of the Rector Urbano di 
Pietro del Bello, a work documented to Urbano and his brother Bartolommeo, was 
once in this same location,^^ and it is this work that was very probably the imme- 
diate source for the motif of the fluted niche. 



67 The same attribution has been (independently) made by Gcntilini (Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 59). 

68 Cf. , for example, the rcliefe of The Life of the Vit^n from the Cappella di Santa Maria della Grazie (Cathedral, 
Siena) (iUus. Carii, 1979, pi. CLXXVII; detail in Popc-Hennessy, 1959 [1968], fig. 58). 

69 A document of 12 April 1453 (Archives of the Spedalc di Santa Maria dcUa Scaia) records that Urbano and 
Bartolommeo had finished the marble tomb of "misser Urbano rettore," and had been paid the final install- 
ment of their salaries in the amount of 60 lire. The rector for whom the tomb was commissioned was Urbano 
di Pietro del Bello, who died in April of 1450. (The feet that both men were named Urbano di Pietro is, 
of course, purely coincidental, though this may have seemed providential to the commissioners of the tomb.) 
The document in question reads as follows: 

1453, 12, aprile, Maestro Urbtmo di Pietro e Bartolomeo sua fiuteUo intifgliatori di martno, deno avere per infino 
questo dt xij di aprile 1453 lire semnm; sb per la lapide mamurta postu a la sepolOtm di misser Urbano rettort 
stMo de lo Spedak dacordo chobm, et so posti che lachordo debbi tarn m qiusio n jb 109. (Quoted finm Daniela 
Gallavotd Cavallcro, Lo Spedak di Smm Maria ddk Seala m Swnw.- vieaida di urn emmitleHza artim, 
Pisa, 1985, 428, doc. 332/333; sec also Milanesi, 260 [edited]; and Schutnring, 74, doc. 8.) 

Urbano di Pietro del Bello was buried on April 19, 1450 following elaborate funeral services (described in 
detail by Banchi, 1877, 252, and summarized by van Os (1974, 78). According to van Os, a very badly pre- 
served fresco fragment formerly in the sacristy of the Annunziata shows a group of lay brothers, the central 
figure of which "is undoubtedly the rector and is very probably a portrait of Urban" (van Os, 1974, p. 80, 
illus. pi. I [n.b.: plate inverted]). 
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The Pietro Bulgarini tomb is now located on the left wall of the entry 

of the hospital, having been moved there in the eighteenth century. The rector, 
dressed in a robe and mantle and wearing the cylindrical hat of his office, rests in 
a narrow niche, his head supported by a cushion, his hands crossed at his waist. 
Because the memorial is very worn, the quality of the image is hard to assess, but 
the relief seems never to have had noticeable finesse in its carving. In addition, the 
work shows a conservative design that rejects most innovations of its period, revert- 
ing to a stiffly posed figure framed by a wide inscription border (with, however, 
up-to-date Roman lettering). What gives interest to the Bulgarini slab, however, is 
that in addition to its possible reflection of a design by Urbano da Cortona, it is 
the earliest of several rectors' tombs that remain ftom a once substantial number of 
such monuments/" 

Although the names of the rectors of the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala 
are known from the late eleventh century on, the reconls of their burial arrange- 
ments are not complete. However, from the mid-thirteenth century (when the 
Annunziata was built) until the late fourteenth, at least two rectors were buried 
there,"' and another, who is known to ha\'e been buried at the expense of the hos- 
pital, was probably also interred there. From the early fifteenth to the late six- 
teenth century over half of the rectors (fourteen of twenty-seven) are known to have 
been buried in the church and, again, a nvmiber of others buried at the hospitals 
expense were verv probahh' placed there as well. Of the sixteen rectors from the 
Quattrocento, eight are recorded as being laid to rest in the Annunziata, and of 
these, the tombs of three are extant. 



70 Gentilini (again independently) has connected this work to that of Urbano, seeing it as a workshop piece 
rather than merely reflecting Urfoand's des^ns (Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 59). 

71 Ristoro di Giiinta Menghi (1294 to 1313), and Giovanni di Tese Tolomci (1314 to 1339) (Banchi, 1877, 180f.) . 

72 Bartolommeo Tucci (1374 to 1383). The number of Trecento Rectors actually buried in the Annunziata was 
surely fiir greater than these three, though most were probably given only inscription plaques rather than 
filll-sized tomb slabs. 

73 Following is a list of the rectors of the hospital from the fifteenth to the early sixteenth centuries, all of whom, 
except where noted, were buried in the Annunziata (page references following each name refer to Banchi, 
1877): 

Gicmnni Ghumdarmi, 1383-1404; buried at foot of the hig|i altar (Ghiandaroni's will specifically describes 
this location: "Giudico il mio chorpo essarc sopellito ne lo Spcdale di Sancta Maria dc la Scala di Siena, a 
piei l^tare maggiore, di sotto a le cancella, nc lavello nel quale ^ sopellita madonna Binda, la quale fu mia 
madrO (209, n. 1). 

Pnoh di Paolo Safitcci, 1404-1410 (215, 216). 

Carlo d'A^fnolino BartoU, 1410-1427; elevated to bishop and buried in the Cathedral before the altar once 
dedicated to S. Crecenzio, (now S. Bernardino). 

Antotiio di Mntteo Samti, 1427 (Oct.-Nov.); (burial site unknown) (224). 
Niccolb di Gafgano Bit hi, 1427-1434; buried in S. Agosdno (238). 

Gummni di Francesco BuzzicheUi, 1431-1444; buried at the foot of the Annunciation — the h^ altar- in the 
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The second of these tombs was also for a Bulgarini, Daniello di Gheri 
Bulgarini (Cat. 23, Fig. 22), nephew of Pietro Bulgarini and rector from 1497 until 
his death in 1502. Like the tomb of his uncle, Daniello's slab is both poorly pre- 
served and, in spite of being almost fifty years later, essentially without innovation. 
In this case, however, the work is interesting precisely because of its insistent repe- 
tition of a, by now, very outdated presentation. If Daniello's dates of rectorship and 
death were not known, it would certainly be reasonable to place his tomb closer 
to mid-century, particularly as it shows an attempt to repeat, in an extremely 
awkward &shion, the foreshortened effect of the feet of Donatello's Peed effigy. The 
dazzling trompe-Poeil effect of Donatello's bronze, created some three-quarters of a 
century before, was apparently still too difficult for the carver of this monument to 
duplicate convincingly. In sum, the well-known conservatism of Siena is perfectly 
represented here. But if the Daniello Bulgarini slab leaves any doubt of this, the 
tomb of Rector Girolamo di Giovanni Biringucci, dating from around 1562 (and 
the last to have survived the renovation of the Annunziata) strongly confirms it. For 
in spite of its poor condition, enough remains of this s^gmffito design (surrounded 
by a traditional inscription fiame) to see that it was unimaginative in the extreme. 



tomb of his first wife, Pctra (246). In the case of Buzzichelli it is known that a marble memorial was com- 
missioned. Banchi (it>id.), refers to the chronicle of Domcnico AJdobrandini, in which it is reported that 
the rector sottcmto a'pie* I'altare della Nunziata, e poi fiittoli una bcUa memoria di pietre." In addition, 
a document of the hospiol archives of Oct. 4, 1445, records at least part of the commission: ''M(aestr)o 
Cristofano [i .c. , CristoGuio di Francesco di Galgano] maestro di pietra die avere L. didotto per valuta di brac- 
cia lO'/j di frcgio chdn potporelle fecie alia sepoltura di M.Giovanni di Francesco nostro rcttorc passato" 
(Archivio dello Spcdale di S. Maria della Scala. Conti correnti a C. 361t). (Botghese-Banchi, 1898, 118). 

Urbimo di Pietn id BeOo, 1444-1450; buried at the foot <^ altar of Angd Gabriel (die high altar) (252). 

Pietn di Nicadb Bu^mni, 1450-1456; buried at the foot of altar of the Annunciation (257). 

NiccoE) di Gregorio Ricmvri, 1456-1476; buried at the Osservanza (268). 
Bamlomto di Cristofiino Bardi, 1477-1478; buried at S. Agostino (271). 
Salimbene di Cmtpfitm Capaai, 1478-1480 (see below). 

Gtudi Checco Cimf^i, 1480-1482; declared a political rebel and fled to Rome; burial site unknown (277f.). 

Salimbene di Cristojhno Capacci, 1483-1497; buried before the altar of Santa Francesca (in an addition to his 
will, Capacci asked to be buried in S. Domcnico if he was not still reaor at his death) (283). 

Dmudlo di Gheri Bulgarini, 1497-1502; buried at the foot of the altar of die Annunciation, next to his uncle, 

Pietro Bulgarini (285). 

Pier Feliciano di Bartolomeo Benassai, 1502-1505 (290). 
Giovanni Battista dt Lodarico Tondi, 1505-1507 (293). 

74 Like the other tomb slabs rescued fh>m the remodeling of the Annunziata, this work is today on the left 

wall of the entrance of the Spcdale, high on the wall. The slab measures ca. 90 X ca. 220. This design is 
essentially a draftsman's conception rather than a sculptor's. 
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Tomb Slab of Rector Daniello di Ghcrri Bulgarini, Ospcdale di S. Maria della Scala, 

Siena (Cat. 21). 
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Between the mid-1450s and the late 1480s eight tomb slabs were pro- 
duced in Siena that superceded the Bulgarini relief in both quality of carving and 
invention of design. With one exception all arc (or can be) dated with some accuracy. 
These works are the tomb slabs of: 1) an anonymous Franciscan friar, now in the 
Museo Bardini, Florence; 2) an opemio of the Cathedral, Museo dell'Opera del 
Duomo; 3) Francesco Tolomei, Cathedral; 4) an anonymous Franciscan friar, S. Fran- 
cesco (already noted above); 5) Bishop Alessio Cesari, S. Francesco; 6) Bishop 
Nicolo Piccolomini (d. 1467), in the Museo Aurelio Castelli at the Osservanza, just 
outside Siena; 7) Bishop Gisberto Tolomei, S. Francesco; and 8) Bishop Antonio 
Bettini (d. 1487), in S. Girolamo. 

The Bardini Museum slab of a Franciscan friar (Cat. 3, Figs. 23, 24) has 
received several attributions, either to Donatello or a sculptor connected with him 
in some way^^ Although the quality of the work is noteworthy, it does not reach 
the level one would expect of Donatello himself and, as I have suggested else- 
where,''* the work would more reasonably be assigned to one of his Sienese follow- 
ers. That, however, docs not detract fix>m the somewhat peculiar appeal of the relief, 
which lies more in its author's attempt to rival Donatello's optical effects in the Pecci 
tomb than it does in the refinement of its carving. Indeed, the Bardini design more 
closely imitates the illusionisdc effects of the Pecci relief than any other tomb slab. 

As found in the Pecci design, the Bardini relief shows a bier on legs 
(extensively worn) that are in perspective and visible only at the foot of the slab. 
Also seen are the Active carrying poles on the long sides; the downward-curved mold- 
ing at the base of the shell beneath the effigy's head; the curved end of the bier to 
si^gest its trough-like shape as seen &om an an^e; and, to attain that same illusion- 
istic effect found in Donatello's design, a view of the friar from below, his robes and 
feet shown da sotto in su. It is probable that the inscription that once accompanied 
this work was placed, again as in the Pecci bronze, at the foot of the tomb rather 
than in a botder fame. 

Further from Donatello, which is to say more individual in style, is a floor 
tomb in Siena's Museo dell'Opera del Duomo representing the effigy of an opemio 
of the Cathedral (Cat. 18, Figs. 25, 26) . Though damaged on all four sides and some- 
what worn on its sur£ice, this is one of the best preserved of all such Sienese works. 
The unusually good condition of the relief is, in feet, explainable by the slab's prob- 
able provenance, for it can be identified with a tomb that was removed from its origi- 
nal setting in the seventeenth century and documen table to Urbano da Cortona.^^ 



75 See Cat. 3. 

76 Munman, 1985, 34. 

77 The following discussion of this slab is a summary of the longer analysis of this work in my "Urbano da 
Cortona: Corrections and Contribudons," 1992, 232-37. 
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Tomb Slab ot an Anonymous Franciscan Friar, Musco Bardini, Florence (Cat. 3). 




Detail of Figure 23 . 



FIGURE 25 
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Urbano da Cortona (attrib.), Tomb Slab of Opemiv Mariano Bargagli (here called), 
Museo dcirOpcra del Duomo, Siena (Cat. 18). 




FIGURE 26 



Detail of Figure 25. 
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As already noted, Urbano da Cortona had been commissioned (with his 

brother Bartolommeo) to can e the now-missing tomb slab of Urbano di Pietro del 
Bcllo, rector of the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala from 1444 to 1450. The .sculptor 
is also consistently credited with the tomb of Bishop Andrea Giovanni Baglioni 
(d. 1451), carved for the Cathedral of Perugia just before his arrival in Siena in 
1451."^ But the st\'le of the Baglioni effig\' and the quality of its carving differ so 
clearlv from the reliefs of the tomb, ob\ioush- h\ Urbano, as well a.s from the 
sculptor's documented sculpture, that it must be rejected as an autograph work. For 
this reason, the best comparison to the operaio\ tomb slab is the artist s effig)' of 
another operaio of the Opera del Duomo, Cristoforo Felici (Fig. 43). 

The feces of the two openU, like many sepulchral portraits, o&x few 
points of stvlistic comparison, a problem compounded here because of the contrast 
between the simplicity of the slab and the complex architectural setting of the wall 
tomb (which, moreover, was designed to be seen ficom below).''' Nevertheless, one 
may note that the feces of both effigies are broadly treated, with almost crudely 
carv ed facial planes; that the head-cushions arc \ cn- close in design, showing simple, 
but nearly interchangeable foliate patterns; and that the grev-streakcd marble of the 
slab is the same material used for many of Urbano's commissions (e.g., the Felici 
tomb and the reliefs from the Cappella della Madonna delle Grazie).*' 

If one accepts the attribution to Urbano da Cortona of the Museo 
deirOpera del Duomo slab,^' the additional information pro\ided b\' the reliePs 
provenance and the costume of the effigy helps ascertain the name of the subject. 
In point of feet, there is one individual who immediately becomes the most likely, 
and perhaps the only, logical candidate for this identification: Mariano BaigE^i, 
operaio from 1449 to 1456 and the man who, in 1451, commissioned Urbano and 
Bartolommeo to build the Cathedral's Chapel of the Madonna delle Grazie.**- 

The Chapel of the Madonna delle Grazie, the locus of Urbano and 
Bartolommeo's most extensive relief decoration, had been dedicated previously to 
San Bonifezio, and it was the "Cappella di San Bonifecio" that the Opera del Duomo 
had gi\cn Bargagli permission to decorate at his own expense.**'' Although Bargagli 
was removed from office in 1456 (for some unwise political alliances) and, therefore. 



78 The I^.iulioiii tomh is discussed at sonic length in Munm.in, 1992. This monument is not considered in 
any detail in the present study since, by any definition, it is not Sienese. The work, was earxed b)' Urbano 
before his arrival in Siena and its major source is Donatellos Baldassare Coscia tomb. 

79 Cf. Munman, 1985, 48f., where this effect is discussed fiilly. 

80 Including the recently published Madonna and Child tondo (see Carii, 1984, 11-14). 

81 Sir John r<)pe-Henness\ (written communication, 1987") .md Professore Enzo Carli (Jl Museo ddPOpem del 
Duomo di Siena, Sinalunga, 1989, 19f.) have accepted this attnbution to Urbano. 

82 The reliefs for the Cathedral were b<^n in 1451 (Milancsi, 1854, 271, note 192; Schubrii^, 73, doc. 6) 
and were still unfinished by 7 August 1459 (Lusini, 96, nott 3). 

83 Lusini, 1939, 81, note 3. 
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may never have completed the agreed-upon additions,^"* his original plans of 1455 
included the placement of his own tomb in the chapel.*^ It is thus reasonable to 
assume that the opemio would have commissioned his tomb from the same sculptor 
who, at that moment, was carving the decoration for the chapel in which the monu- 
ment was to be placed. 

The Bai^gli slab's bier design, with its unusual curved ends, is found 
in only one earlier tomb in Siena, Donatello's Pecci slab, a connection confirmed 
by the similar foreshortening of the marble effigy's gpwn to indicate a sotto in sit view- 
point. These details aside, however, the Museo relief shows few of the Pecci tomb's 
illusionistic devices. The figure's feet, for example, were obviously not foreshortened 
and this, along with the somewhat ungracefial bow of the legs, considerably reduces 
the effigy's optical impact when it is seen in place. In addition, the bier lacks both 
the illusionistic downward cur\'e and the foreshortened supporting legs of the Pecci 
design. (Although the ends of the relief are damaged, one may note the remnants 
of a leaf pattern where one would expect the bier's legs to have been.) Actually, we 
shall see that such bier designs, in which the rounded ends merely indicate a curve 
in the plane of the relief rather than a Active downward curve in perspective, are 
found in several Sicnese tomb slabs after the middle of the century. Indeed, with 
the one exception of the Bardini friar discussed above, the illusion of supporting 
legs was not attempted in any extant Sienese tomb, even in the several slabs that 
arc obviously patterned after the Pecci design. Evidently the Active curved end of 
the Pecci relief was either generally misunderstood or, more plausibly, merely sim- 
plified in its several adaptations. 

* 

Two other tomb slabs in Siena, both dedicated to members of the 
Tolomei family, are closely connected to the Bargagli relief and that work's source, 

the Pecci tomb. These are the monuments for the Canon Francesco Tolomei (Cathe- 
dral) (Cat. 29, Figs. 27, 28) and Bishop Gisberto Tolomei (S. Francesco) (Cat. 30, 
Fig. 29). The date of Gisberto's death is known (1470), and that of Francesco, 



84 Lusini, 1939, 80f. Bargagli was involved in an attempt to aid the taking of Siena by the comhttkre, Jacopo 
Piccinino (not Jacopo's &ther, Niccolb, who is mistakenly noted by Strehlke [Christcnscn, Kantcr, Strehlke, 
1988, 44]). For further information on Bargagli's p>olitical situation, see Orlando Malavolti, DeU'Historia di 
Siena, 1599 (rrtodcrn facsimile, Bologna, 1968 [Forni], 55f ). Bargagli apparently made a political recovery 
since he was reinstated as opemio ten years later (1466-1467). It does not seem probable, however, that 
much more, if anything, was done in the CappcUa della Madonna delle Grazie during that second term in 
office. 

85 See Cat. 18 for this document of concession. 

86 The unusually good condition of the slab is probably explained by its having been removed at the time of 
the chajjel's reconstruction (when it became the Chigi chapel) in the seventeenth century. 
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FIGURE 27 MUNMAN 

Tomb Slab of Canon Francesco Tolomci, Cathedral, Siena (Cat. 29). 
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FIGURE 29 



Tomb Slab of Bishop Gisberto Tolomci, S. Francesco, Siena (Cat. 30). 
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though not provided in his epitaph, can be fixed relatively precisely in late 1458 
through the information that is contained there. ^ 

In several details the Iblomei relief resembles many others that have 
been presented here. The design contains Active bier handles clearly adapted from 
the Pecci slab, while the bier design itself, like that of the Bargagli slab, shows no 
illusionistic legs. Moreover, both ends of the bier are semi-circular (with flowers in 
the corner spandrels, similar to the inclusion of what seems to be decorative leaves 
at the foot of Baigagli's tomb). Nevertheless, the monument is noteworthy in one 
striking detail: the Donatellesque naturalism of the effigy's legs. The unnatural 
inward twist of Tolomci's left fisot and the long curve of die legs, but particularly 
the deformed left leg, were obviously observed fiom life, giving to the figure the 
qualit}' of a portrait as much as any description of fecial features. It is also notable 
that the sotto in sit view of Tolomei's feet is one of the few such borrowings of 
Donatello's Pecci slab where the foreshortened effect-with adjustments here, of 
course, for the physical condition of the deceased -was understood and reproduced, 
and it su^ests something of what might have been the exceptional quality of the 
marble in its original condition. 

The Gisberto Tolomei tomb in S. Francesco was also once a fer more 
beaudftil object than it is today. The work does not seem to have displayed the com- 
mand of anatomy seen in the Francesco Tolomei slab (as indicated, for example, in 
Gisberto's awkwardly posed feet, turned up and out in one more feiled attempt to 
imitate the effect of the Pecci bronze). However, the remnants of its detailed dec- 
orative carving (seen in the lower draperies and, in particular, the area of the dalmatic 
beneath the crozier) show a practiced hand and an observant eye. 

* 

Three final tomb slab reliefs, like those discussed above, also fell into the 
category of 'S'ariations on a Donatellesque theme," and like all good variations, each 
recalls its source but adds something of its own to the original composition. These 
works are the floor slabs of three bishops: Alcssio Cesari (d. 1464), Niccol6 Pic- 
coiomini (d. 1467), and Antonio Bettini (d. 1487). 

The earhest of this group, the monument for Bishop Alessio Cesari in 
S. Francesco (Cat. 23, Fig. 30), is the only extant tomb slab of Renaissance Siena 
orig^lally in a cloister (of S. Gherardo) rather than the interior of its church (the 
work is now provisionally at the bottom of the stairs leading off the cloister of 
S. Francesco) . Sadly, the extensive breakage of this work, unlike the normal surface 
wear it has sustained, is a product of our own times.88 Nevertheless, from the re- 



87 See Cat. 29. 

88 Sec Cat. 23. 
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Tomb Slab of Bishop Alcssio Cesari, S. Francesco, Siena (Cat. 23). 
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maining photographic evidence and the preserved remnants of the relief, it is evident 
that the Cesari tomb was once an object of considerable achievement. 

The model for the Cesari tomb was, once again, the Pecci relief (the fore- 
shortened feet; the unfluted shell niche; the complex drapery patterns), using motife 
that are by now so familiar that they seem to have become part of the standard reper- 
toire of Sienese tomb slab des^s. And, by the same token, the most dramatic inno- 
vations of Donatello's bronze (the perspective view of the bier on illusionistic legs; 
the cutting out of the central image from its epitaph frame) are, as we have seen else- 
where, also missing in the Cesari relief. It is worth noting, however, that the slab 
di&rs fix>m others of its time in having been significandy higher than pavement 
level, higher enough, in feet, to allow inscriptions to be cut into its vertical sides 
in addition to the standard inscription border that frames the effigy. In actuality, 
the desire to add the considerable supplementary information contained in these 
inscriptions may have been the reason the slab was raised to begin with. For in addi- 
tion to the lengthy references to Cesari's offices, tides, parentage, qualities and date 
of death, the viewer is advised that he "was distinguished by [his] great prestige with 
the popes of Rome: Eugenius, Nicholas, Callistus and Pius II, on whose departure 
gainst the Turks'' he governed Rome.*^ In any event, the dangjer of tripping over 
the monument, not an uncommon event in a church as dark as S. Francesco, would 
have been much reduced in the considerably brighter illumination of the cloister, 
and this also may have influenced this element of the slab's design.^' 

Much the same description given for the Cesari tomb could be applied 
to the tomb slab of Niccolo Piccolomini, a work carved only a few years later (Cat. 
25, Fig. 31). One finds here essentially the same borrowings from (and the same 
rejections of) elements of the Pecci design. However, the Piccolomini reUef is dis- 
tinguished for the delicacy of its carving, still visible even through its worn surfece, 
and for an interesting innovation of design. To appreciate the quality of carving, one 
need only observe the bishop's legs, clearly visible beneath his vestments, and the 
fold system of his garments, which is richly complex, especially in the gathering of 
the cope about the forearms. As to the innovation (the first notable one in tomb 
slab design since the mid-century), the sculptt>r, rather than providing a freestanding 
bier or a fluted shell niche, has rendered an illusionistic litter with a flexible febric 
that is realistically executed with numerous horizontal, downward-curving creases. 



89 That is, to attend the Council of Mantua, in 1459, to organize a crusade against the Turks (which never 
materialized). (Mv thanks to Alexander P. MacGrcgpr, Jr. for his help in translating this inscription.) 

90 Main inscription on upper border; see Cat. 23. 

91 Janson (1957 [1963], 101) notes out that while a tomb slab raised above the level of the floor "was theo- 
retically a privilege reserved for papal scpulchcrs such as those of Martin V and Sixtus FV, the rule could 

not have been observed \'er\' strictly in practice, for in 1566 Pius V ordered the removal of all non-papal 
tombs protruding above the floors of churches." Balcarrcs, 1903, 84 (dcK. cited) points out that "fortunately 
[thb edict] was disobeyed in Rome and ignoted elsewhere." 
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Tomb Slab of Archbishop Nicolo Piccolomini, Museo Aurelio Castello, L'Osservanza, 

Siena (Cat. 25). 
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Finally, wc turn to the tomb slab of Bishop Antonio Bettini (Cat. 20, 
Figs. 32, 33), a work now mounted on the right nave wall of S. Girolamo, the 
church of the same convent where Bettini began his ecclesiastical career and where, 
after a lifetime of extensive ecclesiastic service, he chose to retire a year before his 
death at age ninety. Unfortunately, this work is so worn that it is extremely diffioilt 
to read its original design, but some details still survive. Wc can, for example, still 
see that the slab has a fluted shell niche and the bishop's vestments, while nearly 
worn smooth, still shows the curving pattern of their folds. It is also possible to see 
that the sculptor made no attempt to ofer a foreshortened view of the effigy's feet 
that, in their nearly vertical positions, look (in 1487) oddly archaic. This antiquated 
detail is all the more surprising when contrasted to the fairly naturalistic treatment of 
the hands (which can still be read in outline) and the head and neck (where wrinkles 
can still be made out). But the most unusual thing about the Bettini tomb cannot, 
unfortunately, be confirmed as having been designed by its author: the curved shape 
of the top and concave "point" of the foot. The condition of the tomb is such that 
one cannot be sure that this odd appearance (especially that of the base, where the 
concave curves do not quite match) was not the result of a later recarving of the slab 
for reasons that are no easier to guess than a reason for their having been carved that 
way originally. ^2 

One last Sienese Renaissance tomb slab remains to be noted, a sjimffito 
work of 1468 in the Cathedral dedicated to the Canon Vivo (del Vivo?) (Cat. 32, 
Fig. 34). This inlaid design, apparentiy chosen to match the technique of the Bartt>li 
tomb across the nave, shows the effigy dressed identically to the Canon Francesco 
Tolomei whose tomb slab is also in that same location. Like the pre\'iously noted 
Girolamo di Giovanni Biringucci slab of almost one hundred years later (from the 
Hospital church of the Annunziata), this tomb, unlike the s£fniffito Bartoli slab, 
seems more the des^ of a painter than a sculptt>r. And, also like the Biringucci 
tomb, the simple, conservative presentation of Vivo's monument reminds us of the 
essentially traditional nature of Sienese art.'^ 



92 It is suggestive that the marble of the Bettini slab is white with grey streaks since this is the same kind 
of marble ftivorcd by Urbane da Cortona; the relief thus probabK' reflects Urbano's now missing tomb of 
Urbano di Pietro del BcUo. Unfortunately, the work is so badly worn that any attribution is impossible. 

93 See Cat. 32. Four other slabs should be noted here, the first (Cat. 16, Fig. 35) of an anonymous figure 
(S. Francesco, Siena), probably dates from ca. 1460-1480, seems also to have been based on the same model 
as that of the Scotti, Becucci, Pietro Bulgarini, and Museo Bardini tombs, but is in such bad condition that 
little more can be said about it. In much better states of conservation, but further from Sienese tomb designs, 
are three floor slabs that have been connected dirccdy and indirectly to Jacopo della Qucrcia. These are the 
memorials for Baiduccio Parghia degli Antelminelli, d. 1422/3 (Milseo di Villa Guinigi, Lucca) (App. 3, Fig. 
36), Domenico Nicodemo, Bishop of Orbctcllo, 1434 (Cathedral, Lucca) (App. 2, Fig. 37), and Fra Antonio 
da Budrio, d. 1408 (tomb documented 1435) (S. Michde in Bosco, near Bologna) (App. 1, Fig. 38). These 
works are discussed in their catalogue appendix entries. 
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FIGURE 32 FIGURE 33 



Tomb Slab of Bishop Antonio Bettini, Detail of Figure 32 

S. Girolamo, Siena (Cat. 20). 
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Tomb Slab of Canon Vivo (del Vivo?), Cathedral, Siena (Cat. 32). 
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Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Figure Shop(?) of Jacopo dclla Querela, 

of a (?) Woman, S. Francesco, Siena Tomb Slab of Balduccio Pai^hia degli 

(Cat. 16). Antelminelli, Museo di Villa Guinigi, 

Lucca (App. 3). 
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FIGURE 37 ALiNARi 

Follower(?) of Jacopo della Quercia, Tomb Slab of Bishop Domenico Nicodemo (App. 2) . 
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If the tomb slabs of Renaissance Siena have not previously received their share 
of notice, this is certainly not the case for the more elaborate sepulchral monu- 
ments of the period, whether freestanding or mounted on a wall. These rela- 
tively few works have all been published, and one, the Ilaria del Canettt) tomb of 
Jacopo della Quercia (ca. 1406-1407, Cathedral, Lucca; Cat. 6, Figs. 39, 40), has 
long since taken its place as a major masterpiece of Western sculpture. 

In truth, it is safe to say that more has been written on Ilaria's monu- 
ment (perhaps by an order of magnitude) than all other Sienese Renaissance tombs 
combined.'* The young woman's soft beauty, the graceful movement of her long, 
Butpjndian-inspired gown, the alert expression of the faithfiil dog at her feet, and 
the playful, winsome movement of the classical, swag-bearing putPi that decorate 
her sarcophagus are all fixed images in the history of Italian Renaissance -even 
European -tomb sculpture. Thus, for many devotees of Renaissance art, amateur 
and professional alike, the memorial of Ilaria del Carretto epitomizes Sienese sculp- 
ture, and for this reason it is paradoxical in the extreme that this famous work is 
the least typical of all Sienese Renaissance tombs. 

The singularity of the Ilaria tomb rests, first, on its general form. It is 
a freestanding sarcophagus (and was so, almost surely, in its original design), carrying 
an effig)' that is nearly in the round. In itself this makes the memorial unusual in 
Italian Renaissance art, where freestanding tombs were relatively rare. But such a 
tomb had no precedent at all in Siena, and among the sepulchral monuments by 
Sienese sculptors Ilaria's monument had only one possible counterpart.^ Rarer 



94 The tomb is, in fact, the only example in this study to have been the subject of a monograph (Beck, 1988). 

95 See Beck, 1988, 26, 30; 1991, 57f., 62f., 145-48, where the case for a freestanding sarcophagus as part of 
more elaborate decorative scheme (including a baldachino) is discussed. 

96 However, that monumcnt-thc memorial for Cardinal Pietro Foscari in S. Maria del Popolo in Rome (Cat. 11) 

-not only contains a bronze rather than a marble effig\', it was created some three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later for a cultural context even further ftom that of Siena than was the northern ambience of Paolo 
Guinigi's Lucca. 
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FIGURE 39 MUNM^ 

Jacopo dclla Querela (and Francesco di Valdambrino?), Tomb Monument of Ilaria del 

Carretto, Cathedral, Lucca (Cat. 6). 



FIGURE 40 AUNARi 

Jacopo della Querela (and Francesco di Valdambrino?), Tomb of Ilaria del Carretto, 

Cathedral, Lucca (Cat. 6). 
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still, the tomb of Ilaria may have been part of an elaborate decorative plan that domi- 
nated its original location in a pri\'atc chapel.'''' Finally, the work ma\' be the earliest 
Renaissance example of a sarcophagus decorated with classically derived swag-bearing 
putti.^ While this last demil may seem minor, the classical borrowing is indicative 
of a way of thinking that is now seen as characteristic of the Renaissance but which, 
at the time of its use bv Jacopo, was in its infancy. ''^ These factors, in combination 
with the already-noted refinement of composition and car\'ing of the effig)', make 
the monument of Ilaria del Carretto unique in both its time and place. 

These qualities of Ilaria's tomb are well known; less well known are the 
complex problems that surround it. Although it is unnecessary to re-examine here 
all of the scholarly at^iments that this famous monument has raised, it may be 
noted that for nearly a hundred years ongoing controversies have surrounded nearly 
every aspect of its existence. The tomb's authorship, its date, its original appearance, 
its first location, its artistic sources, and even the identity of its subject have all been 
questioned at one time or another.'"- Perhaps the only aspect of the tomb that has 
not been challenged is the identit\' of its patron, the lord of Lucca, Paolo Guinigi. 

Nevertheless, while there is no consensus on some critical -and perhaps 



97 There is no evidence for, or s^nst, such a setting and thus no way to reconstract it with any accutacy 

(but sec Reck, .IS in note 95 \mA Cm. 6, page 122f.], for recent .ittempts to do so). If Ilari.i's s.trcophat!;iis was 
p.irt of .111 architectural complex, perhaps the closest analog\- among extant funerar)' chapels would be that 
of C'ardinal Giovanni Battista Zen, in .S. Marco, \enice (1501-1521) (see Popc-Hennessy, 1971, 344f.). 

98 But sec Koseg^cn, 1968, 258ff., and Freytag, 1969, 23ff. 

99 As noted by Seymour (1966, 49), "the winged genii in Lucca are important not only because of the revival 

of the Antic]ue which thev demonstrate, iconographicallv among the ver\' first large-scale renderings of the 
Renaissance putto, but also because they contain evidence of thinking before 1410 about the sculptural 
handling of the humanistically oriented standing figure." See also Koseganen, 1968, 258-60, tor similar 
remarks, as well as suggestions of an earlier, one m^t say embryonic, use of the motif in the &(ade relief 
at Orvicto Cathedral. 

100 The French, and specificalK' Burgtmdian character of the effig\- has been often explained bv Guinigi's com- 
mercial and cultural connections to the north, the Netherlands as well as France. This northern taste is 
seen not only in the general design of Ilaria's tomb, but in the specific motif of the symbolic dog and in 
the costume of the effigy, and is reflective of the cosmopolitan atmosphere surrounding Guinigi, his court, 
and even the city of Lucca itself. It has, for example, been pointed out by Kosegarten that Lorenzo Trenta, 
as seen in his effig\' (Cat. 7), is also dressed in northern st\ie. .See Krautheimer, 1977, 92; Kosegarten, 1968, 
251-54; and Freytag, 1969, 22. (Worth noting, however, is Krautheimer's suggestion that Ilaria's sarcopha- 
gus design may not be as northern as it is usually portrayed. For Krautheimer, the evidence of the di&rences 
in \'asari\ two descriptions of the work [in the 1550 and 1568 editions of his Vite\ suggests strongly that 
a basement was originally to be found between the sarcophagus and the figure and that, therefore, the tomb 
would have more closely resembled a Venetian monument type, such as the tomb for Antonio Vcnier of 
ca. 1400.) 

101 Sec the discussion in Cat. 6. 

102 The most significant of these problems is the form of the monument's original setting, particularh' in regard 
to the possibility of its having been part of a tunerar)' chapel. For this and other su^estions on the work's 
original context, see Cat. 6. 
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unresolvable- questions about liana's memorial, many other problems about the 
work have been settled, at least to the satis&ction of most students. But in all the 
deliberation that has been devoted to the monument, what has not been debated 
at all-in the sense that it has not been discussed -is the place this work holds in the 
history of the Sienese tomb. This is, however, a crucial question since the informa- 
tion and analyses that have come out of the scholarly disagreements over the tomb 
have shown that Quercia's design stands apart fix>m the development of the sepul- 
chral monument in Renaissance Siena and, in many respects, in Renaissance Italy 
as well. This is true not so much because there were no precedents for the work's 
major innovations, but because the quantity and quality of these innovations were 
unprecedented. And given this extraordinary realization of creative artistic ideas, one 
must ask why liana's memorial had no successors in Siena or even influence there? 

While such a question can never be answered with documentary cer- 
tainty, several likely explanations come to mind immediately. First, of course, is that 
the tomb, having been created for a "foreign" patron, was not conveniently available 
to the Sienese and was thus bound to have had less impact on Sienese sepulchral 
design than any comparable memorial in the city itself. Second, the tomb, and 
whatever larger complex it may have been part, was intact for only about twenty 
years before it was destroyed (or, at least, dismanded) by the insurgent citizens of 
Lucca, thus significantly lessening the likelihood of its long-range influence any- 
where outside the city. Third, Jacopo never had the opportunity of making his ideas 
on tomb design directly available to his countrymen since, as already noted, he never 
received a Sienese tomb commission of any kind, let alone one on the scale of the 
Ilaria memorial. And finally, the high quality of the tomb's carving, and the prob- 
ability that the surviving sarcophagus was only the central element in a richly dec- 
orated tomb complex, make it evident that such a memorial would have been out 
of reach for any but the truly wealthy. 

Each of these possible explanations carries some weight, but even taken 
together they cannot adequately explain the absence in Siena of any monument that 
even approaches the distinction of Ilaria's tomb. It is true, for example, that the work 
was not found in Siena proper, but the distance to Lucca is short enough to afford 
the visitation of any sculptor interested in a masterpiece by a fiunous citizen of his 



103 That Jacopo, rather than a local sculptor, was chosen for this Lucchese commission is likely a simple matter 
of historical circumstance rather than the artist's reputation: Jacojxj's father, who had woifced for Paolo 
Guinigi, undoubtedly recommcndeci his son to his patron when Guinigi wished to commemorate the 
memory of his second wife (cf Koscgartcn, 1968, 252, with earlier bibliography). In addition. Beck (1988, 
32f.) notes that "although Jacopo . . . was Sienese by birth and by parentage, his origins and his training 
are not easily defined," adding that given the evidence that Jacopo's father settled in Lucca by 1394 and 
remained there for some thirty years, "it is fair to assert that Jacopo della Qucrcia was Lucchese by adoption 
and by training" (cf. also Beck, 1991, 11-13, 44-50). It should be noted, however, that Jacopo is otherwise 
universally considered a Sienese artist who fiequently worked outside his native city. 
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dty, whether this meant seeing the original memorial complex or only the beautiful 
fi:agment that we have today. And though cost is never a negligible fector in any 

commission, it alone would not have prevented any number of wealthy Sienese from 
funding such a project had they felt it desirable and appropriate. Finally, though the 
lack of availability of Jacopo himself could well have been a &ctor in discouraging 
his countrymen from contemplating commissioning a large-scale tomb moniunent, 
the services of other sculptors of note, both Sienese and stmnieri, were obtainable 
throughout the century, In short, the feet remains that not only Jacopo della 
Querela but no other sculptor, whether local or foreign, ever received a Sienese com- 
mission to create a monument on the scale, or, more important, in the form, of 
that of Ilaria, and under these circumstances we must ask ourselves if other condi- 
tions made it highly improbable or even impossible that such a tomb could have 
been conunissioned in Renaissance Siena. 

The answer to this question may be suggested from the posing of 
another question: what was the purpose of this monument? The most obvious 
response is that it was meant to mark the grave and memorialize the life of the beau- 
tiful Ilaria del Carretto. But a second and equally valid answer is that it was meant 
to do the same for the beautiful "second wife of Paolo Guinigi Ilaria's personal 
nobility and social prominence are dearly expressed through the monument's luxuri- 
ous craftsmanship and conspicuous appearance, but there can be litde doubt that 
these qualities were also meant to contribute to the aggrandizement of the tomb's 
still-hving patron. Lord I^olo Guinigi.i07 That this was the way in which the tomb 



104 Francesco di Valdambrino, Urbano da Cortona (and his brother Bartolommeo), Vccchictta, Nctoccio 
dc'Landi, Francesco di Giorgio and others of less renown were, at various times throughout the Quattro- 
cento, available for such commissions. Indeed, most of the artists named here did receive commissions for 
sepulchral monuments, though none on the order of that of Ilaria. Needless to add, there were non-Sienese 
sculptors-Donatelio beii^ die most obvious esunplc-whosc services could be (and in the latter case, 
were) obtained for sepulchral commissions. 

105 The only work that might have approached the tomb in distinction and expense was the tomb of the famed 
humanist and jurisconsult Mariano Sozzini, begun some sixty years later. But, as wc shall sec, not only 
was this monument never actually installed, it was to have been a traditional wall tomb rather than the 
ficestanding centerpiece of a private (and possibly elaborate) chapel complex. 

106 Koscgarten (1968, 261) expresses a similar idea: "Allein die Tatsachc, dass die Gemahlin cincs Signore im 
Italicn dcr Stadttyrannien bis dahin wohl niemals eines derartig aufwendigen Einzelgrabes fur wiird^ erach- 
tet worden war, kann den siiiguiarcii und ncuartigen Charakter dieses Monumcntcs erhellcn, das auch als 
'Aufttag* Zeugnis ciner crstaunlich privaten, vom Hcrkommen unabhangigen Initiative ist." List-Freytag 
(1986, 9-20) has recently offered plausible reasons that the effigy of Ilaria is, in &ct, that of Guinigi's fourth 
wife, Jacopa dc'Trinci (d. April, 28, 1422) and, thus, that the monument would date to the early 1420s 
rather than the first decade of the ccntur)' (sec Cat. 6). Whether or not this argument is accepted, the 
observations made here concerning the reasons for the monument's lack of influence in Siena would not 
be significantly altered. (My thanks to Alison Luchs for bringing this article to my attention.) 

107 As Beck (1988, 34) notes, the monument 'bn every level oSmd a worthy expression of (Jacop6*s) patron's 
cultural and political pretensions. ..." As one would expca, the actual fiuieral and official ceremonies 
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was read by the citizens of Lucca is dearly reflected in the well-known circumstances 
of the work's destraction: upon Guinigi's overthrow in 1430, liana's tomb, obvi- 
ously seen by the citizens as symbolic of the power of their deposed xj^nonr, was dis- 

mantled and removed from its prominent location, the sarcophagus and effigy alone 
escaping destruction (according to Vasari's famous recounting of the events) only 
because the rebellious citizens of the city were so impressed by the beauty of Ilaria's 
image. This spoliation might not have been carried out had Ilaria's tomb been 
more modest in size, form and richness of decoration, but these qualities virtually 
guaranteed its being seized upon as a symbol of a hated despotism. 

But even accepting that, in Lucca, the memorial for Ilaria del Carretto 
had strong associations of aristocratic and even tyrannical power, why would this 
have hindered the construction of such a work in Siena? The answer lies in the fiicts 
of the city's history: simply stated, while Renaissance Siena was hardly an egalitarian 
state by modem standards, the city had a strong tradition of popular, if Actional, 
gpvemment over which no single, powerful ruler had sway. In feet, until the rise 
of the despotic Pandolfo Petrucd toward the end of the fifteenth century, no auto- 



of mourning for Ilaria were extremely elaborate. We are told by Scrcambi (Bongi, 1892, 120) that "il pre- 
dicto signore [Paolo Guinigj] airasequio di tal donna fe' magnificamcnte quelle che a ugni grandonna o 
signore si convcnissc, cos\ di messc, oradonc, vigilic, vestimcnti, drappi, cera, limozinc in grande quantity, 
che scrdungo scrivere a dovere contare ogni particeUa." 

108 Vasari-Milanesi, 1906, II, 111-112. There is an interesting earlier parallel for the fax of Ilaria's tomb in 
that of the monument to Guido Tarlati, bishop and signore of Arczzo (Cathedral, Arczzo), by Agostino 
di Giovanni (payments 1329 and 1332). This worit, built for Tarlati by his brother Pier Sacconc, contains 
sixteen narrative relief panels that recount events in, or related to, the rule of the larlad &mily in Arezzo 
and particuhriy the bbhop as signon. FoUowii^ the expulsion of Sacconc from Arezzo in 1341 a number 
of the scenes were disfigured in reaction to what the populace obviously understood as the political state- 
ment of the monument. Sec Popc-Hennessy, 1972, 187; Bonan, 1982, 1, 80, II, II; and M. Seidcl, "Das 
Grabmal von Kaiser Heinrich VII in Pisa," Mitteihn^ its IQauthifloriicben InstitMts m Fhmu, xxviii, 1984, 
33-64. 

109 The governmental fluctuations of medieval and Renaissance Sena are complex indeed, but one constant 

is that the city was ruled by a succession of political and class bodies ("monti"), often as coalitions, rather 
than by a single jjcrsonality. Certainly the Sienese of the Quattrocento thought of themselves as having 
a republican form of government. As noted by Strehlke (Christiansen, Kantcr, Strehlke, 1988, 39f.), the 
early fifteenth-century decorations of the Palazzo Publico specifically reflect this understanding. (For a con- 
cise summary of Sienese governing bodies in the fouiteendi and fifteenth centuries, sec Hicks, 1960, 
412-20; 1966, 75-94; Bowsky, 1962, 368-81, and CcUi, 1976, 229-363.) 

The only technical exception to this was the three-year signoria of Giangaleazzo Visconti. (The 
Sienese, at war with Florence, had signed a treaty in 1389 with the Milanese lord that helped stave ofl^ 
Florentine victory; in 1399, fearing to chance defeat by their old enemies, the Sienese decided to put 
themselves under Viscond's protecdon, a »tuadon that lasted undl the tyrant's unexpected death in 1402.) 
However, Visconti, occupied with subduing much of north-central Italy, never personally ruled Siena 
but, as one would expect, acted through subordinates. As one would also expect, Visconti's tomb monu- 
ment (carved some ninety years after his death by Gian Cristoforo Romano and Benedetto Briosco) is 
a work of great size and richness ereacd in the Ccrtosa, founded by Viscond, at Pavia (see Schevill, 
1964, 391). 
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cratic ruler comparable to Guinigi had e\'cr come to power, Thus, before 
Petmcci, no Sienese of the Quattrocento could ha\'e been logically commemorated 
by a memorial that implied the kind of political power seen in Ilaria's tomb, and 
one might even assert that such a work would have been regarded by the Sienese 
as antithetical to their republican ideals. 

* 

The Ilaria del Carretto tomb is more a monument h\ a Sienese than it 
is a Sienese monument. For, whate\er the reasons, there is no doubt that Ilaria's 
effigy, in its northern style and iconography, had-and would have-no counterpart 
in the city. As it happens, in the last \'ear of his life Jacopo della Quercia apparently 
did begin one other large-scale tomb. But this work, the Benti\-oglio-Vari monu- 
ment in S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna (Cat. 2, Fig. 41), is even less Sienese than 
the monument for Ilaria, not only having been carved for a non-Siencse pation but 
being specifically Bolognese in conception.^ Needless to say, the Bcntivo^o 
memorial had no influence on Sienese sepulchral designs and it would not be until 
the 1450s that a wall tomb that ma\' have been of substantial size and importance 
made its appearance in Siena. Unfortunately, that work, the tomb monument for 
Silvio and Vittoria Piccolomini, the parents of Pope Pius II (first built ca. 1454- 
1459) (Cat. 26, Fig. 42), is almost assuredly seventeenth centur)' in its car\ing and 
may even have nothing to do with the original memorial's design. por this reason. 



110 See Hicks, 1961, 88-102, and Hook, 1979, 69. 

111 There is general .igreement among speeiaiists that the tomb is in part bv Jaeopo or, at least, was a product 
of his shop (although Beck [1970, 50f.; 1991, 196f.] sees it as the work of a follower). The monument 
has been described (Seymour, 1977, 74f.) as "conventional, not to say ultra-conser\ati\e." Rut while the 
observation is reasonable, in a sense it is misleading. The same author's observation that the work "depends 
quite obviously on Andrea da Fiesole's (Bartolommeo da) Saliceto Monument (Bologna, Museo Civico) 
of 1412" is realK' more to the point, as it is e\ ident that Jacopo was compelled to tbilow Bolognese custom 
for the tomb of a "doctor" (i.e., university professor). The most traditional elements of such a monument 
arc its bracketed sarcophagus carry ing an effig\' on a slanted lid and its fiont decorated w ith a relief scene 
of the professor lecturing to his students. This type of wall tomb was common in the late Middle Ages 
in Italy but particularly so in Bologna. Although Seymour has suggested that the memorial in S. Giacomo 
was originally destined for Ferrara, Bartolommeo \'ari\ city of birth (and, of course, the tomb t\'pe was 
known outside Bologna), it is generally accepted that the work responds to the Bolognese tradition for 
monuments of "dottore." (Cf Ricci, 1888 and Gcandi, 1982.) 

112 This work is usually attributed to Antonio Federighi (see, however, Cat. 26). 

The only other connection between Federighi and a tomb monument was made by De Nicola (1918, 
LS.^i, w ho attributed two shield-bearing /wm (Musco delPOpera del Duonio, Siena) to the sculptor (attri- 
bution accepted by Del Bravo, 1970, 79), suggesting that "probabilmente, erano collocate in un monu- 
mento fiinerario, per cotonamento centRile, avendo ai loro lati due stcmmc chc rcggevano con nastri i cui 
capi stringpno ancora ncl pugno. Certo (come dimonstra la fclice collocazionc chc ora hanno a\'uto ncl 
museo) i due putti si nce\ i\ ano per loro iianco interno, cosi da formare delle loro basi una base unica semi- 
circolare e da tccongiungere il pilastio, Ic due &d incrodate in esso scolpitc." 
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the earliest extant example of a Sienese Renaissance wall tomb is the memorial fash- 
ioned for Cristoforo Felici (d. 1463) by Urbano da Cortona (Cat. 24, Fig. 43).^^^ 
Urbano, of course, was not Sienese born, but the Felici memorial can claim Sienese 
status not only because its author, through many years residence, can be considered 
a citizen of the city, but because its form both reflected Sienese tastes and afiected 
later Sienese sepulchral designs. 

* 

Cristoforo Felici was opmiio of the Cathedral of Siena in 1457/58 and 

again from 1459 until his death in 1463. His moniunent in S. Francesco is a brack- 
eted wall tomb in middle and high relief and represents Felici's effigy lying in a Active 
loculus formed by a basement slab, four short, fluted comer piers and a high, relief- 
decorated entablature. 

The Felici tomb is a singular design in several respects, but it is particu- 
larly notable for its author's borrowings from Donatello, Urbano's former master. 
In addition to its numerous echoes of Donatello's architectural decoration, the 
tomb's optical illusion of the figure lying in a lociUus is based direcdy on Donatellian 
ideas. Decorative borrowings are seen in the upper cornice design, which derives 
from Donatello's Florentine Cantoria, and in the putti^nd corner-heads of the entab- 
lature, which are appropriations from the niche of St. Louis at Or San Michele. 
But it is the convincing suggestion of depth in both the figure of Felici and the 
architecture that encloses him that reveals Urbano's more serious concerns with 
Donatello's ideas. 

The optical illusion of the Felici tomb can be related to a number of the 
great Florentine's works, i^"* Indeed, one of Donatello's most femous exercises in 



113 The following discussion of the Felici tomb is an expansion of Munman, 1985, 48f. On ¥did's rank of 
knight, see the discussion in Cat. 24. 

114 Although Donatello himself never carved an illusiunistic wall relief for a tomb monument, he did produce 
a number of such relie& for other purposes. The Qimkanti AntuMcktioH in S. Croce, the Evangielist tondi 
in the Old Sacristy, and-most important for Urbano-die MxthmM M Rnbmo for the Cathedral of Sena, 
all reveal the kind of optical corrections that Urbano used in the Felici tomb (sec Munman, 1985, 4ir, 
44-49). Interestingly, a drawing by Francesco di Giorgio Martini, which resembles the spatial structure 
of Donatelk^s Madonna relief, may well have been a design for such a wall monument (color illus. in Chris- 
tensen, Kanter, Strehlke, 1988, 326). This work, in the Metropolitan Museum of An, New Yoik (Robert 
Lehman Collection) represents a dicular, ooflbcd opening, seen fiom below, that contains two angeb 
flanking a kneeling, middle-aged man. This figure, dressed in contemporary robes, with his cappuccio on 
his shoulder, holds his hands in prayer or adoration. Beneath him is a handled placque, blank but apparently 
intended for an inscription. As pointed out by Kanter (who dates the work to ca. 1487-1490) (ibid., 1988, 
327), while the original purpose of this design is unknown, it seems to have been preparatory for an illu- 
sionisdc wall fiesco or sculpture. Thougji nothing survives in ddicr medium to oo^rm one of diese pos- 
sibilities, it seems clear that, in any event, the work's memorial function b likely. See Kanter ibid., 325-27, 
for a full discussion and bibliography of this piece. 
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FIGURE 41 MUNMAf 

Jacopo della Querela (and aides; finished 
by others). Tomb Monument of 
Galeazzo Antonio Bentivoglio, 
S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna (Cat. 2). 
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perspective -the Feast of Herod in the Baptistry "5- was directly a\'ailable to Urbano 
in Siena, while the complex architectural perspectives of the High Altar of the Santo 
in Padua had been created in Uifoand's f»csence and, perhaps, with his help. Never- 
theless, it is-not surprisingly- the Pecci tomb that is the major source for the Rlid 
design. For in spite of the differences between these works in both type and mate- 
rials, the audacious optical illusionism of the Pecci tomb underlies the perspective 
manipulation that is the most notable element of the Felid relief. 

Like its model, the strong sense of perspective recession in the architec- 
ture of the Fclici tomb is increased significantly when the monument is seen, as it 
was designed to be seen, from a particular low point of view (Fig. 44). Toward that 
same end, Felici's chest and gown have been pulled ftxward and upward in an 
attempt to compensate for the observer's viewing position. Finally, the putti of the 
entablature who, from a frontal view, seem rather awkwardly posed, reveal a more 
convincing recession into depth when their raised, bent legs are seen from below. 
For these reasons the Felici tomb, in spite of its clear derivation from the work of 
Donatello, is an ori^nal, and generally successful attempt to rival Donatellof's space- 
suggestive perspective inventions of over thirty-five years earlier. One may go further, 
however, and say that Donatcllo's concern in the Pecci slab with creating a visual 
bond between viewer and object is also the foundation of Urbano's Felici memorial. 
The few wall tombs subsequendy produced in Siena did not expand upon these illu- 
sions, but the Fclici tomb must have corroborated the decisions of those sculptors 
who, fascinated with the Pecci tomb's perspectixe devices, attempted to intxgrate 
Donatello's visual inventions into their tomb slab designs. 

The Sienese were, of course, generally ^miliar with illusionisdc devices 
through earUer experiments by some of dieir own painters, a number of the most 
successful medieval attempts to suggest illusionistic spatial effects having come from 
the brushes of Pictro and Ambrogio Lx)renzetti. Pietro's small Annunciation in the 
high altar of the pieve di S. Maria in Arezzo, or Ambrogio's larger altarpiece of the 
same subject (Pinacoteca, Siena), are two early attempts to create a continuum 
between the viewer's space and that of the painted images, achieving this by use of 
a real frame that seems to be part of the space of the picture behind it. Naturally, 
these efforts could not be convincingly successful until the advent of artificial per- 
spective in the Quattrocento. But these noted examples, as well as several others, 
make it clear that a strong interest in illusionary imagery existed in early Trecento 
Siena. For this reason the optical effects in Donatello's Sienese reliefe-not only the 
Pecci tomb, but the Wndo of the so-called Madonna del Peniono and even the Rast 



115 See Munnum, 1985, 34-40. 

116 The Peed tomb, though undoubtedly known to Urbano for many years, may have had an even stronger 
impact on him after it was set in place in 1452. 
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MUNMAN 



Urbano da Cortona, Tomb Monument of Rector Cristoforo Felici (view from below), 

S. Francesco, Siena. 
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cf Herod -^xre almost assumlly seen by native artists as confimutions of their own 
earlier tradiaons and. perhaps, e\'en as specifically local inventions. In this respect, 
the demonstration proxided by Urbane in the Felid relief should have been readih' 
acceptable as part of a &enesc heritage. In the e\'ent, howc\^. Renaissance Sena 
saw but one further example of a wall tomb in illusionistic relief, and that work, 
the Gioi'anni BattisQ Tondi monument, ^^-as concei\rd on a much reduced scale 
from that of the Fclid des^. 

* 

^^^^e^ Giovanni Battista Tbndi for Tbndio), a rector of the hospital of 
S. Mana della Scala, died in 150". he was buried, along with so manv of his prede- 
cessors, in the hospiui church of the Annunziau. The relief that commemorates 
Ibndi (Cat. 31, Fig^. 45, 46) was commisaoncd by the membcis <^ the ho^tal and, 
like the other extant tombs fix>m the Annunziata, b today attached to the left wall 
of the emerg e ncy entrance of the hospital. 

In spite of the general similarit)' between the Tondi and Fehd memorials 
as ixr^all relief, the Ibndi des^ &lls into a sh^dy di&icnt dass of tomb since its 
fictive locubts is simply fi:amed, ifkidi litdc architecture bey ond the suggestion of die 
enclosing walls. In &ct, the tvpe was not particularlv popular in the Quattrocento, 
but when it w:as used it seems to have served as an intermediate ^3rm beD\ een the 
mcxc modest floor slab and die more daboratc, fully dcvck^wd wall tomb. 

The undocumented Ibndi tmnb has been gKcn to Giacomo Cozzarelli 
on se\'eral occasions. This attribution, howe%er, stems from a suggestion bv Mil- 
anesi that had little to support it and has met with a mixed reception bv Cozzarelli 
scholars. There is no tomb monument or portrait by Cozzarelli to \\ hich the design 
may be compared and Cozzarelli is not known to hanix been a marble carver, In 
addition, the effig\' has been denied to Cozzarelli on the basis of its quality, one 
student noting that "the touch is uncertain, the figure rigid and awk\\'ard, particu- 
larly in the upper part of the body, which is in an almost dumsy pose, quite un- 
natural. . . ."^1' While this critid»n may be a bit extreme— in ^itc of Ibndi's stiff 
pose and uniin^;inati\ e draper}-, his portrait shows some fechng for naturalistic 
observation -it must be admitted that the relief is clearly not up to Cozzarelli's stan- 
dard and, to be sure, there is nothing about the monument to bring his name imme- 
diately to mind. 

A number of students have ptMntcd to the dependence <^ the 'Kmdi 
design cm bodi Nerocdo dcTandi*s PiccokMnini dd Icsta mcmument (Cat. 27, 



117 SeeCit. 31. 

118 Bcnano. 195'. 132 

119 Ibid, (see Cj(. 31 kit Bcnaxio's turthcr rcmaiks). 
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Figs. 59, 60) and Urbano's Felici tomb (Fig. 43). But considering the technique and 
dimensions of the Felici tomb, it is clearly the more likely source. In actuality, the 
Tondi relief is a variation on the Felici tomb, in that the effigy is represented as lying 
in a rectangular opening with foreshortened sides. There are, however, two ques- 
tions about this design that should be addressed: first, is the architectural perspective 
of the loculus meant to be seen firom a low vantage point, and second, why is the 
space in which Tbndi lies apparently too short, with the figure awkwardly propped 
up on pillows rather than lying supine? 

The vanishing point of the upper orthogonals of the side walls of the 
loculus is in the lower of the two enframing moldings that surround the image. The 
lower orthogonals do not, however, meet at the same point and would not be visible 
at all if they were consistently drawn in reference to their upper parallels. (Of course, 
both of these measurements are compromised by the fact that these orthogonals 
exist in three dimensions and, thus, cannot accurately obey the rules of artificial per- 
spective.) One would not necessarily expect that such a design would have been pre- 
cisely calculated to take the position of the observer into account. Even the effective 
perspective of the Felici tomb, to be completely accurate in reference to the observer, 
would require the latter to be far higher than the normal viewing position. But the 
Tondi relief's spatial construction does suggest that the monument might have been 
designed to be raised higher than its present position just above ground level. When 
the work is seen fk>m an appropriate lower position, die depth of the space in which 
Tondi lies does, in feet, seem perceptibly deeper, but the final effect is not so striking 
that one must conclude the necessity of such a lower viewing position. '^o 

But why did the sculptor of this relief seemingly squeeze Tondi into his 
Active final resting place? The effigy, after all, could easily have been shown in a 
recumbent position by simply being placed in a slightly longer loculus or, if the total 
length of the relief was at issue, the life-sized figure could have been slighdy smaller. 
The answer, it seems, is that the sculptor wished to avoid the cramped effect of lower- 
ing the he^t of the illusionistic space while simultaneously avoiding the excessive 
empty space above a recumbent figure seen in profile. 

It may not be coincidental that the first of these problems is visible in 
one of the two possible precedents for the Tondi relief, the effigy of Sant'Aniello 
now the sacristy altar frontal in the Cathedral of Lucca (Cat. 5, Fig. 47). This 



120 The possibility that the relief was high on the wall is countered by the placement of the inscription, which 
is on the upper rather than the lower frame or-the more likely position-the basement. (Both the Felici 
and Piccolomini del Testa tomb inscriptions are on their base supports.) In addition, the inscription is quite 
small and would have been difficult to read (com any significant distance. However, a position only slightly 
above the viewer's line of sight, more or less consistent with the placement suggested by the vanishing point 
of the architecture, would not cause such a visibility problem. 

121 For earlier examples of this type of frontal relief, see Kosegartcn, 1968, 239. 
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FIGURE 46 
Detail of Figure 45. 
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work is usually dated to about 1395 and has been attributed to Antonio Pardini, 
a local Lucchese sculptor, but has also been called an early work of Jacopo dclla 
Quercia.122 Although Sant'Anieilo is shown in slight foreshortening (visible in his 
doth-covered bier as well as the position of the figure), he touches the upper mold- 
ing of his fictive loculus and, thereby, seems inordinately squeezed into his resting 
place. It is apparent that the sculptor, wanting the saint's body to be easily seen, 
raised the fer side high enough to show most of the right arm (although he appar- 
ently felt less need to raise the right leg or turn the face outward) . Interestingly, this 
conceptual viewpoint resulted in the artist's lifting the fer side of the pillow under 
the saint's head even though, in terms of perspective, it should not be seen.123 

It is also possible that the sculptor of the Tondi tomb was aware of the 
other relief of an effigy in a simulated architectural space, a work in which the prob- 
lem of filling a higher space is also solved, although differently. The tomb for Cardi- 
nal Conti (d. 1437) (Fig. 48), in S. Maria dei Servi, Bologna, represents the cardinal 
as lying in a shallow loculus^ his head and feet on pillows, with the space above and 
behind him filled by a curtain being drawn aside by two putti who stand at either 
end. As it happens, this memorial, though dating forty years after the Sant'Anieilo 
relief, has also been connected to Quercia through an attribution to a follower. '^^ 
Also worth noting is that the Conti relief reveals a somewhat successful optical 
correction in the turning of the figure of the cardinal so that, when seen fix)m 
below, he seems to lie on his bier more convincingly than he does from straight 
on. Nevertheless, the effect is not entirely successfiil since the fer side of Conti's 
torso, rather like that of Sant'Anieilo (if less obviously), is lifted higher than is con- 
sistent with the positions of his legs and head, and, of course, the position of the 
viewer below. 

But- to return to the Tondi memorial— why was a relief wall tomb 
chosen at all? Certainly the type was not a popular one in the Renaissance, whether 
in or outside Siena, and the modest scale and overall design of the memorial suggest 
that the traditional floor slab would have been more appropriate for a rector. (The 
relief is, in feet, the only known wall tomb from the Annunziata for any subject.) 
The answer may well be the simple one that the wall relief was chosen for purely 
practical reasons; that is, because so many of the previous rectors of the hospital had 
been buried in the Annunziata, precious litde floor space must have been available. 



122 Koscgarten, 1968, 232ff. 

123 Cf. Koscgarten, ibid. 

124 It is of interest to note that a foot pillow, rather rare in fiftccnth-centur\' effigy reliefs, is found in Querelas 
authentic tomb slabs (cf. above discussion above on the Trcnta tombs). The Conti relief is illustrated by 
Seymour (1973, 6g. 105) with a caption attribution of 'Influence of Jacopo dclla Queida" but without 

discussion in the text. 

125 The work is presently immured above eye-level. 
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especially if (as was likely) Tondi's remains were to be put near the altar of the Annun- 
ciation, the most common location for burial in the church.^ In any event, it is 
neither in the floor slab nor the wall relief that the Sienese Renaissance tomb saw 
its most significant development, but rather the console wall tomb, even though 
only two of these works are known and only one was taken to completion. It is, 
moreover, the earlier, incomplete example of this tomb type that in many ways 
is the more useful for an understanding of the Sienese tomb monument in its 
social context. 

The bronze effigy of Mariano Sozzini (Baigello, Florence; Cat. 4, Figs. 
49-54), though undocumented, has been consistenriy attributed to II Vecchietta 
(Lorenzo di Pietro) since its first notice in the sixteenth century, and has been in- 
variably dated to the years immediately following Sozzini's death on 30 September 
1467. Vecchietta had been commissioned to produce the large bronze tabernacle 
for the h^ altar of the Cathedral in May of the same year but, as that woric was 
not finished until 1472, it is likely that it and the effigy were modeled and cast con- 
currently. The figure has not gone unnoticed in the modern literature but, though 
it has been highly regarded by specialists in Sienese sculpture, it has generally been 
given short shrift- or ignored -in broader studies. some respects this is under- 
standable; the isolated bronze is not part of an imposing tomb and, considering its 
date, it does not qualify as a major innovation in the development of either tomb 
sculpture or portraiture. However, for those who have examined the work closely, 
there is general agreement that the Sozzini portrait is an impressive study of its sub- 
ject; precisely modeled in its vcristic anatomy, observant in the details of its drapery. 



126 Sec note 73. 

127 As given by DeUa VaUc, 1786, 64. 

128 The effigv' has received both strong praise and criticism. Thus, for Clapp (1926, 51), Sozzini's tomb "as 
a sepulchral effig)' ... is of a sensibility so delicate, an execution so intimate and unemphatic, that few 
mortuary monuments surpass it in tenderness or in expression of the repose that the most enctgpdc, the 
most harassed, find in death." Similarly, for Vigni (1937, 49f.), "in this figure of Sozzini the art of portraiture 
finds one of the most beautiful expressions living in the climate of the renaissance." And Carli (1980, 43) 
notes that "the subtle wrinkling of the clothing clinging to the body gives place to a precious, luminous 
play in which one perceives an original interpretation, linearly delicate, of Donatellian pictorialism." 

On the opposite side, C. Perkins (1864, I, 113) describes the effigy as "an excellent specimen of 
[Vccchietta's] hard, dry style," adding that "the drapery is hard and impliable." Middeldorf (1938, 142), 
even more brusque, simply states: "I can not see in the horrid deathmask of the tomb statue of Mariano 
Sozzini in the BargpUo any high artistic merit." 

More modem opinion on the bronze is difficult to find. Seymour, in his general study of Italian Renais- 
sance sculpture (1966), does not mention it, and thoi^ Del Bravo (1970, 87) and Pope-Hcnncssy (1971, 
306) do, neither discusses it. Only Pfeificr (1S>75, 135) devotes more than a few lines to the figure, with, 
however, a strong appreciation of the portrait's expressive qualities. 
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and expressive of the scholarly and spiritual intellect that Sozzini's peers recognized 
in him. 

There are, however, other problems concerning the Sozzini memorial 
that have not received the serious examination that they deserve. There is, first, the 
problem of the tomb's design; because the monument for which the bronze effigy 
was cast is not extant, the sculptor's original intent is unknown. While reasonable 
su^estions on the tomb's form have been offered, there is the uninxestigatcd pos- 
sibilirv' that no final design was ever actuallv produced. Second, and from a social 
and historical point of view of equal interest, is the question of patronage; that is, 
who commissioned the Sozzini tomb and why does that tomb not now exist? 

Scholars have not taken up these basic questions because they concern 
the Sozzini monument rather than just the Sozzini effig\' and, therefore, have more 
to do with what is missing than what exists. But although the Sozzini tomb surv ixes 
only in its effigy, there are reasons to believe that it was to have been among the 
most elaborate Sienese tombs of the century. The effigy's medium alone speaks of 
the monument's expense: a bronze figure usually cost about five times that of a com- 
parable work in marble and, w hen used for a life-sized figure, conveved a message 
of importance not attainable in less admired materials. It is, of course, possible that 
in spite of its expense the Sozzini effigy was to have been the major constituent of 
the memorial, without any elaborate framing. It could have been designed to be 
set on a low-placeci sarcophagus in the same fashion as the effig)' of Cardinal Pietro 
Foscari (S. Maria del Popolo, Rome, Cat. 11; Figs. 55-58), of some twentv vears 
later. The Foscari memorial, howex er, was designed to be a freestanding monument, 
very likely in the center of its chapel, and for that reason not in need of any elaborate 
framing support. But the Sozzini effig\', though a figure essentiallv in the round, 
can be shown to ha\ e been destined tor a wall tomb and, therefore, designed to have 
a requisite enclosure of some size. 

Schubring long ago su^estcd that the original presentation of the Soz- 
zini effigy was presumably like that designed by Neroccio de'Landi for the figure of 
Bishop Tomasso Piccokimini del Testa (Figs. 59, 60); that is, it was to have been 
in a high-placed, rectangular tabernacle supported on brackets.'-*^ In support of 
this proposal Schubring noted that the downward direction of Sozzini's head indi- 
cated that the figure was designed to be seen from that side (Figs. 51, 53, 54) and 
fix)m below. •^'^ While Schubring offered no other reasons for his conclusions, they 
can, in feet, be substantiated by other visual evidence. First, not only the head but 



129 Schubring, 1907, 96. The idea that the Sozzini effigy was to be part of a wall tomb has been accepted by 
several scholars including, most recently, Pfeiffir (1975, 135), who offers the same comparison to the Pic- 
colomini del Icsta tomb as brought up by Schubring. 

130 Ibid. 
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the entire figure is clearly turned to the right, making it evident that the effigy was 
designed to be seen from that side. In addition, the hands (Fig. 52) are crossed so 
that the right (perforce directed away from the viewer) is covered by the left, which 
is clearly seen from the figure's right. Similarly, the drapery about the Sozzini's legs 
is splayed out visibly on his right side but is undeveloped in this same area on the 
left. But the final proof of the figure's orientation is in the technical treatment 
of its sur&ce, because the left foot, closer to the wall and more difficult to see, is 
still covered by chasing punch marks, while the right foot is smoothly finished 
(Fig. 54). 

The probability that the projected design of the Sozzini memorial was 
close to that of the Piccolomini del Testa memorial is strong but ultimately un- 
provable. However, it is also possible that the general outlines of the monument 
may have been derived from Donatello's Baldassarc Coscia monument, for there is 
little doubt that this work was a source for Vecchietta's portrait of Sozzini. The 
Coscia figure was the only freestanding bronze effigy known to Vecchietta, and its 
placement within a high wall tomb could have certauiiy formed a model for the later 
Sozzini conunission. This is all the more probable when one considers the strongly 
veristic presentation of Sozzini's portrait. i33 The source for the intensit)' and dra- 
matic naturalism of the portrait was almost assuredly Coscia's fece as rendered in 
Donatello's famous imag^. This connection is worth noting because, as we have 
seen, Donarello exerted an extensive and ongoing influence on Sienese Renaissance 
sepulchral design, of which the Sozzini monument— or, at least, the effigy portrait- 
is only the most accomplished example to survive. In any event, speculations on the 
original design of the Sozzini tomb must remain such, not only because there is pres- 



131 Kiihlcnthal (1982, 53) has noted the alignment of the body: "Die Gestalt ist, aus dcr Achse bebogcn, leicht 

nach rechts oricntiert. Der Unterkorper liegt g^rade ausgpstreckt, in dcr Steiflieit der Tbtcnstane, dcr 
Obcrkorpcr ist etwas eingesunkcn und in der Hiifte nach aussen gcdreht." 

132 Additionally, there are two small, but noteworthy technical details that suggest the high placement of the 
Sozzini effigy. These are the relatively unfinished lower half of the cushion on which the effigy's head rests 
and the rough edge of the bronze representing the drapery's edge along the legs (Figs. 53, 54). In both 
cases, these surfaces would have been effectively hidden above the edge of the sarcophagus when the figure 
was seen from a low point of view. The difference in finish between the upper and lower halves of the 
cushion in particular suggests that such an arrangement was planned. 

133 Several scholars have suggested the &ce was cast from a death mask cast (a notion apparendy fiist proposed 
by Delia Valle, 1786, 61, and most recently by Pfeiflcr, 1975, 135, who accepts that both head and hands 
of the effigy were so modeled) . It is not necessary to postulate such a device, however, though a mask may 
well have served Vecchietta as the model for his own rendering of the figure. Indeed, as Janson (1957, 201) 
once pointed out (in regard to the possibility of Donatello's use of a life cast for the legs of Holophemcs 
fmm his Judith group in Florence), the complcxides involved in such a procedure would seem to make 
it impracdcal (and, one might add, in the context of a high-placed effigy figure, hardly necessary). Kiihlcn- 
thal (1982, 52) suggests that "das Gcacht Sozzinis had die WiiUichkdt cincr Ibtenmaskc," but that, of 
course, is quite a different thing. 
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Giovanni di Stcfano, Tomb Monument of Cardinal Pictro Foscari (right side), 
S. Maria del Popolo, Rome (Cat. 11). 




FIGURE 56 ALiNARi 

Giovanni di Stcfano, Tomb Monument of Cardinal Pietro Foscari (left side), 
S. Maria del Popolo, Rome (Cat. 11). 
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Neroccio dc'Landi, Tomb Monument of Bishop Tomasso Piccolomini del Testa 

(Cat. 27). 
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ently no evidence for a design, but also because there is evidence that no monument 
was ever actually produced and that one may never have been conceived. 

In terms of its size, quality and, above all, its destined location, the 
bronze tabernacle for the Cathedral's high altar was certainly the most prestigious 
work of Vecchietta's career. But the commission for the Sozzini tomb, contrary to 
first appearances, may have been seen as the secular equivalent of that work simply 
because of the importance and renown of the deceased. Mariano Sozzini the elder 
(1397-1467), i^"* authorit)' and prolific writer on canon and civic law, was one of 
the most femous and highly praised jurisconsults of the Renaissance. A professor 
at the universities of Siena and Padua and a student of hvunanisdc studies (if not 
a humanist himself), Sozzini engaged in numerous academic and juristic activities 
over a long judicial career. ^-^^ Today he is probably best known as a teacher, dear 
fiiend and firequent correspondent of Enea Silvio Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II. 

In addition to these achievements, Sozzini, in his time, was thought by 
many to be a true universal man, not only able to interpret the law with almost 
divine wisdom, but also highly accomplished in philosophy, cosmography, geom- 
etry, arithmetic, history, poetry, medicine, and even such diverse fields as agricul- 
ture, painting, sculpture, music and calligraphy. While modem scholars agree that 
much of this praise is hyperbolic (in particular as Sozzini, when a youth, was also 
supposed to have been highly skilled in racing, wrestling, fencing, boxing and danc- 
ing!), his leg^ writings are still much admired and there is no question that he was 
a member of the highest scholarly circles of his agp. Moreover, if Sozzini's admirers 
exaggerated when they praised him for his many talents, their fiiequently expressed 
respect for his intelligence, dignit}', honesty, courtesy, and affability must have been 
based on more than a modicum of truth. It was, thus, no small honor to Vecchietta 
when the commission for Sozzini's memorial was entrusted to him. 

Unfortunately, there arc no documents to clarify the origins of the 
Sozzini commission, either in terms of the identity of the patrons or its destined 
location. Both Schubring and Vigni speculate on the former, but without corrob- 
orating evidence. For Vigni, Sozzini "was buried at the expense of the comune in 
S. Domcnico," while Schubring su^ests that "this great bronze was presumably once 
in the Scala [i.e., the Hospital of S. Maria della Scala], from which it went to the 
possession of the Medici."^^^ In regard to this last suggestion, however, it is known 



134 Sozzini's birth date is often incorrectly given as 1401 because of confusion with Mariano Sozzino di Nanni 
d'Ambrogio degli Spannocchi, bom in that year. Sec Nardi, 1974, If. 

135 Sec Naidi, 1974, lOOff. 

136 Gilmore (1968, 187) points out that "Aeneas Sylvius had so high an opinion of Sozzini's ability .as a jurist 
that he recommended him for an appointment at Vienna, declaring that if Sozzini were to teach there, 
no German, Hungarian, or Bohemian student would henceforth come to Italy as they would all be drawn 
to Sozzini's lectures in \^enna." 

137 Vigni, 1937, 49; Schubring, 1907, 96. 
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that the effigy was in the possession of the Sozzini femily until its final surviving 
member donated it (with other memorabilia of the jurist) to the Grand Duchy of 

Tuscany. And though Vigni merely repeats a tradition that the monument was 
commissioned b\' the city of Siena, there is enough circumstantial evidence to sup- 
port this proposal of patronage. 

The earliest notice of the Sozzini effigy comes fix)m the middle of the 
sixteenth centurv in a reference by Guidi Panziroli (1515-1591). He records the 
first attribution to Vecchietta and describes the effig}' as showing Sozzini "dressed 
in his normal clothing" and "expressing his live image," adding that the work was 
meant for a monument but was in the possession of Sozzini's heirs. As pointed 
out by Mengozzi, although Panziroli was born some fifty years after Sozzini's death, 
he was acquainted with Sozzini's grandson (Mariano Sozzini luniore^ 1482-1556) 
who, though also born after the jurist s death, could have passed on information 
commonly known within the fiunily.^*! Be that as it may, Panziroli's naming of Vec- 
chietta as the sculptor of the effigy has been accepted by all modem scholars on the 
basis of st)distic comparison to the artist's \\'ell-known manner. The only points 
remaining in some doubt are the origins of the original commission and the reason, 
or reasons, that the tomb seems never to have been completed. 

Turning first to the second of these issues, one must ask if it is possible 
that the Sozzini tomb w as actually erected but taken down within a hundred years. 
The answer must be that such an occurrence, while possible, is inherently im- 
plausible. There are no notices of the tomb between its creation and Panziroli's 
remarks a hundred years later, although, given Sozzini's feme and the high quality 
of his portrait, one would have expected the work to have been mentioned by more 
than one obser\er in that time. In addition, there is no apparent reason why such 
a monument (dedicated, it should be remembered, to a highly regarded but essen- 
tially non-political person) would be removed from its original placement, particu- 
larly so soon after its creation and more particularly without contemporary observers 
noting the circumstances surrounding such remox al. FinalK', because the effigy is 
known to ha\'e been in the Sozzini famih' from at least the sixteenth centur)' until 
it entered the collections of the grand duke of Tuscany at the end of the eigh- 
teenth,i42 one must presume either that it vras removed fix)m its original place by 



138 Mengozzi, 1897, 164rt As I'tcirtcr (1975, 133) points out, the effigy was noted (by G.C. Carli, ca. 1750, 
238) as in the house of Niccolo Sozzini. 

139 Panziroli, Lib. Ill, cap. XXXV, 358-61 (citation fix»m Naidi, 1974, 360). 

140 "Statua ex acre, vivam eius imaginem exprimcns, quae pro monumento ponenda erat, adhuc in posteronun 
aedibus conservatur, Laurendi Vedetd artificis Senensis manu conflata, virum quo utebatur habitu &bre 
cxpressum rcfert." (Quoted from Mengozzi, 1897, 159). 

141 Ibid. 

142 Specifically, Fetdinando III de'Medid. The story of the Contessa Maria Porzia Sozzini's bequest to the state 
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the family, or that it was officially removed by the city of Siena and the effigx' then 
given to the Sozzini. As neither of these possibilities is likely, or even reasonable, 
one is safe in presuming that the figure had always been in the &mily's possession 
and that the work, for reasons still unknown, was never installed.^*' Why this may 
have been the case will be addressed shortly, but first we must turn to the second 
of the two questions posed above: was the effigy commissioned by the heirs of 
Sozzini or, as tradition has it, the Sienese comunei 

The earliest reference to a communal commission for the Sozzini effigy 
occurs as early as the eighteenth century. In 1715 Bernardino Perfetti described the 
effigy as temporarily on view in the Loggia del Papa, placed there for the ceremonies 
staged in honor of the entry into Siena of Monsignore Alessandro Zondadari on the 
occasion of his taking the possession of the archbishopric, i** Perfetti describes the 
circumstances as follows: "Finally, inside the Lx)^a itself, above noble hangings, 
lay the bronze statue of Mariano Sozzini, called the elder, which, by public order 
was made by the celebrated Vecchietta, our Sienese sculptor, [and] was donated to 
the Sozzini femily by the Republic, fertile mother in all rimes of men of letters.''^*^ 
Notice should also be given here to Perfetti's remark that the Sienese republic had 
donated the figure to the Sozzini family- the first time that this sug^stion appears 
and the obvious source for its assumption by later writers. Perfetti was writing almost 
one hundred and fifty years after the event, but if his information (which may 
have been based on fiunily tradition) was true, his remarks would clarify a number 
of problems. 

For the moment, however, let us assume that Perfetti was wrong, and 
that the heirs of Sozzini were, in fact, the patrons of Mariano's effigy. Is it likely that 



is presented in some detail by Mengozzi, ibid. Mcngozzi clarifies that the contessa donated the bronze 
and that the grand duke reciprocated with gifts, but that (notwithstanding the occasional notice to the 
connaiy) the effigy was not sold. 

143 For Pfe^r (1975, 133), "hochstwanchcinlich ist sie niemals in S. Domcnico fiir das Sozzini-Gtab vcrwandt 
wordcn." 

144 Mcngozzi, 1897, 160f. 

145 Mengozzi, 1897, 161. Pertetti continues, saying, "c nclla sequente ischzione fu significato il motivo pel 
quale fii in questo giomo csposta aUa pubbUca vcduta nel portico dei Piccolomini: 

'Marianus Soccinus l.C. Senen. 
Pio 11 dc g^nte Piccolominea apprimfe cams. 
Atque ab eodem in epistoiis conunendatus mirifici, 
Ut accessione qua potest maxima, 
Pompam fiimiliac Piccolomineae augeat, 
Ab ipsa scpulcrali umbra. 
In banc luccm gratulabundus et ipse, 
Pastori tanto 
Hue ascendit'" 

(Perfetti, 1715, 26; quoted from Mcngozzi, ibid.). 
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they would have commissioned such an image of their femily*s most £imous member 
separately from the tomb that was to contain it? While such a (potentialh ) large-scale 
work \\'as clcarU' costh', the Sozzini were actuaHv fairh' well-to-do and such a com- 
mission w as not beyond their means. It is, moreover, hard to conceive ot the heirs 
going to the expense of the bronze effigy without the funds (or, even less likely, with- 
out the resolve) to complete the tomb. But more important than mere cost is the 
fact that such a prestigious memorial was simply unprecedented for a private citizen; 
Sozzini was neither a member of the clcrg\' nor a sijjnore, and a monument contain- 
ing a bronze effig)', carrying witli it all the weight of status and authorit)' that only 
bronze figures could command, seems conceivable only if it had been created at the 
behest of the cit\' fathers. When one recalls the other bronze effigies of the Renais- 
sance— Fra Leonardo Dati [maestro j^encrnk of the Dominican Order), Bishop Gio- 
vanni Pecci, C'ardinals Raldassarc Coscia rqitondnui pnpn^ John XXIII), Picrro Foscari 
and Gioxanni Battista Zeno, and Popes Martin V, Sixtus I\' and Innocent \'III-the 
uniqueness of Mariano Sozzini's secular rank becomes immediately dear. Thus, is 
it not for more probable that the city fathers of Siena, grateful for Mariano's many 
years of service, not to speak of the fome he added to the comune^ commissioned 
the effigy and turned the figure over to the family with the understanding that they 
would have it integrated into a fitting memorial for their fiunous pater JkntiUasi 
Although this would constitute a unique case of such an arrai^ment in Renaissance 
Siena (and, pet haps. Renaissance Italy), it seems to be the only logical conclusion 
that one can draw from the e\'idence. 

Regardless of the origins of the commission for the Sozzini memorial, 
there can be little doubt that the work vras never completed, and one naturally 
wonders why. It is certainly conceivable that any number of problems -family finan- 
cial re\ erses, difficulties in securing a proper site for the monument, a lack of interest 
on the part of w hichex er family member tell heir to the duty of arranging the work, 
or even simple procrastination -caused the postponement of the tomb's construc- 
tion until, with each passing year, it became more and more difficult to justify the 
expense of completing it. Moreover, because Sozzini had been fittingly buried in 
the familv chapel in S. Domenico, with a flineral of ceremonv and honor, his 
memory was not in danger of disgrace because of the lack of a large memorial. It 
is, however, also possible that Sozzini's heirs, knowing that modesty was among the 
chief virtues for which Mariano was &med, decided that such a prominent, not 
to say expensive monument, was inappropriate to commemorate his memory. 



146 Sec Mengpzzi, 18S>7, 155f., and Nardi, 1974, 98. As Sarah VN'ilk McI Lini lias reminded me (\erbal com- 
munication), the representation of Sozzini with bare feet may welJ lia\ e been a reference to his humility. 
Nardi (n. 60) notes that Alessandro Sozzini, in a declaration ot" property of 1491, reported that his 

tatlier Mariano liad left .SOO florins tor tlic ornamentation oftiie tamiK' chapel. What, if any, connection 
this might ha\'e with the proposed tomb monument of the elder Sozzini is not known. 
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Under such circumstances it would not be surprising if the family had conveniently 
decided to save themselves a great deal of effort and cost by not finishing what the 
Sienese state had started. 

* 

The one Sienese tomb monument comparable to both the tombs of 
Ilaria del Carretto (in being freestanding) and Mariano Sozzini (in containing a 
bronze effigy) is the aforementioned memorial for Cardinal Pietro Foscari (d. 15 
August 1485) in S. Maria del Popolo, Rome (Cat. 11, Figs. 55-58). This work 
was long given to Vecchietta because of its general similarity to the Sozzini effigy. 
But, as already noted, it has been recently securely documented (by Kiihlenthal) to 
the hand of Giovanni di Stefano (1443/4— ca. 1504), the son of Sassetta and an active 
sculptor in Siena from the middle 1460s until the end of the century. Although 
the Foscari monument is no longer to be found in its original location within the 
church, 1"*^ the evidence of the fully carved sarcophagus indicates that the work, was 
meant to be freestanding (as it has been provisionally arranged within the past few 
years). ISO 

As Kiihlenthal has indicated, the Foscari monument is less Sienese than 
it is an eclectic mixture of Tuscan, far-north Italian and Roman elements. That is 
to say, the monument's design as a freestanding work finds parallels in such works 
as the tombs of Ilaria del Carretto, Orsato Giustiniani (Venice; d. 1464)^51 
Ambrogio Grifo (Milan; d. 1493), '^^ while the design of the marble sarcophagus 
is clearly derived fix)m Roman precedent (both ancient and Renaissance). And, as 
Kiihlenthal also makes dear, in spite of the obvious derivation of the FcMcari effigy 
finom that of Sozzini, the figures reveal many di&rences in personal style. 1^3 What 
is now equally obvious is that the Foscari monument, like the tomb of Ilaria del 
Carretto, is a work that was designed for its particular context and, beyond the per- 
sonal st)'le of sculptor in the actual modeling of the effigy, has little to do with Siena. 



147 The tomb has been oiten erroneously identified as that of Gcrolamo Foscari, a confusion sctded by Kiihlen- 
thai's discovery of a sixtccnth-cennuy record of the original inscription (sec Cat. 11). 

148 The last notice for Giovanni di Stefino seems to have been in 1497 (Kiihlenthal, 1982, 52). 

149 It is now in the first ch.ipcl to the left. 

150 See Cat. 11 and, for a more detailed accounting of the tomb's f>eregrinarion&, Kiihlenthal, 1982, 48-50. 

151 Generally attributed to Antonio Rizzo, this tomb (formerly in the small church of S. Eufennia, once in the 
cloister of S. Andrea dclla Ccrtosa) is partially destroyed (the sarcophagus) and partially dispersed (the \%tue 
figures that once adorned its comers). Sec Kiihlenthal, 1982, note 38 and, more comprehensively, R. Mun- 
man, "Antonio Rizzo's Sarcophagus for Nicolo Tron: A Closer Look," Art BuUttm, March, 15^73, 77f. 

152 By Benedetto Briosco; in S. Pietro in Gessate. Sec Kiihlenthal, 1982, n. 39. 

153 Kiihlenthal's characterization of the Foscari effigy (1982, 52f.), in the natural comparison to the Sozzini 
portrait, emphasizes what the author sees as greater sense of inner structure of the limbs and less concern 
with the particularities of fitcial details. 
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One might uv' dm the OKxiumcnt has the same ictaooa xo Giotanni di Scctmos 
Siena as the broozc tombs for Stitm TV and Tnnnrmr \HI have to PoQahiokfs 
FVjccncc: In short, one mu5t return to Sena proper to find the best— indeed the 

or.'y-rcpracntitive of a lar^-scale Sicncsc tomb in a Sienese context: the moau- 
ment itx Bishop Ibmasso Ptccolomini del lata b%' Ncnxck) dcXandi.^ 

* 

The Piccokimini del Icsca nKxiuinent (Cat. 27, F^. 59, 60; has been 
generally praised b^' the few modem schotan w ho ha\-e considered it in anv detail, 
though the work has not actually been discussed very often. ^-^ In Jact, had the 
monument been a Florentine rather than Skncsc pioducnoa, it would doubdcss 
have attracted rather less notice than it has. Nc\xrthckss, the execution of the wodt 
is certainly skilled^ its design pleasing and, taken on its own mciits, the tomb is 
acsthencallv and htstoncaliv worthy of note. 

The Piccokxnini dd "Csta tomb is a icctangulai^ bcM±et-5uppocicd taber- 
nacle deep enough to contain a nearly freestanding recumbent c^y of the bishopL 
Although the monument differs from L' ''r ing's Felici memorial in being both larger 
(as beftts a bishop as opposed to an operavo,. an i hi'. ma in actual rather rhin j 
fictive locukts, its compositional dependence on the eariier w ork is both ob\iOvi> anu 
often noted. Indeed, it is dear finm the stipulations of the documents that the or^ 
inal form, and even the dimensions of the monument were to echo dosehr the Fdid 
tf;mb, even if the btter was not specifically mentioned. Considering the superi- 
onty of Nerocdo deXandi's talents over those of Urbano da Cortona, this depen- 
dence on the bttcr's twenty-year old dcs^ may be surprising. But an explanation 



154 The Del Tetta hmAy. being related to the Piccolomini and allowed the use of the more presdgkw mmcv 
fubtdtuted it far diar own. The comb '» icnictiines uAmd co by tbe orbital gunihr fume. 

155 It is, far exmpfe, poaed over qukfcir bv Fopc-HomcscT »d Dd Bnva, nekber of wfaom iDnstBte it, 
and completely ignored by Seymour I9<56 Schubring (1907, 114-116), who also did not illustrate the 
wr)rk, gave it wmewhat more cnruidcrauon, but laigciy to explain its simple design on the basis of the 
lat:k of a «mng Sfcnesc tomb tradition. f'Bcachtet man diese Situation, so w und c it man ^ch nicht libcr 
die Ein&chheit dieses Piccoiominigiabes, fiir das, cine Stiftong der H ncdk3 r nfpo « m, docfa gcwiv oeicb- 
liche Mind zur Verfugung waren.^ Only Carii (1979, 110) and Coar (1961, 73-75) denice moee tbaa a 
few words zn the work, Cjrii calling it "one of the purest creations of the Renaissance in Siena. . . in 
which the Florentine models of Rossellino, Desidcno da Setngnana, Mattco Civ-itali arc interpreted 
with delicacy and an ornamental taste that '» typically Sienese," and Coor characterizing it as splendid 
example of the h ji mo ni o u i fusion of mnmiinrmafcty and w fi m mme , in i l|W i ral and pkaodal qualines." 
Coor abo suggnts that "Sts i n a c>.ciwt >i ficy itxam x a far the ne^cct of this wdl ptopott i oBed wodL," bar 
thi.s seem.s a bit ingenuous, given rhat the comb, though ab<3ve evc-levcl, is still generally visible, and that 
manv other memonals piaced at higher positions (the Coscu monument of Donatcilo and \Lchclozza, 
to n.ime only the most obvious) have not bdud far ancatioD. 

156 Sec Cat. 27. Tbe dimciMinro of the Fdid aooib as ca. IM x ca. 223 an. Tbe odginai Pkmkwiini dd 
Tba contrag called far dimcw i o M of apfU MiniwIy 155 x llScn. 
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may be found in the circumstances of the monument's commission, for the original 
contract^^'' was not given to Neroccio but rather to two otherwise obscure masons, 
Vito di Marco and Lucille di maestro Marco, and Nerocdo was later obliged to fol- 
low their plan. Considering this situation it is perfectly Ic^cal tliat the design of the 
monument should depend on the one work that was not onh- the sole example of 
a Renaissance wall tomb in Siena, but a work that was by a locally well-known, and 
still professionally active, pupil of Donatello. 

The commissionii^ of the Piccolomini del Testa tomb to native stone 
masons, quite aside from the actual design requirements of their work, is in itself 
interesting as it indicates that the patrons, Giovanni and Angelo Piccolomini, did 
not originally seek out a famous sculptor to honor the memory of their brother but 
were content to hire craftsmen of no great reputation. Only when Vito and Ludllo 
were vmable to complete the work (due to the death of the latter and the absence 
from Siena of the former), was the commission transferred to Neroccio de'Landi 
(4 February 1485). When Neroccio took over, however, the new commission 
called for the tomb to be "of that form, design and manner that the said Vito and 
Lucillo have obli^d themselves to do." Moreover, while the contract originally 
allowed-nay, obliged -Neroccio to alter the design if it seemed to him that such 
change "would be to the honor of said work,"'^^ this section of the contract is can- 
celled in the original document, though by whom, when, for what reason or with 
what results we do not know. From the final appearance of the tomb, however, it 
appears that Neroccio accepted the document's chaise of adhering to the overall con- 
ception of the work as originally planned. The document that reiterates the com- 
mission to Vito and Lucillo describes a tomb that corresponds in all essentials with 
the one we now see, including such details as the position of the epitaph and the 
inclusion of the upper shield-bearing putti. It may therefore be significant that the 
one detail of the final work that indicates Neroccio's taking advantage of the original 
permission to make changps that "would be to the honor" of the work is the aug- 
mentation of its overall dimensions. For while this change had the e&ct of making 
the monument larger than the Felici tomb, it made the proportions of the two 
works even closer than they would have been initially.^**' 



157 The extant document of 10 March 1484 (Coor, \96\, 147f., doc. XIX) is a copy of the earlier contract, 
which is no longer known. Sec Cat. 27. 

158 Coor, 1961, 148, doc. XlXa. See Cat. 27. 

159 "Etictto che sc al detto maestro Neroccio parcssc di mctare o trarc alcuna chosa chc flissc I'onoa- dc dctto 
lavoro lui sia obligaio €\ possi frrllo. E trasmutuare dicondo che gli pare chc sia I'onarc suo di dctto lavoro." 

160 The original dimensions, approximately 155 x 218 cm., became 202 x 252 cm. in the final version by 
Neroccio. The proportions of the ordinal Piccolomini del Testa design were approximately 1:1.4; the pro- 
portions of both the Fclici tomb (ca. 184 X 223 cm.) and the final vcision of the Piccolomini del Testa 
monument are approximately 1:1.2. 
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As the only extant monumental tomb to survive from Renaissance 
Siena, the Piccolomini del lesta memorial must, perforce, represent the Sienese con- 
tribution to the form. But if it is obviously dangerous to draw sweeping (or, perhaps, 
any) conclusions from this single example, particularly in the absence of the final 
version of the Sozzini memorial, some observations might still be offered. First, it 
is clear that the Piccolomini del Testa design echoes the essentially conservative atti- 
tude of the Sienese, both in ^neral and specifically in regard to sepulchral monu- 
ments. The tomb is hardly a ground-breaking departure from earlier examples and 
Neroccio, having little to draw from within Siena herself, offers no innovations in 
his only documented tomb monument. While this situation is certainly due initially 
to the Piccolomini brothers' unadventurous patronage of Vito and Lucillo, it cannot 
be said that Neroccio's execution of their ideas presents a significantly re-conceived 
design. 

On the other hand, the Piccolomini del Testa monument is surprisingly 
up to date in that it offers a typically Renaissance reduction of religious references 
that one associates more with Florence or even Rome than with "mystical" Siena. 

To see the ftindamentally modern attitude that the monument represents as com- 
pared to its Sienese precedents, one need only contrast it to the last monumental 
tomb produced in Siena, Tino da Camaino's Cardinal Riccardo Petroni memorial 
of ca. 1318-1320 (Cathedral). Where the earlier work makes its major impression 
througjh the use of Christian symbok, figures of saints, and Gospel narratives, the 
later memorial offers Classical inscriptions, moldings, grotesques and putti. This 
change of emphasis even goes beyond the nearly secular imagery of such Florentine 
Humanist tombs as those of Leonardo Bruni and Carlo Marsuppini. Such a presenta- 
tion is, of course, quite in keeping with Renaissance practice, but the degree to 
which it is carried out here is striking, and all the more so considering the Sienese 
context. The preferences of Angelo and Giovanni Piccolomini— which clearly deter- 
mined the essential appearance of their brother's tomb -were not out of keeping 
with the attitudes and ideas of their most &mous relative, the humanist pope, Pius 
II, but it is doubtful that they are to be taken as representing a common Sienese 
viewpoint. 

* 

The history of the Sienese Renaissance tomb monument concludes with 
three memorials that, in the traditional sense of the term, are hardly tomb monu- 
ments at all. What makes this remarkable is that these works are of historical and 
artistic importance because of the prominence of their subjects, and because they 
were created by sculptors of distinction. Yet none of these sepidchral settings - 
"settings," for they are not truly cenotaphs any more than they are recognizable 
tombs -included an effigy of the deceased or even a visible sarcophagus, but instead 
employed monumental religious images to indicate their subjects' final resting places. 
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These memorials are the fiinerar)' chapels for the sculptor Vecchietta, Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Todeschini-Piccolomini, and the first lord of Siena, Pandolfo Petrucci, and all 
were arranged for by the subjects themselves during their lifetimes. 

laking note of the position and power that Pandolfo Petrucci ultimately 
acquired as Siena's the first true s^r>^ore, one would expect him to have provided him- 
self with a sepulchral monument of impressive size and expense. This he did, but 
rather than an opulent architectural structure, or even a more modest figured tomb 
slab, Petrucci instead commissioned -some fifteen years before his death -a life-sized 
terra-cotta group of the LammtationA^^ This work, by Giacomo Cozzarelli, was 
placed on the altar of the sacristy of the Osservanza, where it marks the sepulcher 
not only of Petrucci but, in typically Sienese fashion, that of his family as well.^^^ 
In this way, Petrucci was able to call attention to his fiimilial burial site while simul- 
taneously avoiding any question of vainglorious display. For by adorning his grave 
with an expensive yet appropriate work of art, Petrucci was able to perpetuate his 
own memory within an ambience of modesty. 

Vecchietta, like Petrucci, also declined to provide his &mily tomb with 
a carved monument or portrait effigy and instead arranged for the use of expensive 
and singular works of art. The comparison, of course, must end here since Vec- 
chietta had to petition for permission to build his funeral chapel and then provided 
its necessary decoration through the efforts of his own labor. But while his plans 
included no provision for a tomb monument (beyond an epitaph), his artistic 
program, and the works of art he created to fulfill it, make for one of the most inter- 
esting episodes in the history of Sienese art. 

It was Vecchietta's rather extraordinary desire -extraordinary, that is, for 
one of his social class— to build a funerary chapel in the church of the Hospital of 
S. Maria della Scala for himself and his wife. As van Os has so clearly shown, ^^4 
artist's "quite remarkable request" of the hospital administrators underlies the 
Vecchietta's self-confidence and self-awareness as an artist. Because of this, and 
because of the exceptional nature of his intentions, Vecchietta's letter to the Bectore, 
soviet capitulo of the hospital (26 December 1476) is worth excerpting in some detail: 



161 The work is dated 1497/98. Petrucci died on 21 May 1512 at the age of sixty. 

162 A distich at the foot of the Lmientiaim group reads: UT sua posterttas secum requiesceret urnam / 
HANC SiBi PANi}tn.PHOS lUSStT ET ESSE sms. Cozzarclli is generally recognized as having long been in the 
employ of Petrucci and has been credited with the designs of both the Osservanza (and, thus, the sacristy 
that became the Petrucci fiinerary chapel), and Pandolfo's Palazzo del Moffnifico. This ongoing relationship 
between Petrucci and Cozzarelli made the latter the obvious choice for the sculptural commission for the 
Petrucci &mily tomb. For the Lamentatwn by Cozzarelli, see Lusini, 1905, 79-86; Venturi, 1908, 750; 
Dc Nicola, 1910, 6-14; Lusini, 1910, 43-59; Misdattelli, 1910, 3-5; De Nicola, 1913, 37; Beisano, 1957, 
11-115; and, particularly. Cornice, 1984, 63f 

163 "Scnensis Laurens Vivos de marmore vultus / Duxit, et excussit mollius Acra manu" (recorded by Uguigieri 
Azzolini; quoted here ftom van Os, 1977, 453, who quotes Delia Valk, HI, 1786, 67). 

164 van Os, 1977, 445-54. 
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Jesus 

In the nimc of the eternal God and His gionous Mother and all (A His 
Saints^ L, Vxxaxzo di Pictra, painter and sculptoc, calkd d Vcodiktta, 
of Siena. maJ-c rhiv pcririon to the Hospital of S. Maria della Sea la. And 
if it picascs the Rector, Wise Administrators and Chapter (I ask them) 
to gHv me a vvallcd chapd acoxdii^ to the dcs^ and the modd that 
I haw made on paper; I want to place in the said chapd a figure of Qirist 
of br^inzx that I have made. stiU unfinished, about three bracda high, 
f to be placed ) on the altar of said chapd. And in addition to the altar 
I want to make a painted pond three biacda wide by four and half 
braccia high, behind the Christ figure, as I have designed ir: the noted 
modcllo, if God give me life. . . . And the said chapd shall be named 
for the Savior. 

'1 iicn, ahcr numerous requests conccrmng the masses to be saja m the chapd, mat- 
ten omceming donations to the ho^mal, the eventualities of the diapd beii^ 
dunged, and other nmiiar patticulais, Vecdiieta continues: 

And in the noted dupd I want my grave on whatcm'side it can be done 

("in qucllo lato si possa fiire"^. And if the abovemenrioned things are 
not observed by the Hospital of S. Maria della Scaia, the said possessions 
and figure of the Savior must be returned to the Ehiomo of Siena. And 
if the Duomo of Siena for some rcasDn cannot do this, the said posses- 
sions and figure shall go to the Order of Monteoliveto outside the porta 
Tufi of Siena. 

The concern given by Vecchietta to the disposition of his sculpture and 
painting in his fiunily chapd indicates that he ''knew that he would live <m in his 
works, and wished it so."*** But one might also say that for Vecchietta, his painted 
altarpiece and his sculpture of the Risen Christ adorned his tomb site in a way that 
made an effigy, or even a tomb marker, superfluous.'*^^ Thus, while the artist's 
chapel was ultimately ckstroycd and his tmnb lost, his memorial remains still intact. 

Finally, with the altar ordered for the Picoolomini chapd in the Cathe- 



165 Milancsi, 18S4, 368. As van Os notes, Voxhiera also expresses concern ibr chaises in hb chapd that mi^t 

lu- made m the fururc, fear, that were well grounJed since the chapel was, indeed, ultimately rebuilt. The 
bronze of the Resurrected Chnst was placed on the high altar of the Annunziata and the altaipicce is today 
in the Pinacoteca. See van Oc, 1977, 451. 

166 van Os, 1977, 453. 

167 Vccthicrta's altar represents the Viipn and Child enthroned with saints Peter, Paul, Francis and, as one 
would expect, Lawrence. Lavm (1^77 1978, 14) suggests that this unusual replacement of patron portraits 
with patron saints (ix. , Lawicnce and Francis, toe Lorenzo's wife, Fnmccsca) was an "explicit aa of self-denial 
(that] betnyi a lund of aher ego, or rather ahn' non-e^ of the indnwlual pi^ 

associate with the R£nais.sanee " Accepting this at &cc value, it still does not connadkx the $Krtisik aetf- 
contidencc or, il one prefers, artistic egt), suggested by van Os and here. 
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dral, we come to a work of architecture and sculpture that is among the most elab- 
orate and important in the history of Sienese Renaissance art. Beginning around 
1481 with a small, but richly decorated marble pah d'altan^ the work eventually grew 
to become a marble chapel in the form of a large-scale, multi-storied altar with, in 
its center, a semi-circular niche enclosing Andrea Bregno's original altarpiece. As 
Carli points out, while the arch of the large niche is inscribed with Andrea's signature 
(opus andreae mediolanesis) and the date 1485, the work was long from finished 
in that year, for it is known that Bregno was to receive 2,000 gold florins for his 
work but, by 1503, he had received only 417.^^9 

The subsequent history' of the chapel's side-wall niche figures is well 
known, involving as it does the often-told tale of the problems and accompanying 
distress bom of a delinquent commission that fell upon the young, and finally the 
old, Michelangelo, i^** But that, of course, is another story, and one may well ask 
why the Piccolomini chapel finds its way into the present study at all. In truth, the 
work would not be mentioned here were it not for a stipulation, almost casually 
made, in the last will and testament of the chapel's patron. ^''^ On 30 April 1503, 
just four and a half months before Francesco Todeschini-Piccolomini was elected 
Pope Pius III (an office he held for less than a month before his death), the cardinal 
recorded in his will that he had the Piccolomini altar and chapel built to his own 
memory and to the memory of his uncle, Pius II, and, ftirther, that he wished to 
be buried there "in the event I cannot be buried in RDme.''i72 And because the car- 
dinal, in the event, vm raised to the pontifical throne, his tomb, patterned after 



168 The earliest refcrcncc to the work is in a letter of May 15, 1481(?) fiom the famed Pladna to Lorenzo 

de'Mcdici asking for a safe-conduct through Florentine territory for marble destined for the altar. Platina 
speaks warmly of the sculptor "Andrea" and it is universally accepted (notwithstanding Milancsi's first sug- 
gestion of one Andrea Fusina, a Milanese) that Andrea Bregno da Osteno is the sculptor in question. (There 
was apparently some doubt in Milanesi's mind that Platina's letter dated fiom 14i81, since he precedes it 
with an interrogation mark [Milanesi, 1854, 376]; from Mancusi-Ui^anys transcription [and translation] 
of the letter [1971, 59], the date was apparendy recorded on the document by subsequent archivists [hence 
Milanesi's question mark]. However, the letter is also shown as inscribed as having been received on May 
23, 1481. Sec also Schmarsow, 1883, ISff., [where the identification of "Maestro Andrea" is shown to be 
Andrea Bregno]; Rossi, 1911, 3ff., and Carli, 1979, 129ff.) The Piccolomini chapel is illustrated in color 
in Carli, plate feeing p. 132. 

169 Carli, 1979, 127. The payments made to Br^o are mentioned in the cardinal's will of 1501; see Mancusi- 
Ungaro, 1971, 75, and note 174. 

170 Who, in 1501, had contracted with Todeschini-Piccolomini to supply fifteen figures and to finish one begun 
by Pietro Torrigiani. For the histor)' of the Piccolomini altar, see Tolnay, 1969, 227; Mancusi-Ungaro, 1971; 
and Carli, 1979, 127-32. 

171 The cardinal's last testament is found in '^puscoli varii di scrittori senese," MS. della Biblioteca comunale 
di Siena C. VI 9, c. 618. See Schmarsow, 1883, 18ff., Rossi, 1911, 3ff., and Mancusi-Ungaro, 1971, 75f. 
(where the relevant excerpts of the will are most conveniently found, with translation; see following note.) 

172 . . . Indeed, I erected my chapel in the Metropolitan Church of Siena in memory of my uncle Pius 
Pondfex Maximus and in my memory. With regard to the chapel, I appointed two canons to oversee 
the care of the sacred objea. I have also instructed others from the same church, besides the afore- 
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that of his honored uncle, joined the latter in St. Peter's.'"'' In short, although the 
Piccolomini chapel was indicated by its donor as a possible tomb, not only was the 
structure's design totally without sepulchral imagery, it was only designated a burial 
place as a second choice to any reasonable site in Rome. 

II Vecchietta, Pandolfo Petrucci and Francesco Todeschini-Piccoiomnii 
can be seen as embodying the artistic, political and religious aspirations of their 
times, a coincidental historical circumstance that gives a poetic accent to the con- 
cluding place their funerar\' chapels hold in the histor\' of the Sienese Renaissance 
tomb. But the memorials of these men also make a fitting completion to this history 
by epitomizing the Sienese attitude toward large-scale sepulchral monuments. For 
the reluctance with which such tombs were approached in Renaissance Siena seems 
to be symbolized in the decisions by three of the city's foremost citizens, each the 
principal practitioner of his calling, to use sacred rather than personal imager\' to 
perpetuate his memorj'; considering the quality of the art thus produced, it would 
be un^cious to lament these decisions. 



mentioned, so to act. And in tlic c\cnt that I cannot be buried in Rome, it is my desire, if such be 
the case, to be buried in font of the altar when it is completed as 1 have provided for in the inscription 
on the chapel itself. (Quoted from Mancusi-Ungaro, ibid.) 

The inscription to which the cardinal refers is found on the cornice above the niche and the riser of the 

altar step and reads: 

FRAN. PICCOUJM. CAR. SENEN [ ] PII II PONT. MAX. NEPOS FRAN. CAR. SENEN. HOC. SEPVLCHRVM. 
SIBI. VIVENS. PONI. CVRAVrr 

Fmiia-sa) PiCiohmiiui, Cairiinal of Siena [ Jti^mofPopePiusII/Fnmcaco, CanlimlafSem, hadMs 

ttmib cmtai for hmsdf while alive 

The cardinal s last request to be buried in Rome if possible, was not the first time he had expressed 
such a wish. In an earlier will of September 18, 1493, ^ccolomini had recorded that it was 

his wish to be buried if he dies in Rome, in St. Peter's Basilica, specifically in his ("hape! of St. .Andrew 
next to the bones of Pius II, with the following Epitaph cut in stone three cubits high off the floor: 
By Holy God / lb Francesco Picooiomini Deacon of St. Eustace Cardinal of Siena Nephew of Pius 
II Pontifex Maximus by his last Will, he observes die years. 

And if he dies outside Romc-on the other side, however, of the Pagjia river that runs through 

the \'alle\ of Acquapendente-the procedure is, alas, that his bod\' be buried in said Chapel; and if 
he dies in other parts of Italy, he calls for his interment in the Metrof)olitan Church of Siena in his 
Chapel. (Quoted fix>m Mancusi-Ungaro, 1971, 61.) 

Interestingly, Davics (1910, 202) reports that "in the Cirotte Wnicane is a s;ra\e-.slah, figured by Dio- 
nigi, representing the Pope in the days when he was a Bishop, in full episcopal robes. The inscription states 
that it was placed by Todcschini in his lifetime (Srivcns . . . posuit capellamque hanc omavit.') at the feet 
of the tomb of his uncle in the chapel \\ hich he had foimded and endow ed in the Basilica. . . ." This would 
mean that Todcschini Piccolomini prov ided two bunal sites during his lifetime, neither of w hich was used. 
173 Both works were later moved to S. Andrea della Valle (see Davies, 1910, 197-202). 
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Catalogue 

N.B, The present catalogue is arranged alphabetically by city and then alphabet- 
ically by the subject of each tomb monument. Unless otherwise indicated, all mea- 
surements are given width before length. Abbreviated bibliographic references refer 
to the full citations in the bibliography following the catalogue. When an author 
is cited in the catalogue by name only, the information in the bibliography accom- 
panying each entry is indicated. In inscriptions, lower case letters signify Gothic 
script, capital letters Roman. The expression "noted by . . . but unpublished" means 
that a work has been mentioned or listed by the author in question but has not 
been illustrated. 
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Cat. 1 (Fig. 18) 
Scotti, Jacopo Q) 

S. Agostino; behind the high altar. Sculptor unknown. 95 x 218 cm. 

Marble slab in meclium relief. The slab is made up of two equal sections and represents the 
deceased lying in a classical shell niche with a fluted background. The effigy wears a full- 
sleeved gown and a turban but no shoes on his stocking feet. His hands are crossed at the 
waist and his head rests on a tasseled pillow with an incised border. The now-illegible inscrip- 
tion was below the figure's feet. The central relief is surrounded by a decorative border of 
dotted circles with four leaf-like points. 

Condition: Mediocre. The sur&ce is very worn, and the flaming border, thot^ intact, is 
broken in several places. 

Inscription: Illegible. 

Date: Ca. 1450? 

BibUqgmphy: Noted by Brogi, 1897, 15, but unpublished. 

It is Brogi's notice that contains the identification of the slab's subjea. 
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Cat. 2 (Fig. 41) 

Bcntivoglio, Antonio Galeazzo, usually called the "Bcnti\'oglio-Vari tomb" 
(originally designed for Bartolommeo Vari and later adapted for Bentivo^io). 

San Giacomo Maggiore; right wall of the central chapel of the east end directly behind the 

liigli altar. Sculptor: Jacopo dclla Qiicrcia and shop, with possible additions b\' others. 
C.\. 200 cm. wide x ca. 253 cm. high (from the lower molding, above the brackets, to the 
upper platform, excluding the figures). Sarcophagus reliefs, 55 cm. high; Viipn and Child 
and St. Peter above, respectively 91 and 74 cm. 

Marble wall tomb, on acanthus leaf brackets. The lowest section is comprised of a sarco- 
phagus decorated with a relief of a professor lecturing (center) to attending students (sides). 
On either corner stand statuettes of the \'irtues "Prudence" (left) and "Fortitude" (right). 
The cover of the sarcophagus is canted on a sharp angle and supports a medium relief of 
a recumbent effigy. The latter is dressed in professorial robes and cap, his hands crossed at 
the w aist, his feet and head K ing on books. At either corner stand statuettes of the \'irtues 
"Justice" (left) and "Temperance" (right). The canted sarcophagus co\er ends in a heavy, 
cornice-like platform decorated with classical moldings. This cover supports three figures 
representing (left to right) St. Paul (fourteenth centun ), Madonna and Child, and St. Peter. 
All four \'irtues may once have been at the lower molding of the sarcophagus (Matteucci, 
1967, 74ff.). 

Condition: Excellent (but see abo\ e remarks on possible rearrangement of elements). Rem- 
nants of extensive color, now laigely gone, are visible on the architectural fiaming, on the 
furniture shown in the sarcophagus reliefs, and on the books in the effigy relief. 

Inscription: Although the tomb does not carry an inscription, according to Raule the fol- 
lowing is to he found accompan\'ing it: 

ANT. BKNTIV. BOX, COMKS AC I.IBKR.ATIS TATRIAE SPLENDOR 
Date: The monument is usualh- dated after 1433 (see below). 

Btbliq^mphy: Davia, 1835; Ventun, 1908, 98-100; Filippini, 1929, 3ff.; Supino, 1910, 80f.; 
Bianchi Bandinelli, 1924, 66 n. 1; Supino, 1926, 68; Bcttini, 1931, 506; Supino, 1932, 
II, 302f.; Xicco, 1934, 87; Biagi, 1946, 74f.; Raule, 1955, 43f.; Del Bravo, 1961, 29, 
n. 137; Nicco Fasola, 1961, 293; Morisani, 1962, 43, 73; Bertini, 1966, 97f.; Matteucci, 
1966, 84; Matteucci, 1967, 74-77, 81 n. 10.; Meloni-Trkulja, 1968, #180, lOlf.; Beck, 
1970, 50f., 56; Sciolla, 1971, n. 5; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 210; Seymour, 1973, 73f ; Tor- 
chio, 1975, 254f.; Beck, 1991, 196f. 

The "Benti\'oglio-Vari" monument (probably more accurately called, as per Seymour, 
the "Vari-Bentivoglio" monument) , was apparently begun for the Fcrrarese jurisconsult, Bar- 
tolommeo Vari. The work seems to have been started by Jacopo della Querela sometime 
in the eariv 1430s and left unfinished in his Bolognese shop at his death in 1438. It is referred 
to several times in the correspondence between the fhbbrica of S. Giacomo and Jacopo's 
brother, Piiamo, after the sculptor's death, initially described (1439) as having been com- 
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missioned for 250 florins, and later (1442) as being for "Varis de Fcnaria." A document of 
1433, referring to materials that were seemingly part of the tomb, is the basis of assuming 
the work was begun in that year. In 1443, with the assumption of power in Bologna of 
the Benrivoglio, the unfinished monument was evidently taken over by Annibale Bcnti- 
vo^o for his assassinated &ther, Antonio Galeazzo (d. 1435), and the woik was completed. 
As Niccol6 di Pietro Lamberti seems to have taken over Jacopo's Bolognese shop after the 
latter's death, it has been suggested that he was responsible for the final arrangement of the 
memorial. However, it has been maintained (Beck) that the evidence for Van's existence 
is slim and that the monument, rather than being taken over by Annibale Bcntivogjio for 
the tomb of his father, was in fact designed for the latter. 

There is considerable disagreement on the degree of personal parricipadon by Jacopo 
in the Bentivoglio-Vari tomb, ranging from an attribution to Jacopo (Davia) to removing 
the work not only fix)m his hand but from his shop as well (Beck). Although the car\'ing 
of the Virtue figures is not usually given to Jacopo, he is fiiequendy credited with the effigy, 
the professorial relief, and the figures of the Virgin and St. Pettr. 
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Cat. 3 (Figs. 23, 24) 
Anonymotis Franciscan friar 

Musco Bardini. Sculptor unknown; attributed here to a Sienesc follower of Donatello. 
77 X 196 an. 

Maifole slab in low relief. The %iiic is dressed in a Franciscan habit, his hands crossed over 
his chest at upward angle, his feet bare. A cowl covers the friar's head, which rests on a tas- 
seled cushion. The face is thin, almost skeletal. The effigy lies on a curved bier with a shell 
behind the head. The bier has short legs at the lower end and carrying poles down each 
side. A Bise date (MCCC) is indscd in the bottom border of the bkr. 

ComUtkm: Fair. The sui£tce is worn, but largely intact in its major contours. The fiice has 

suffered damage to the nose and mouth. The slab is broken in the center and in the lower 
half; the bottom edg^ is damaged. The relief is presently surrounded by a dark stone fiame, 
but the original border is lost. 

Inscription: Lost. 

Date: Unknown, but the slab can probably be placed ca. 1450-1460. 

Biblii^mphy: Lensi, 1925, 762-66; Marchini, 1978, 26f.; Martinelli, 1958, 15f.; Munman, 
1985, 34; Pines, 1985, 43ff.; Neri Lusanna and Facdo, 1986, 257f., no. 192; Roscnaucr, 
1989, 252; Wohl, 1991, 318. 

For Lensi this slab is "donatellesco"; Marchini assigns it to Donatello himself, while Mar- 
tinelli attributes it to Donatello u ith aides and Rosenauer gives it to a member of Donatello's 
shop in the cariy 1430s (i.e., close to the Pecci and Crivelli slabs). Munman attributes the 
work to a Sienese fol!o\\'er of Donatello, as docs Pines (independently) . B. Santi (in Neri 
Ltisanna and Faedo) also accepts a likely Sienese origin and suggests an attribution to 
Urbano da Cortona. Wohl, accepting the placement of the tomb by Munman, notes that 
the proposal of Urbano da Cortona is "difficult to sustain." In all cases the work's relation- 
ship to the Pecci slab is noted. 

Cat. 4 (Figs. 49-54) 
Sozzini (Soccino), Mariano 

Museo Nazionale (il Bar^llo). Sculptor: Lorenzo di Pietro, called il Vecchietta. 
Length, 160 cm., width at shoulders, 40 cm. 

Bronze effigy, cast in two sections (the break comity just below the hands). The figure of 
Sozzini lies with his hands crossed and his head turned to his right. He is dressed in the 
robes and turban of a jurisconsult; his feet arc bare. 

Condition: Excellent. 
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Daw. After 1467. 

Bibliqgmphy: Pcrfetti, 1715, 26; Panziroli, 1721, 358-61; Gi^, 1723, 210ff.; Carii, ca. 1750, 

238; Faluschi, 1784, 148; Delia Valle, 1786, III, 67; Catahgo Genemk della K Galleria di 
Firenze, ca. 1800, no. 2651; Romagnoli, ca. 1835, IV, c. 555f.; Burckhardt, 1855, 581; C. 
Ptrkins, 1864, 1, 113; Mengpzzi, 1897, 155-181; Supino, 1898, 382, no. 16; Schubring, 
1907, 95-7, 115; Venturi, 1908, 481; Schubring, 1919, 183; Clapp, 1926, 51; Cellini, 1930, 
239-43; Vigni, 1937, 49f., 81; Middeldorf, 1938, 142; F. M. Perkins, 1940, 154; Ragghi- 
anti, 1954, 334; Coor, 1961, 20, 45, 73; Del Bravo, 1970, 87; Pope-Hennessy, 1971, 306; 
Pfeiffer, 1975, 132-37; CarU, 1980, 43. 

See discussion in text. 
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Cat. 5 (Fig. 47) 
Sant'Aniello 

Cathedral; altar fiontal in die sacristy. Sculpun- unknown; attributed to either 
Antonio Fardini or Jacopo dclla Qucrda. 68.5 x 185 cm. 

Altar frontal relief in white marble, highly polished. The relief effigy (^Sant'Aniello was prob- 
ably originally in a similar position, though higher, on a sarcophagus. The bearded, ton- 
sured saint is shown lying, hands crossed, on a cloth-draped bier, his haloed head on a tas- 
seled pillow. The figure's gown covers his fixt; a croziec, held under his left arm, is placed 
diagonally from the left shoulder to the right foot. 

Condition: Excellent, though the lower draper\' of the bier doth may have been cut when 
the relief uas re-set into its present location. Other minor reductions and additions to the 
frame may also have taken place at that time (see below: Kosegarten, 1968, If., and n. 1). 

Inscription: None. 

Date: None, but probably ca. 1390-1395. 

MU^mphy: Ridolfi, 1882, 368; Lazzareschi and Pardi, 1941, 95; Belli, 1953, 63; Long- 
hurst, 1962, R I; Kosegarten, 1968, 223-72; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 209; Bantcchini and 
Calcca, 1973, 148 (cat. #652); Seymour, 1973, 28; Paoletti, 1973, 103; Paoli, 1986, 209f.; 
Beck, 1988, 28, 31; Beck, 1991,' 13, 59, 194. 

The relief's present location goes back only to the nineteenth century. In all probability 
the work was originally in the Cappella del Santuario, in the north transept (Kosegarten, 
1968, 234), though Paoli (1986, 210), places it on the opposite side (noting that "the dis- 
placement of the altar dedicated to the saint in which the relief was placed, from the south 
transept to the north, ... is not documented. It is certain, however, that in 1447 the altar 
was still situated in the south transept" [doc. cited]). The attribution of the figure to 
Antonio Pardini was originally that of Ridolfi and is supported hv Se)'mour, Baracchini and 
Caleca, and Paoli; the attribution to Jacopo della Querela, the subject of an extensive analy- 
sis by Kosegarten, is supported by Pope-Hennessy. Most recendy. Beck has suggested the 
name of one of Jacopoi's sometime-partner, Giovanni da Imola, as the author of the relief. 

* 

Cat. 6 (Figs. 39, 40) 
Ilaria del Carretto 

Cathedral; left transept. Sculptor: Jacopo della Quercia (and aides?). 244 x 88 x 66.5 
(sarcophagus, including base); 204 x 69 (figure slab). 

The tomb consists of a marble, freestanding sarcophagus supporting the recumbent cffig\' 
of Ilaria del Carretto. The sarcophagus rests on a (modern) black marble base molding that 
matches its architectural contours. Below this is a low, wide marble base diat forms a broad 
step around the monument. The long sides of the sarcophagus are each decorated with five 
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winged, swag-bearing putti^ while the short sides carry an acanthus leaf cross (fix>tAvest) and 
the Guinigi-Carretto coat-of-arms (head/east) flanked, at its base, by acanthus leaves. The 
latter is made up of red and black inlaid stones set into the white marble matrix. Classical 
moldings decorate the upper edge of the sarcophagus. The effigy lies on a thin, rectangular 
slab somewhat smaller than its supporting sarcophagus; the slab is rounded on its edges 
and cut to appear to be in two superimposed layers. The effig)' of Ilaria, her hands crossed 
below her waist, is dressed in a long, high-necked, flowing gown (a ''''cioppa" or ^''peUanda"; 
see Beck, 1988, 29; 1991, 61) that is belted just beneath her bodice. Her sleeves are very 
full, ending in tightly fitting cuffs. A split-sleeved mantle covers her shoulders and reaches 
past her feet, which arc covered by her gown. On her head she wears a ^ihirlanda, a cylindrical 
headdress decorated with leaf and rosette bands. Ilaria's head lies on two thick, tasscled pil- 
lows, the upper smaller than the lower, while her feet rest on a small reclining dog, who 
in turn lies on her mande. 

Condition: Excellent for the extant parts, but possibly missing one or more sections, includ- 
ing the inscription and, possibly, an elaborate baldachin (see below). There is minor break- 
age (the noses of the putti on the south flank of the sarcophagus; the middle finger of the 
effigy's left hand; the buttons and edge of the latter*s collar; pieces of the molding at the 
base, especially at the corners; the wing tips of the angels on the east end; etc.) and some 
wear (liana's nose; the forward surfaces of the putti on the south flank of the sarcophagus). 
In addition to a presumed inscription, also missing are some sort of metal decoration just 
above the effigy's headdress (probably a bronze diadem, three holes for which are visible 
at the sides and top of the head), and, very likely, a marble casket section between the sar- 
cophagus and the effigy (see below). Beck (1988, 29; 1991, 62), following Seymour (1973, 
33) notes that the monument at one time may have had painted highlights and gilding, 
all now missing. In addition, Beck (1988, 31f ; 1991, 63f ) has called attention to the differ- 
ence in condition of the south and north sides, particularly in regard to the damage to the 
faces of the putti. (The monument has recently undergone a cleaning with controversial 
results. As I have not been able to examine the tomb in the ordinal since this procedure, 
I cannot comment on the alleged overcleaning, though there appears to be little doubt that 
the present surface is now considerably lighter than iUustrated in this volume.) 

Date: Ca. 1406-1408 (but see below). 

Selected Biblif^phy: Vasari-Milancsi, 1568 (1906), II, Illf ; Marchio, 1721, 258; Cicognara, 
II, 1816, 38f ; IV, 1823, 419; Iknta, 1820, 32-4; C.C. Perkins, 1864, 107f ; Bongi, 1871, 
16; Bongi, 1892, 120; Ridoffi, 1882, 110-22; Cornelius, 1896, 65-71; Weber, 1898, 24f ; 
Burger, 1904, 257; Venturi, 1908, 69-71; Marquand, 1915, 24-33; Schubring, 1919, 108, 
170-73, 177, 224; Bianchi Bandinelli, 1924, 66 n. 1, 70; Lazzareschi, 1925, 63-97; Longhi 
C'Ermanno Caratri"), 1926, 94-96; Supino, 1926, 5, 30-33; Lunardi, 1928; Mancini, 
1928, 433-44; Nicco, 1929, 134f.; Lanyi, 1930, 35-43; Sahni, 1930, 175, 91; Nicco Fasola, 
1934, 39-46; Bacci, 1936, 89-104, lOlf , 306f ; Paribeni, 1938, 12-18; Ragghianti, 1938, 
136f.; Lazzareschi and Pardi, 1941 (1978), 95f.; Biagi, 1946, 8-10 59f.; Carli, 1949, If.; 
Brunetti, 1951, 9; Gnudi, 1951, 9f ; BeUi, 1953, 68; Nicco Kisola, 1961, 288; Morisani, 
1962, 16-20, 58-60; RondeUi, 1964, 131-42; Hanson, 1965, 35-41; Morisani, 1965, 
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75-78; Seymour, 1966, 48f.; Carli, 1967, 65; Bertini, 1968, 45-48; Kosegartcn, 1968, 
223-72; Meloni-Trkulja, 1968, #180, lOlf.; Frevtag, 1969, 12-26; Belli Basarli, 1970, 68; 
Del Bravo, 1970, 24-6, 28f., 42-4.; Frc>T:ag, 1971, 372; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 38, 211f.; 
Baracchini and Caleca, 1973, Cat. #535, 134-6; Seymour, 1973, 6f., 32-5, 79, 82, 88; 
Del Bravo, 1975, 62tf.; Freytag, 1975, 75-8; Frcytag, review of Seymour, 1975, 441-3; 
JacopodelkQuenia.., 1975, 87; Vignolini, 1975, 86-88; Bauch, 1976, 154f.; Krautheimer, 
1977, 91-97; Bule, 1987, 25-28; Anonymous (Gian Lorenzo Mellini), 101-09; List- 
Fre>'tag, 1986, 9-20; PaoU, 1986, 233-238; Beck, 1988, 1-35; Beck, 1991, 10, 15f., 55-67, 
95f., 142^8, 341, 342f., 344f. 

Ilaria del Carretto dei Marchcsi di Savona was the second wife of Paolo Guinigi, to 
whom she was married for less than three years when she died, on 8 December 1405, fol- 
lowing the birth of her second child, a daughter also named Ilaria. Hie tomb built by 
Guinigi for Ilaria, now in the Cathedral of Lucca, has been moved several times within that 
structure. Scholars usually give the Cathedral as the tomb's original location, the site of the 
assumed Guin^ chapel bdng variously placed. Faoli (1986, 233f ), for example, accepts 
the likelihood that Ilaria was originally buried in the Chapel of S. Lucia in the cloister of 
S. Francesco (as revealed in the sixteenth-century "Cronica di Lucca" of Salvadorc Dalli [Ms. 
133 c. 197. R. Archivio di Stato, Lucca] published by Lazzareschi [1925, 80]), but never- 
thelf^ concludes that the llaria's tomb, *^ has been proposed many times, must have been 
placed initially in front of the altar (not chapel) of SS. Giovanni and Biago, in the south 
transept of the Duomo. . . ." Most recently, however. Beck (1988, 25; 1991, 144), agreeing 
with Belli Basarli (1970, 68), accepts the S. Francesco burial site as the location of the tomb 
itself, "specifically . . . the laigp semi-independent Guinigi chapel erected during the middle 
of the Trecento." As summed up by Beck (1988, 26f 1991, 56f , 144-46; but cf also Barac- 
chini and Caleca, 1973, 134f.), after the expulsion of Guinigi from Lucca in 1430 the tomb 
was dismantled and, by the sbcteenth century, moved to the Cathedral, where Vasari saw 
it against the wall just outside the sacristy where it remained until at least 1721 when Mar- 
chio noted its location. The tomb's placement against a wall indicates that one of its long 
side reliefs may already have been removed, though this is not sure. By 1760 the woric was 
displaced to the now destroyed Garbesi chapel and, by 1829, it was to found on the wall 
of the left transept (its present north putto relief having been sent to the UfEzi and, ulti- 
mately, the Bargello in Florence). The missing relief was reintegrated with the sarcophagus 
in 1889 and, in 1913, the west end (fiaot) of the latter carrying the Guinigi-Garretto coat- 
of-arms, discovered two years earlier, was returned to the tomb, which was then placed in 
the posidon we find it today. 

As problematic as determining the original location of the Ilaria tomb is, there is even 
less assurance as to the memorial's original appearance. Theories on this range widely, from 
its present appearance as a freestanding monument at floor level (including suggestions that 
it was higher or lower than its position today), to proposals that it was once a wall tomb 
at floor-level or a bracketed wall tomb in a niche (its ends and right side supposedly being 
later additions) . 

There is also no real consensus on whether or not the work had an elaborate architectural 
tabernacle or canopy of some kind, or even, in the case of its ground-level restorations, 
whether it was to be seen from above (by means of its being a step below floor level) or 
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closer to eye-level (by its being supported by one or more basement courses; the black 
marble slab on which it now stands is modem.) In addition, now usually accepted as correct 
is Krautheimer's su^estion (1971, 91-97) that the relationship between the sarcophagus 
and the upper relief does not seem right and that a connecting piece, presumably a marble 
*^cassa''-a caskct-likc section, somewhat laiger than that of the effigy and about 50 cm. hi^- 
was once used as a transitional element. (The anonymous author [Gian Lorenzo Mellini] 
of "Omaggio a Ilaria del Carretto," [1987, 109], without reference to Krautheimer, presents 
a similar reconstruction but one in which the sides of the "cassa" arc sloped). Most rccendy. 
Beck, summarizing the possible appearance of the monument, describes it as having had 
"at least three principal elements: (1) the 'alia antica' sarcophagus with the ten putti holding 
garlands; the arms, and the cross; (2) a marble casket, the 'cassa', very likely with an inscrip- 
tion; (and) (3) the effigy of Ilaria, with the dog at her feet," adding that ^here is also very 
gpod reason to believe that there was a fourth element, some sort of canopy or baldachin 
supported by columns" (1988, 26, 30; similarly, 1991, 146f ). On the latter. Beck concludes 
(given clues to the tomb's orientation as suggested by the movements of the corner putti), 
that "while the tomb was independent of the East wall in the Guinigi Chapel in San Fran- 
cesco, it was planned to be placed close to the back wall behind the altar, and vtry possibly 
the supports of the canopy on that side were actually attached to the wall itself. In this posi- 
tion too, the foliated cross would have &ced the back of the altar, rather than having been 
somewhat hidden near the wall, as must have been the case with the arms" (1988, 30; simi- 
larly, 1991, 148). 

Although there is virtual unanimity that the figures of Ilaria and the dog at her feet are 
autograph works of Jacopo della Querda, there is considerable disi^ement that he did all 
of the carving of the sarcophagus sides. Indeed, the possibility that the tomb was originally 
placed against a wall is thought feasible because there is common agreement that the putto 
frieze of the north side is by another hand and, thus, may have been a later addition. In 
fact, this relief is usually attributed to Jacopo's sometime-partner, Francesco di Valdambrino 
(although Jacopo's design is usually assumed), and seen as part of the original conception 
(i.e., freestanding) of the monument. However, Beck (1988, 28 and, particularly, 30f. and 
similarly, 1991, 63f.) si^gcsts that Jacopo was not only responsible for the des^ of both 
long sides of the sarcophagus, but much, if not most, of the carving as well. Beck also points 
out that the common division of work (i.e., the south side to Jacopo, the north to Fran- 
cesco) ignores the di&rence in condition between the two sides, which have undergone 
diverse histories. Considering this, Beck stiggests, leads to a di&rent assessment of the 
work, and the author concludes that the two cross-legged figures, one on each side, are likely 
by Francesco, and that, in addition, the two putti flanking the cross-legged figure on the 
north side (numbers two and four, left to r^t) may be by one of Jacopo?s other occasional 
partners, Giovanni da Imola. It has also been suggested (by Freytag, 1975, 76; Baracchini 
and Caleca, 1973, 135) that the north side was a later restoration by Matteo Civitali. As 
already indicated. Beck rejects this hypothesis, and Bule, given the necessary date of such 
a restoration (in the middle 1480s) sees it as an unlikely possibility. Marquand (1915, 24-33) 
is the only modern critic who doubts Jacopo's authorship of the monument per se. 

When the head piece, which bears the Guinigi-Carretto arms, was reintegrated with the 
tomb in 1913, the argument that the work memorialized Guin^'s first wife (Maria de^ 
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Antelminelli) and not Ilaria was laid to rest for most scholars. Recently, however, List- 
Freytag (1986, 9-20) has put forward interesting arguments that the figure represents 
Guinigi's fourth (and last) wife, Jacopa de'Trinci, that the efEgy and the sarcophagus were 
not originally conceived as a single work, and that the monument at one time may have 
actually been a double tomb. 

As to the date of the tomb, there is similar scholarly disagreement, though usually within 
a narrower framework of possibilities. In general the work is dated after liana's death in 
1405, usually within the bracket of 1406-1408, with some adhering to a post-1408 date and 
others suggesting a placement as late as 1413. Naturally, List-Freytag's opinion that the monu- 
ment represents Guinigi's last wife produces a date after the latter's death in April of 1422. 

For a more detailed summary of the history of the tomb of Ilaria, see Morisani, 1962, 
58f.; Del Bravo, 1970, 43f.; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 211f ; Baracchini and Caleca, 1973, Cat. 
#535, 134-6, Vignolini, 1975, 86-88, List-Frcytag, 1986, 14-16, and, particularly. Beck, 
1988, 24-35 and 1991, 55-67, 142-48. 

Cat. 7 (Figs. 10, 11) 

Trenta, Lorenzo, and his wife (wives.') 

San Frediano; Trenta chapel (Cappella di San Riccardo). Sculptor: Jacopo della Querela 
(and aides?). Lorenzo's slab, 122 x 247 cm.; his wife's (wives'?) slab, 123 x 244 cm. 

Marble slabs in medium relief. Lorenzo lies on a hingpd cloth that is decoratively folded 
under him, his arms crossed at an angle below his waist, his head and feet resting on tasseled 
cushions. The head-cushion is ornamented with vertical bands of foliate relief. To the left 
of the foot-cushion is a shield, the coat-of-arms no longer visible. (The coat-of-arms, accord- 
ing to Lazzareschi, 1929-1930, 118f., was still visible in the eighteenth century; cf. Beck, 
1991, 96, n. 107). To the right of the shield is a small cross. The inscription border is of 
a piece with the figured section of the slab, though clearly demarcated fi-om it. Trenta's wife 
is dressed in a high-belted gown and flowing headdress. Her plain head pillow is more oval 
in shape than that of her husband. It is partially covered by a tied, curtain-like, fringed doth 
that drops vertically behind the figure and frames her where it is gathered at the sides. As 
found in Lorenzo's slab, a now blank coat-of-arms (but see above) and a small cross flank 
the foot pillow. The inscription border is separated more clearly from the figured plane of 
relief than that of Lorenzo and the vertical cutting, especially in the comers, has more 
emphasis. 

Condition: Generally good; some wear, particularly on the feces and more so on the &cc of 

Trenta's wife. 

Inscriptions: 
(Lorenzo Trenta) 

+ hoc est sepulcrum / laurentii q(uon)dam nobilis viri magistri / federigi trenta / 
delucha et suo(rum) desendc(n)tium an(n)o mcccc 16 

* This is the tomb cf Lorenzo [smj <f the late nobiemm m. Rdetyo Hmtu of Lmccu and of his descent 
dtmts 1416. 
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(Trenta's wives [see below]) 

^ hoc est scpulcrum / domina(runi) et desdendentium lavirentii / q(uon)dan nobilis 

viri / magistri federigi trenta delucha an(n)o mccccxvi 

''' This is the tomb <^tiie wmm imd descendants of Ltmnzo [sm] of the km tubl^^ 
Thnta of Lucca 1416. 

Date: ca. 1412-1416 

Selected Bibliqgmphy: Vasari-Milanesi, II, 115; DeUa VaUe, 1785, II, 150; Cornelius, 1896, 
77f.; Reymond, 1907, 36; Schubrir^, 1919, 174; Bianchi Bandinelli, 1924, 66 n. 1; 
Lazzareschi, 1925, 71-4; Bacci, 1929, 155-7; Lazzareschi, 1929-30, 218f.; GieUy, 1930, 
30f.; Bacci, 1933, 230-37; Campetti, 1933, 271-294; Foratti, 1933, 513; Nicco Fasola, 
1934, 50f.; Bacci, 1936, 151ff., 358; Paribeni, 1938, 18; Lazzareschi, 1939, 25-28; Laz- 
zareschi and Pardi, 1941 (1978), 97; Biagi, 1946, 62; Nicco Fasola, 1961, 289; Panofeky, 
1964, 72; Hanson, 1965, 44f.; Morisani, 1965, 28, 63f. ; Bertini, 1966, 42; Seymour, 1966, 
65; Belli Barsali, 1970, 197; Del Bravo, 1970, 23f., 34; Pope-Hennessy, 1972, 210, 212; 
Seymour, 1973, 39, 42, 47; Bruschcttini, 1975, 136f.; Paoli, 1980, 27-36; Bennett and 
Wilkins, 1984, 145; Pines, 1985, 38; List-Frcytag, 1986, 22-25; PaoU, 1986, 210, 238-53; 
Beck, 1991, 94-97, 158-61. 

On 28 February 1412, Lorenzo Irenta was accorded permission to build a new chapel 
in S. Frediano in honor of SS. Gerolamo, Orsola and Riccaido and dedicated to the last. 
A year later Jacopo della Quercia and Giovanni da Imola are noted as working in the chapel, 
the notice being in a letter (from Giovanni Maipigli to Paolo Guinigi, lord of Lucca) that 
brought charges of robbery, seduction and sodomy against the men. As a result of this accu- 
sation Jacopo fled Lucca and Giovanni was imprisoned. When Lorenzo Trenta secured per- 
mission in 1416 "to redo and renew" ("rifare et rinovar^') the saint's altar in the chapel of 
S. Riccardo, the commission was g^ven to Jacopo, since pardoned. On 11 March of the same 
year Jacopo received a safe conduct valid for four months and he returned to Lucca. (Gio- 
vanni remained in jail until 17 June of the following year, and is documented as being in 
Siena in September and October of 1419.) 

Lazzarnchi (1925, 72) has maintained that the directive of Lorenzo Irenta's will (of 20 
June 1439) that he be buried "in the tomb or sepulcher, constructed some time ago in the 
chapel of S. Catenna, erected in the church, or next to the church of S. Frediano in Lucca, 
in which sepulcher was placed the body of his father and the body of his paternal grand- 
fether," indicates that the slabs were moved to the chapel of S. Riccardo when the former 
chapel was torn down. Pope-Hennessy (1972, 212) has accepted the su^stion of the slabs' 
original placement, and Bruschcttini (ibid.) has accepted the proposed reason for their being 
removed to the chapel of S. Riccardo. This reason, however, is rejected by Paoli because, 
first, the chapel of S. Caterina still existed in the eighteenth century, and second, because 
the permission obtained by Irenta to build the chapel of S. Riccardo clearly describes it as 
a fiinerary chapel. Paoli points out that Trenta's wish to be buried in the chapel of S. Caterina 
was a last minute change of mind, and that a previous will of 1438 does, in fact, indicate 
the chapel of S. Riccardo as the desired place of burial. Thus, Paoli maintains, the slabs had 
already been placed in the present location and were never moved fixjm another chapel, in 
spite of Irenta's last will. 
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Because Trenta died in 1439, there has been considerable speculation on the reason for 
the dates of 1416 found on both tomb slabs. For Del Bravo (1970, 34), the design of the 
slabs goes back to 1412. Hanson (1965, 45) suggests that although the tombs "may have 
been begun in 1413, the inscriptions certainly suggest that they were completed in 1416." 
Bacci (1929, 155-7) originally saw the slabs as completed by 1413, but later (1933, 233) 
questioned the logic of the memorials having been completed twenty-three years before 
Trcnta's death. Lazzareschi (1925, 73f.) accepts the date of 1416 for both the beginning and 
completion of the reliefs, as do Belli Basarli (1970, 197), Pope-Hennessy (ibid.) and Brus- 
chettini (1975, 136). Paoii, however, sees the situation as more complex. While the chapel's 
altarpiece is usually assumed to have been finished in 1422, as indicated by its signed inscrip- 
tion {"hoc opps fecit iacobvs magistri petri de senis. 1422"), for Paoli the "altare" of the documents 
refers not to the dossal but the altar table, thus allowing three more years (i.e., from 1413 
rather than 1416) for its completion in 1422. Paoli suggests that the date 1416 records the 
year in which the relics of S. Riccardo were placed under the new altar dedicated to him 
and that the slabs were probably placed at the same time. Thus, for Paoli the tombs could 
already have been finished before Jacopo fled Lucca and Giovanni da Imola's imprisonment 
in Januar)' of 1414, or they were begun before those events and finished later by an aide 
of the Sienese left behind in Lucca, but their placement in the chapel had to be coincident 
with that of the altar table and the sarcophagus of S. Riccardo, when the chapel acquired 
its final architectural order. Thus the date of 1416 comes to assume a value of a "terminus 
ante" in the sense that it does not necessarily indicate the finishing of the sculptures but 
only the altar table, and the completion of the inscription on the borders of the slabs vsdth 
the addition of the indication of the year (Paoli, 1980, 29). (Paoli [30] similarly suggests 
that the date 6n the altar, 1422, is not to be taken as referring to its execution or completion 
but rather is commemorative of its placement, exactly 700 years after the death of S. Ric- 
cardo.) Most recently. Beck (1991, 95, 159) aigues against Faoli's suggestions, maintaining 
that the date of 1416 seems integral with the rest of the inscription and not an addition. 
Beck flirther holds that the slabs were not intended for the San Riccardo Chapel and, thus, 
regardless of the possible placement of that saint's relics there in 1416, that event "has no 
relevance for the tombs." (For Beck, the recorded date of 1422 on the altarpiece and the 
fiunily servants' tomb is a likely date for both the chapel and fiirnishings.) 

The identification of the female efiigy is not clear. It is often maintained that the figure 
represents Trenta's first wife, Lizabetta Onesti (dead before 1426, the year of Trcnta's second 
marriage), and that at one time the Onesti coat-of-arms was to be found on the now blank 
shield at the foot of the tomb (Lazzareschi, 1925, 73). Bacci, however (1933, 233), points 
out that the tomb "carries the reference to the women (emphasis added) and descendants 
of Lorenzo Trcnra. If (Bacci continues) the sculpted figure had been a woman of the house 
of Onesti, why has her name not been written there.' And if the Onesti coat-of-arms 'that 
one saw sculpted there' had been there, why should the wording 'dominarum et descen- 
dentiiim Laurentii' (i.e., the plural) have been used rather than Nomine* (i.e., the singular)?" 
The implication of this, of course, is that both of Trenta's wives (his second was Giovanna 
Lazzari) were to be buried here. In itself this is not problematic if the slab was carved later 
than is usually accepted. But, as Bacci notes, would Irenta have commissioned a tomb to 
more than one wife before the death of the first and before his envisioning his later marnagie 
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to the second? The solution, perhaps, is that the inscription was left uncut during the first 
wifej's lifetime and, having not been completed inmiediately after her death, remained un- 
carved in anticipation of subsequent references to her replacement. Indeed, it is possible 
that Irenta, having commissioned his tomb slab and that of his wife during their lifetimes, 
quite reasonably chose not to have either of them inscribed until after dieir deaths. As 
Trenta died long after his first wife, it is likely that neither slab was inscribed until after 
Giovanna's death as well, at which time the use of the slab for both women, with an appro- 
priately generic reference, might have seemed a sensible solurion to Irenta's heirs or the exec- 
utors of his estate. 

In regard to the actual carving of the slabs, that of Lorenzo is universally given to Jacopo, 
while the hand of Giovanni da Imola is occasionally seen in the tomb of Lorenzo's wife (e.g., 
Lazzareschi and Pardi, 1941 [1978], 97; Seymour, 1973, 42; attribution rejected by Popc- 
Hennessy, 1973, 1476). (In fact, the possibility of Giovanni's contribution depends to a 
large degree when the slabs are dated, since he is known to have been in jail from early 1414 
through June, 1417. As Beck [1991, 95, 159] accepts the 1416 date as "assured," for him 
Giovanni's authorship is elimated ftom consideration.) Althoi^ the distinction between 
the two slabs is usually based on considerations of style, it is generally recognized that the 
slabs are worn to a degree that a judgment of the final finish for purposes of attribution 
is extremely difficult. For Beck, 'Mf the condition is taken into account, ... a good case 
can be made for assuming that this tomb is by Jacopo della Quercia. . . ." (Beck, 1991, 161). 
In addition. Beck (1991, 96) notes that "the gender of the subjects [may] have influenced 
their creator to call upon alternate figural conventions." 
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Cat. 8 (Fig. 20) 
Bccucci, P. Michelc 

S. Agostino; mounted on the right nave wall, near the presbyter)'. Seulptor unknown. 
99 X 220 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. Becucci is dressed in the habit of an Augustinian friar, his arms 

crossed at his waist o\ er a book. His head rests on a tasseled cushion that is decorated with 
foliate tendrils. Tiie figure lies in a classical shell niche with a fluted background. Coats- 
of-arms (goats rampant) are placed in the upper comers above the niche. 

Condition: Fair. Although the relief is not excessively worn, the slab has been cracked in sev- 
eral places and the inscription frame has one section (upper rig^t) reconstructed in reverse. 

Inscription : theoixxsus michael, nomen cm convenit ex re angelicum vtta, dogaiate 

ET INGENIO UK SITUS EST, GENITUS NICHOLAO PATRE; PARENTES MASSA DEDIT, DECORAT 

ET GENUS ET PATRIAM 

Date: Unknown, but see below. 

Bibliqqmphy: Noted b\ Pctrocchi, 1900, 136; Lombardi, 1985, 116f.,270;andGentiliniand 
Sisi, 1989, 59, but unpublished. 

Petrocchi describes the Bccucci slab as being in front of a step near the main altar. He 

attributes the work to one "Apelle" who, in 1410, supposedh' designed and began construc- 
tion of the cloister of S. Agostino. ("In un capitello del chiostro, prcsso la porta d'ingresso, 
era Tiscrizione a ricordo del suo principio avvenuto nel 1410 per mano di maestro Apelle. 
Neirabolire, pochi anni sono, un lato del chiostro per dar ma^or luce alle Scuole comunali, 
quel capitello fu tolto, ne so ove sia andato a finire." 136, n. 2). Lombardi (270) repeats this 
information in brief, adding (116f.) that Becucci died in 1336. Presumably, this is a misprint. 
As suggested in the preceding essay (see p. 39f.), this work is much too advanced, both 
in srs'le and epigraphy, to ha\'e been carved as early as 1410 and should be dated afisr 1450. 
Gentilini (Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 59), indcpendcntlv arrived at the same suggestion put 
forward here (see text) that the relief is very probably the product of the shop of Urbano 
da Cortona. 

Cat. 9 (Figs. 7, 8) 

Casini, Bishop Antonio 

Cathedral; presbyter)' (under vault of the campanile). Sculptor unknown. 
134.5 X 310 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The figured zone is in four sections, the bottom one of a piece 

with the "pedestal" under the figure and the outside border. The inscription border, includ- 
ing the latter, is in eleven sections. The central sections contain the effig\' of Bishop Casini, 
dressed in his robes of office and with a crozier next to his right side. He hes under a Gothic 
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tabernacle, his head resting on a tasseled pillow. Below his feet is a pedestal-like support 
that carries a coat-of-anns. While the latter is now nearly obliterated, it is described by Galli 
as "uno scudo gentilizio traversato da una sbarra orrizontale intermediate da una croce 
fiancheggiata dalle lettere C Re ripieno nei vuoti con tre stelle per parte disposte a triangolo, 
cd in fondo ic lettere AC..." 

Condition: Generally good, though worn. All parts of the slab are intaa and the inscription 
is legible. The main panel of the effigy relief is broken on a s%ht angle. 

Inscription: quern genuit papae medicus fianciscus honcsti praesulis antoni contegit ossa 
lapis. Obiit anno dni mccccxxviiii. Iv die mensis februatii cujus anima requiescat in pace. 
Amen 

Tlrtf stone covers the bones rfthe virtuous Bishop Antonio, son of the Sienese Fnmcesco, doctor of the pope. 
He died m the year of our Lord 1429. Rbruary 4th. May his soul rest in peau. Amen. 

Date: Ca. 1429. 

Biblio£pnphy: Ugurgieri Azzolini, I, 1649, 147; Galli, 1871, 270f.; Petrocchi, 1900, 58; 
Lombardi, 1985, 282. 

Antonio Casini was the son of Francesco Casini (a doctor of Martin V), and cousin of 
Cardinal Antonio (I) Casini (d. 1439), with whom he should not be confused. According 
to Petrocchi, the slab was still in place in the transept chapel (del Rosario) when he wrote 
about it before 1900. 

Cat. 10 (Fig. 9) 
Tura di Bartolo 

Cathedral; nave. Sculptor unknown. Ca 68 x 206 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The effigy lies on a blank ground, his hands crossed at the wrists 
just below his waist. The figure wears a turban and a loi^ gown that reaches the ankles. 

His head lies on a tasseled cushion, the decoration of which is no longer discemable. Above 
the figure is a coat-of-arms, now worn smooth. The remnants of a tracery arch fill the upper 
comers. 

Omditim: Poor. The image is much abraded, the inscription nearly obliterated. The slab 

is broken in several places (molding, right center; horizontal break from the left edge run- 
ning through the figure's right leg; a diagonal crack across upper left corner) . 

Inscription: sepulcrum thuie bartoli thurc mercatoris et heredum suorum (fiom Petrocchi, 

1900, 46). 

Date: Ca. 1449 (see below). 

Bibliqgntphy: Noted by Petrocchi, 1900, 46, but unpublished. 

According to Petrocchi, Tura di Bartolo, "dottore fiunossissimo in teologia e medidna," 
died in 1449. 
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Cat. 11 (Figs. 55-58) 
Foscari, Cardinal Pietro 

S. Maria del Popolo; first chapel to left (north). Sculptor: Giovanni di Stetano. 
81 X 192.7 cm. 

A freestanding marble sarcophagus supporting a bronze effigy. The sarcophagus is decorated 
in Roman Renaissance style, w ith garlands, seraph heads and, at the comers, harpy fig^res. 
Foscari is dressed in a cardinal's \estmcnts, marked w ith raised seams in a diamond pattern 
on the chasuble. His hands are crossed over his abdomen, his head rests on a tasseled 
cushion that carries his coats-of-arms. The effigy is cast in at least two sections, although 
the seam that appears on the upper ri^t th^ is not visible on the left. 

Cottdttmr. \ariable. The bronze effig\' in excellent presenation; the marble sarcophagus is 
in good condition, but is missing its original bronze inscription plaque and its original legs 
(or base). 

Inscription: None extant, but an eighteenth-century record of the inscription records the 

following: 

PETRUS CARDINALIS FOSCARUS VENETUS / HOC OPUS FECIT JOANNES FILIUS / MAGISTRI 
STEPHANI DE SENIS. 

Date: Ca. 1485 

Biblu^phy: Landucci, 1646, 164; Burckhardt, 1855, 582; Vcnturi, 1908, 1072; Davies, 
1910, 298f.; Cellini, 1930, 239fF.; Vigni, 1937, 48; Bacci, 1938, 108; Middeldorf, 1938, 
142; F.M. Perkins, 1940, 154f.; Riccoboni, 1942, 4f.; Maltese, 1948, 307; Longhurst, 
1962, Bl, R7; Seymour, 1966, 154; Del Bravo, 1969, 15; Del Bravo, 1970, 87; Pope- 
HennessN, 1971, 306; Frevtag, 1972, 249f.; Paoletti, 1973, 105; Pfeifer, 1975, 136-139; 
Carii, 1980, 43; Kiihlenthal, 1982, 47-62. 

Kiihlenthal's disco\'cry of the sixteenth-century record of the inscription on the Foscari 
tomb settled the question of authorship. This same discovery also confirmed the identifica- 
tion of the deceased as Pietro and not Gerolamo Foscari (although Kiihlenthal was appar- 
endy unaware of Davies's remarks, twenty years before Cellini [without, however, documen- 
tary reference], that "when the tomb [like many others] was dismantled, the bronze figure 
was placed under the monument of Podocatharus, and being mistaken for the effigy of Gir- 
olamo, that name was engra\'ed upon it" [298f.]). (PfeifFer [1975, 138] notes that the inscrip- 
tion "Petrus Car. Foscharus Venetus" was already listed by V. Forcella in his hcrizioni deUe 
chiese e d'abre edificti^ v. 13, Borne, 1879, 515, #1268.) Davies also makes clear that by 1910 
the bronze had already been attributed to Vccchietta (as well as PoUaiuolo and Antonio 
Rizzo), Cellini's assumption to the contran' notwithstanding. Pfeiffer (1975, 138), before 
Kiihlenthal's discovery of Giovanni di Stefano's authorship of the Foscari tomb, rejected Vcc- 
chietta as the sculptor on stylistic grounds. 

The Foscari tomb stood originally in the chapel of SS. Peter and Paul, to the left of the 
main apse. Its earliest notice, between 1497 and 1500, was in Johannes Burckard's "Liber 
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Notarum" (Kiihlenthal, 48 and notes). The work was moved widiin S. Maria del Fopolo 
several times b^ic its present placement. 

Pictro Foscari was elevated to cardinal b}' Pope Pius II, on 21 Nox ember 1468. Ho\ve\'er, 
his office had not been published by 1471 and only in 1477 was he confirmed as cardinal 
(by Pope Sixtus IV). Foscari died on 15 August 1485 at Bagni, near Viterbo (Davies). 

Foscari's tomb is dated by Kiihlenthal shordy after Giovanni's figure of St. Ansanus for 
the Cappella di S. Giovanni Battista in the Cathedral of Siena (ix., 1482-1487) but after 
the death of Foscari in 1485. 
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Cat. 12 (Fig?. 3, 4) 

Anonymous Figure of a Man 

S. Agpstino; right side of nave. Sculptor unknown. 75.5 x 197.5 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The subject lies within a framing arch of Gothic tracery supported 
by thin piers. He wears a patrician's gown with large spherical buttons on the right shoulder. 
The tuibaned head is inclined to figure's right and rests on a cushion decorated with a dia- 
pered band and tasseled corners. The figure's feet slightly overlap the lower frame. In the 
upper comers are two coats-of-arms, that on the left of S. Gimignano, that on the right, 
with an cag^e, of unknown reference. The slab is divided into three sections at the shoulders 
and knees of the figure. 

Condition: Fair. The sur&ce is worn, but as the work is in low relief the general outlines 

are still visible. 

Inscription: Missing, but see below; date unknown (ca. 1400-1440?). 

BibUtgmphy. Noted by Brogi, 1897, 502, and Chellini, 1928, 108, but unpublished. 

Although the slab no longer carries an inscription, Chellini noted that a small block 
of marble, immured "in una casa presso le scuole delle Veigini" is inscribed with the opening 
words ("S: Cett . . . Et Ered . . .") noted by "Eugioni in the inscription of a slab once "dose 
to the altar of the SS. Annunziata" in S. Agostino. This relief, in Targioni's description, 
closely matches the appearance of the present relief ("il sepolcro dei Cetti cui vedesi scolpito 
a bassorilievo, con la veste lunga e berrettone e questa scritta: s. CFm ranieri et ser anto- 
Niii FiLi sui ET EREDUM suoRUM. Da una parte \a h un arme con un leonc e dall'altra una 
con un'aquila") and the identification would seem to be correct. 

Cat. 13 (Figs. 5, 6) 
Gamucci, Andrea di Meo 

S. Agostino; on the left side of the nave. Sculptor unknown. 71.5 x 218.7 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The slab is divided into two sections slightiy below center. The 
effigy lies on a smooth background without indication of a bier or niche. The background 
ctu^'es smoothly at the edges up to the inscription border. The figure wears a turban and 
is dressed in doctor's gpwn with lar^ curving sleeves. His hands are crossed over a book 
on the chest and his head lies on a tasseled cushion with a nearly e&ced criss-cross pattern 
on the edge. Above the head, in both comers, are tondi with coats-of-arms. A thin band, 
of a part with the whole slab, carries the inscription. 

OmiUtim: Good, though higher areas smoothed by wear. 

Inscription: se magistri. andree. mei. / de gamvccis. de. sco geminiano egregii 

ARTIVM DOCTORIS ET / MEDICINE P. DEFVNTI / IN ANNO DMI MCCCCXXXVIU ET DIE WJX 
MENSIS IVLU 
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Dutr. Ca. 1438. 

mUqaniphy. Noted by Brogi, 1897, 502, and Chellini, 1928, 107, but unpublished. 

Andrea di Mco Ghamucd was a physician for Baldassare Cosda (anti-Pope John XXIII) 
and Pope l^iardn V. 

* 

Cat. 14 (Fig. 1) 
Giiardi, P. Pietio 

S. Agostino; rig^t side of nave, near the altar of S. Caterina. Sculptor unknown. 

75 X 193.3 cm. 

Marble tomb slab in low relief. The effig)' is that of a friar in a Camaldolitc habit with a 
cowl. His head rests on a decorated, tasseled cushion, his hands are crossed at a downward 
an^ over a book on his chest, llie ^;uie is set in a Godiic aedicula, with two praying aiigels 
above the upper comers. The inscription is placed in a narrow fiamii^ border. 

Qnulitim'. Fair. The sui&ce is worn, but the main contours of the carving are still viable. 
Inscription largely ill^bk (date and fimily name recorded by Bn^). 

Inscr^tion: theologu(m) petru(m) domus h(ae)c tegit magistrum / astra tene(n)ta(n)i(m)am 

misero q(uae) ante obiit orbe / quo locus hie rutilat titulis ct tollitur altis 

(N.B. The original inscription is extremely abraded; this transcription is based on Chellini, who 
in turn utilized Tugioni and Pecoci as cociDtxMativc sources, as inmcated here by restored elirions.) 

Date: Ca. 1381 (Brogi). 

Biblu^phy: Noted by Brogi, 1897, 502, and Chellini, 1928, 106f., but unpublished. 
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Cat. 15 (Figs. 16, 17) 
Henry of Nassau, Count 

Coll^liata; on the left side of nave, abutting the side aisle step. Sculptor unknown. 
Ill X 259 cm. 

Marble slab in medium relief. The effigy of Count Henry rests in a shallow classical shell 
niche. He is dressed in fiill armor except for a helmet. He wears a small sword in a scabbard 
at his right side and holds a long sword under his left forearm. His hands are crossed at 
the waist, and his feet are placed on a small animal, probably a lion, which fiuxs left. An 
inscription runs around both long and the short upper sides; the bottom is filled with a 
laigier section containing two coats-of-arms. 

Condition: Fair. The surface is worn, in particular the face of the effig}' and the animal (a 
lion or dog) at the figure's feet. The inscription is only partially legible but no major ele- 
ments arc missing from the slab. 

Inscription: heikjco germanico nasovii viandenu / dietce que comiti illustri 

lUBILEO / BEDEVKn SACRVM OBIIT XV / KL FEBRVAUI MGOOCU (see note below). 

Date: Ca. 1451. 

BOfU^hy: Veidiani-Bandi, 1895, 210-13; Veidiani-Bandi, 1904, 128-31; Naldi, 1981, 

48-51; Gentilini and Sasi, 1989, 59. 

Although the inscription for the slab was not intact even in Vcrdiani-Bandi's time, he 
notes that a pen drawing of the relief in the lilni farrocchiak records it. Gentilini (Gentilini 
and Sisi, 1989, 59) suggests that die work came fiom the shop of Uibano da Corcona. 
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Cat. 16 (Fig. 35) 

Anonymous Figure of a (?) Woman 

S. Francisco; adjacent to the right nave wall, close to the transept. 
Soilptor unknown. 94 x 205 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The effigy is constructed of two sections, divided at the figure's 
waist. The latter is dressed in a loose gown that reaches below the ankles. The arms are 
crossed horizontally at the waist; the head lies on a cushion set into a shallow shell niche. 

Condition: Ruinous. The slab is very worn and badly damaged, with breaks in several places, 
most notably in the lower section. The effigy seems to have been broken around its contour, 
which has been filled in clumsily. The figure is so damaged that it is difficult to tell its sac, 
though the remnants of the coiffiire and the style of the gown indicate that it represents 

a female. 

Inscription: Illegible fix>m wear. Unknown date but probably between 1460 and 1480. 
Bibliqgimphy: None. 

Cat. 17 (Fig. 19) 
Anonymous Franciscan firiar 

S. Francesco; left transept. Sculptor unknown. 67.5 x 208.5 cm. 

(originally approx. 6 cm. wider; presently cut by steps leading to transept chapels). 

Marble slab in low relief The slab is divided into three sections, just below the arms and 
at the knees of the effigy. The latter represents a friar who lies with arms crossed horizontally 
over a book at his waist. The head is inclined to the r^t and rests on a tasseled cushion 
in fix)nt of a shell niche with flutes. The bare feet lie on the lower border of the fiame. 

Condition: Poor. The surface is very worn and the inscription in the narrow fiame is largely 
illegible and covered on the right by the steps to the adjacent chapel. 

Inscription: Legible only are the date 1459 and the words . . . omissartvs et . . . The tomb 
can be assumed to date to approximately the year indicated. 

Bibliqgmphy: None. 

Cat. 18 (Figs. 25, 26) 

Baigagli, Mariano (here identified as) 

Museo deirOpera del Duomo. Sculptor unknown; here attributed to Urbano da Cortona. 
77 X 177 cm. (originally some 10-15 cm. longer and about 5 cm. wider; in addition, the 
missing fiame would probably have added another 15-25 cm. in both dimensions). 
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Marble slab in medium relief. The effigy is dressed as an opemio of the Sienese Cathedral. 

He wears a belted, looseh' flow ing gown that extends just below mid-calf; o\ er this is a simi- 
lar, equally long, cape-like robe that is tightly buttoned at the neck. The figure lies on a 
bier with scmi-citcular ends, his hands crossed below the waist. The turbaned head rests 
on a cushion decorated with tassels at the four corners, incised diamond patterns on the 
sides and comers, and low relicts of curxing floral and tendril patterns in the main field. 

Condition: GeneralK- good, hut with breakage at all four sides, that at the short ends being 
particularly conspicuous, extending into the top of the effigy s head and cutting the feet 
off just above the instep. A fiame carrying the inscription undoubtedly once surrounded 
the can ed slab, but this border is now missing, perhaps lost at the same time that the four 
sides of tlic image were damaged. In addition, the figure has sufiered firom abrasion over 
the whole surface, particularly on the lace. 

Inscription: None, but the work can be dated to ca. 1455. As argued m the text, a document 
of that year should be read as applying to this relief: 

1455, 12 d'aprile. Si concede a misser Mariano Bargagii Taltare c la cappella di S. Boniiado in 
duomo (avuto riguardo alia sua quality di Operaio) con k seguenti condizioni: Che sia concessa 
in pcrpctuo a detto Operaio c suoi succcssori; chc I'Opcraio debba fomirc la cappella di prcdella 
a pic Paltarc tutto a sue spcsc c chc la dctta cappella s'intcnda csscr braccia 6 dinanzi c braccia 
due da lato e chc \i po.ssa FOpcraio far costruirc la sua scpoltura; chc TOperaio debba dotarla 
con fior200; chc nella eiezionc del cappcllano una nocc sia dclPOperaio e consiglieri c non tro- 
vandosi d'accordo, la tcrza sia del \esco\(); chc POperaio debba ornarc la cappella a sue spese 
fino alia somnia di 10 tiorini c sia obbligato altrcsi per cutti gli arredi, cioe davanzale to\aglic 
ecc. escluso pcro razzurro, che sara a spcsc delPOpcra; chc sia tenuro a far\ i tare a sue spcsc 
una tavola o altri omati in luogo di essa a sue piacere. {Archivio di DeUberazioni, E. 6, f.l4t. Quoted 
from Lusini, 1939, 81, note 3.) 

The slab was in the Museo dell'Opcra del Duomo at least by 1883 when it was listed in 

Imvntario dcjjli ojiijclti d'mte csissenti Jiflln ijnlkria deWOpem deUe Metropolitane di Siena compilato 
nel settaubrc 1SS3 -158 (prescntK- listed as #102). The slab is described as "Un Rettore di 
questa Cattedrale scolpito in bassorilievo alia grandezza naturale per stare nella spazzo di 
d.chiesa. Sec.XV." (My grateful thanks to Professor Enzo Carli for this information). 

Although the term "nfttm-," as used in the quoted document, is freciuenth' used inter- 
chan^ably with that ot ''opemio'' by nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers, the Cathe- 
dral documents invariably refer to these men as opemi; one may presume that the same confla- 
tion of titles was made by the anonymous author of the noted inx entor)', in particular as 
the identification of the figure as a rector was ver\' likclv made because of the similarity of 
the costume to that of Urbano's figure of the opemio, Cristoforo Felici (see Cat. 24). In addi- 
tion, the form of turban worn by the figure corresponds to that of Felici but not to the 
headdress of the rectors of the Ospcdalc di S. Maria della Scala, which were flat topped, 
roimd, brimless hats worn over a cloth cap that tied under the chin (cf. the frescoes by 
Domenico di Bartolo in the Pelkgrinaio of the hospital, [see Gallavotti Cavallero, 1985, 197, 
266, Fig. 245, or John Pope-Hennessy, Sienese Quattrocento Paintif^, Oxford and London, 
pi. 41, 42] and in the tomb slabs for the Rectors Pietro Bulgarini [Cat. 22, Fig. 21], Daniello 
Bulgarini [Cat. 21, Fig. 22j, and Gio\anni Battista Tondi [Cat. 31, Figs. 45, 46j). For these 
reasons, and because the tomb is the property of the Cathedral, the Museo slab should not 
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be identified with the abovementioned tomb slab of Urbano di Pietro del Bello. (Carli, 
1989, 19f., notes an earlier [unpublished] opinion of the present author that the relirf was, 
in feet, to be connected to the Scala document and that the effigy represented Urbano di 
Pietro del Bello. That opinion, however, was revised in Munman, 1992, 232-36, and here. 
Gentilini and Sisi [1989, 73] note the latter revisions, but retain an Alinari photo identifica- 
tion of the effigy as Tomasso Peed, and ass^ the slab to the shop of Antonio Fedcrighi.) 

BibUqgnifhy: Carli, 1989, Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 73; Munman, 1992, 232-37. 

Cat. 19 (Figs. 14, 15) 

Bartoli (sometimes Bartali), Carlo d'Agnolino, Bishop of Siena 
Cathedral; before altar of the Cappella S. Bernardino (formerly S. Crescenzio). 
Design by Pietro del Minella; execution (in the order given in the documents [sec below]) 
by Giuliano da Como ("Giugliano da come"), Antonio Federighi, Lorenzo d'Andrea, 
Francesco di Stefeno, Giovanni Sabategli, Chastorio di Nanni and Pietro da Como. 
150.5 X 297.5 cm. 

Inlaid marble slab. The entire work is executed in traditional Sienese graffito work as found 
throughout the pavement of the Cathedral, a daiic marble design within a white marble 
matrix. The central image is on one section of marble, the frame is in eight, one of which 
(lower left) includes part of the central design. Bishop Bartoli is shown in vestments dec- 
orated with circular floral designs down the center of the chasuble and, in a quatrefoil at 
the bottom of the apparel of the dalmatic, with his coat-of-arms. The figure rests on a flat, 
low platform on a bier in the shape of an arched aedicula, the sides of which have columns 
decorated with twisted foliation. The arch carries semi-circular tracery pendants. The 
bishop's arms arc crossed horizontally over an opened book, and the fingprs of his left hand 
touch a crozier held under his right arm. Beneath Bartoli's head is a cushion decorated with 
two (partially seen) linear quatrefoils. The slab is fiamed by foliate and floral patterned bor- 
ders, with the bishopfs coats-of-arms in the upper two squares formed at comers. 

Condition: Good. There are diagonal cracks through the lower and upper right corners and 
right side of the decorative border, and the inscription on the opened book in the bishopi's 
arms is somewhat worn. 

Inscription: No epitaph extant, but according to both Pecci and Ugurgieri Azzolini the 
inscription once read: d. caroli equit. & font, pussimi senesis d. The inscription on the 
book held by the bishop is partly worn away but, with the help of a nineteenth-century 
description (by "GM^), can be read as: firmtter credimvs et simpuciter coMnTB»fUR. 

Date: The date of the Bartoli tomb can be fixed between the death of the bishop, 11 Sep- 
tember 1444 (according to Pecci, 12 September), and the last noted date in the doaunents, 
27 January 1446 (m.s.), that record the workers and dates of their payments. 

Biblk^hy: Pecci, 1748, 318f.; Uguigieri Azzolini, 1, 1749, 136; "G.M.", 1844, 24; Mil- 
ancsi, 1854, 223f , doc. 166; Schmarsow, 1889, 279; Dc Nicola, 1907, 587f.; Anon. 
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(Thieme-Baker), 1930, 575f.; Lusini, 1939, 42fF.; Mantura, 1968, 99; Paoletti, 1968, 281; 
Paoletti, 1975, 94, 102, 111 (doc. 22); Carli, 1979, 109; Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 69. 

The documents (Milanesi, ibid., and, fully, Paoletti, 1975, lllf.) clearly distinguish the 
division of labor on the slab. Pietro di Tomasso del Minella (1391-1458), caponuustro of the 
opem and an architect rather than a sculptor, is designated as the designer of the tomb and 
in chai^ of supervising creation and installation of the work ("A maestro pietro del minella 
capo m[aestr]o deiuop[cr]a p[er] piu tempo a dato insu la detta sipoltura in piu volte in 
disegniare E ordinate E impeciarc la detta sipoltura e fie^o di tomo uno mese et mezzo" 
[firom Paoletti, ibid.]) for which Minella received 37 lira, 8 soldi (recorded, in error, by Mil- 
anesi as 38 lira; see below); Giuliano da Gamo, for smoothing, carving and drilling the figure 
and tabernacle: 45 lira (for 45 days of work); Antonio Federighi, for twenty-five days of work 
of carving, drilling and "scharpelli sottilj": 15 lira; Lorenzo d'Andrea, for thirteen days of 
work carving the foliate design on the frieze: 5 lira, 17 soldi; Francesco di Stefano, for thir- 
teen days of work on the frieze: 5 lira, 4 soldi; Giovanni Sabat^li, for nine days of work 
on the fHeze: 7 lira, 4 soldi; Chastorio di Nanni, for seven days of woric on the frieze: 5 
lira, 5 soldi; Pietro ad Como for three days of work "anpcciarc e radere e fregi" 1 lira 5 soldi. 
The rest of the expenses were for materials and the work of setting the tomb in place. Note- 
worthy is the final statement that indicates that the bishop's tomb was made with the con- 
sent and accord of the rector of the Ospedale S. Maria della ScaU, Urbano di Pietro del Bello. 
Further, the document makes clear that the hospital paid for half of the expenses of the 
tomb fixjm the monies received imm the bishop. (The total expenses listed -254 lira, 3 
soldi-do, in &ct, come to almost exactly double the total given in the documents: 127 
lira, 13 soldi, 6 denari (exactly half of the listed expenses would be 127 lira, 1 soldo and 
6 denari; the 13 soldi may be an error in the original dociunent or a misprint in Paoletti's 
transcription). 

The reasons for the Scala dividii^ the costs of Bartoli's tomb go back to the latter's hav- 
ing been the rector of that institution for some seventeen years (1410-1427), leaving that 
office only when elected bishop. In both capadries Bartoli was highly respected, enjoying 
the friendship of S. Bernardino and, when elevated to *Vavalierc" (by at least 1318 knight- 
hood was required for anyone holding the office of rector; cf. Cat. 24), had the honor of 
being knighted by King Louis of France (who was in Siena at the time) (see Banchi, 1877, 
215ff.; Pecci, 1748, 316; Lusini, 1939, 42fF.) While bishop of Siena, Bartoli's major arrisdc 
commission for the Cathedral was the chapel of S. Crescenzio (built by Pietro del Minella), 
in bont of which he was buried. 

* 

Cat. 20 (Figs. 32, 33) 
Betdni, Bishop Antonio 

S. Girolamo; mounted on the wall between the first and second altars on ri^t side of 
nave (but see below). Sculptor unknown. 71.5 x 221.5 cm. 

Grey-veined marble slab in low (?) relief. Betdni lies within a classical shell niche with a fluted 
background. He is dressed in a bishop's vestments. The head rests on a tassded cushion once 
incised with geometric decoration; the arms are crossed horizontally over a crozicr that 
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extends over the figure's left shoulder. The feet hang straight down. An inscription, now 
largely destroyed, was once visible on a spandrel-shaped section at the tomb's base. The slab's 
upper comers have been cut. 

Condition'. Very poor, llie slab is intact but severely worn. 

Inscription: Illegible, except for date, 1487, at the base. The inscription is recorded, however, 

by Ugurgieri Azzolini: 

HIC lACET R. DOM. ANTONIVS EPISCOPVS FVLGINAS DE PAVPERIBVS lESVATIS. 1487. 

Bibluippnphy: Noted by Ugurgieri Azzolini, 1, 1649, 149; Del Bravo, 1970, 84; Gentilini and 
Sisi, 1989, 59, but unpublished. 

According to Ugurgieri Azzolini the slab was originally located in front of the main altar. 

Antonio Bettini was born in Siena, 13 Jime 1396, and died there on 22 October 1487. 
He was extremely active in his long, ecclesiastic life, beginning in 1439 with his entering 
the convent of S. Girolamo (the order of Gesuati founded by Giovanni Colombini). Bettini 
worked extensively for Pius II and was made bishop (of Foligno) in 1461. He helped found 
one of the first Monte di Pietk (for the poor of his diocese) in 1465. Bettini probably traveled 
to France and Germany for Sixtus IV (in 1474 and 1481) and retired to his original convent 
of S. Girolamo in Siena a year before his death. He was a prolific writer and was much 
revered, often being called "Beato" by his biographers, though this designation was never 
church-sanctioned. (Cf. Dizumario Bi4^Jico d^li ItaUani, V. 9, Rome, 1967, 746f.) (In refer- 
ring to the slab in S. Girolamo, Del Bravo and Gentilini incorrectly identify the subject as 
Antonio "Bertini" and give the wrong year- 1486-of his death. The TCI [Toscana, Milan, 
1974, 526], apparcndy the source for the incorrect identificarion and date of the slab, attrib- 
utes it to 'kiiacomo Cozzarelli [1507]." This identification is obviously the result of confus- 
ing the Bettini relief with the tomb of Giovanni Battista Tbndi [d. 1507], whose tomb has 
been attributed to Cozzarelli [Cat. 31].) 

Cat. 21 (Fig. 22) 

Bulgarini, Danielle di Gherri 

Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala; immured in left atrium wall (present emergency entrance). 
Sculptor unknown. 101 x 215.5 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The effigy of Bu^arini is dressed in the costume of a rector of 

the Ospedale, a long gown and mantle and a cylindrical cap. His arms are crossed horizon- 
tally at the waist, his head rests on a tasseled cushion. The figure lies in a shallow, apsed 
niche. Each of the spandrel comers carry the Bulgarini coat-of-arms; an inscription border 
surrounds the figure. 

Condition: Fair to poor. The sur&ce of the slab is very worn, but the relief is generally intact. 
Inscr^tion: danielli. bvlgakimo / EQvm. sacbi. hvivs. XENODOcnn . rectosi / pnssiMA 

BVLGARINORVS / FAMILIA BMP OBIIT AN SAL MDII. 

A coat-of-arms, now immured nearby, was once placed over the slab and that of Pietro 
Bulgarini (q.v.) with the inscription: communia dvobus bulgaionis insignia. 
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Date: Ca. 1502. 

Biblu^mphy: Banchi, 1877, 285f.; Brogi, 1863, R. 31. n. 14; GaUavotti Cavallero, 1985, 265f. 

Like the other tomb relicfe inunured in the hospital atrium, the Bulgarini slab was 
moved from the adjoining church of the Annunziata in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The slab was seen in situ by Brogi and Banchi, who described it as being in a comer 
of the church, at the foot of the altar of the Annundadbn, near the tomb of the Rector 
Pietro Bulgarini, Danieie's uncle. 

Cat. 22 (Fig. 21) 
Bulgarini, Pietro di Niccold 

Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala; immured in left atrium wall (present emergency entrance). 
Sculptor unknown. 103 x 233 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. The central slab is in two equal sections. The figure of Bulgarini 
is dressed in costume of a rector of the Ospedale: a long gown with a mantle and a cylindrical 
cap. His hands are crossed on a downward angle below the waist. The head, which is posed 
stricdy frontally, rests on a tasseled cushion once cut with geometric designs that are now 
almost completely gone. The effig)' lies in a classical shell niche with the Bulgarini coat- 
of-arms in the upper spandrels above the shell arch. A broad border carries the inscription. 

Condition : Fair to poor. The surface of the slab is very worn, but the relief is generally intact. 

Inscription: Very abraded. The following transcription is only approximate: 

D. S. PETRO BOLGARINO EQ. O . . . PIIS . . . ERIVS. ET. BOLG. . . . POSVERE. VIX. PG . . 
S . . . IBVS. ALIA(>) VIBTVTIBVS ORNTIS. Q. MCCCCLVI. im H 8 lULLAS. 

Date: Ca. 1456. 

Bibli(^phy: Brc>gi, Inventario (1863), cit. R. 31, n. 12; Banchi, 1877, 257; Del Biavo, 1970, 
84; Gallavotti Cavalieto, 1985, 197; Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 59. 

Like the other tomb relieifs immured in the hospital atrium, the Bulgarini slab was 
moved from the adjoining church of the Atmunziata in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. See "DanicUo Bulgarini" above. 

Cat. 23 (Fig. 30) 

Cesari, Bishop Alessio 

S. Francesco: cloister of S. Francesco (provisionally at the bottom of the stairs leading 

off the cloister; originally in the doister of S. Ghciardo). Sculptor unknown. 

Ca. 131 X 246 x 15 cm. (height) (only approximate; exaa dimensions not determinable 

because of condition). 

Marble slab in low to medium relief The bishop, dressed in his vestments and with a crozier 
under his left arm, lies within a curved bier in the form of a classical shell niche, the back 
wall of which contains vertical insets. Carrying-poles are placed on the long sides of the 
niche, their handles extending at both top and bottom. Each of the upper spandrel-shaped 
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areas formed by the molding that surrounds the bier contains the bishop's coat-of-arms. 
Enfiaming the relief is a raised inscription border, the inscription appearing on both the 
upper sui^ce and the vertical sides. 

Condition: Near ruinous. For Lusini (1894, 253), less than a hundred years ago, the slab was 
"elegante e discretamente conservato." Between that observation and Del Bravo's illustration 
of about seventy-five years later (Fig. 292) the work su&red numerous cracks, due, no doubt, 
to its having been severely damaged when moved. In recent years this damage has grown sig- 
nificandy worse; the various pieces have been considerably spread apart and new breakage has 
occurred. The Del Bravo illustrarion shows the slab before it was allowed to M into its pres- 
ent state. According to Bagnoli (1989, 291, n. 21), the slab is presendy being restored. 

Inscription: [N.B.: Letters within words enclosed within < > are from the inscription as 
recorded by Uguigieri Azzolini. Whole words so enclosed are from the same source and 
dijfer from the previous wording given by Lusini. The second inscription ("Antonio dc 
Cesareis civ." etc.) is given by Lusini but not Uguiperi Azzolini. As the latter describes 
Cesari as having been a "Vice-Camarlingo" it is clear that he meant to print the word 'Vice- 
camararius" rather than "vicecanccllarivs," though this does not mean that he read the orig- 
inal word conectiy. It should also be noted that while Ugurgieri Azzolini is likely correct 
in this discrepancy, other inscriptions he offers that differ from legible remains show him 
frequendy spelling out abbreviated terms and substituting Arabic for Roman numerals.] 

(sides): 

D.O.M. / ALEXrVS DE CESARnS SEN<ENSIS> BENEVENTANVS / ABCHIEP<ISCOPV>S VICE- 
CANCELLARIVS <VICECAMERAMVS>, RSFERENDARIV5 AK0STOU>CVS / PRAENESTINI 

EP<ISCOP>ATVS COMMENDAT<ARrVS> 

ANTONIO DE CESAREIS CIV. PRECLARISSIMO / AC PATRI BENEMERITO ALEXIVS FILIVS / 
BENEVENn ARCHIEP. SUISQUE HEREDIBV5 PONT. / AN. D. MCCCXI (sic) 

(main inscription on upper sur£tce): 

t ALEXIVS. DE. CESAREIS. MAX. <ALEXIVS SENENSIS APUD PONTIFICES R01VIAN0S> 
AUT<H>ORITATE / CLARVIT . . . EUGENIVM. NICOLAVM. CALISTVM. <&> PIVM. / 
U.<SECVNDVM>, QUO. TRAKjXIENTE. IN. TURCHOS. <TURCAS> ROMAM.<ROMA> 
REGEBAT. / EXTINCTVS. PRn)IB.<PHID> KL.<KAL> AUGUST!. MCCCCLXim. <1664 (sic.)> 

Date: Ca. 1464. 

BH/Utgm^hy: Ugurgieri Azzolini, I, 1649, 107f.; Lusini, 1894, 253; Del Bravo, 1970, 84; 

Torrid, 1987, 35; Bagnoli, 1989, 291; Wohl, 1991, 318. 

Bagnoli su^ests that the work may be by Giovanni di Ste&no, an opinion rejected by 
Wohl as "inadequately supported" by comparisons to Giovanni's doouncnted worics. 

Cat. 24 (Figs. 43, 44) 
Felici, Cristoforo 

S. Francesco; on the right wall of the second chapel to right of the cappeUa magnum. 
Sculptor: Urbano da Ck)rtona. Ca. 184 x 223 cm. 
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A marble wall tomb, on brackets, in illusionistic high and medium relief. The relief repre- 
sents the recumbent c^y of Fclid on a low, (ringed, l^ess bier set within a rectangular 
loculus. The latter compartment, shown in perspective, is formed by a heavy entablature sup- 
ported by four, short, fluted piers. The capitals of these piers have egg and dart moldings 
above small comer masks joined by swags. The upper entablature is decorated with relict 
of a wreathed coat-of-arms flanked by winged puttiyvYio &cc outward and who hold ribbons 
attached to wreathed corner masks. The latter arc seen in profile fi-om both the front and 
the sides of the tomb. Capping the entablature is a cornice decorated with alternating 
designs of shells flanked by dolphins and separated by palmettcs. The back of the compart- 
ment is decorated with three rectangles with two classically decorated moldings separated 
by an inlaid band. The eiSgy of Cristoforo Fclici, hands crossed at the waist, is dressed in 
his official costume of Opemio of the Cathedral of Siena. He wears a heavy mantle, a tuiban, 
and spurs. A long sword, sheathed but unbelted, is held under the left arm. Felici's head 
lies on two thick cushions and his feet on one. All the cushions are tasseled, those directly 
beneath Felici's head and feet being decorated with geometric borders. The larger head- 
cushion is also covered with floral and tendril designs. The inscription is placed on a fneze 
below the figure. 

One curious technical detail of the work is the slight asymmetry of the entablature and 
cornice relict. In order to avoid cutting the central coat-of-arms duoug^ the middle, but 
apparently not able to procure a piece of marble big enough to span the entire tomb, 
Urbano moved the relief off'-center to the left, placing the vertical break in a less damaging 
position. The shell-dolphin relief of the cornice above was then matched to this placement, 
with the central shell displaced to appear directly over the circular relief below. Bar this rea- 
son the cornice decoration to the right measures somewhat greater than that to the left. 

OmtUtion: Excellent, except for the general loss of color in decorative details. 

Inscription: dno. cristofobo. felicio. EQvrn. M.cccc.Lxn(i) 

Date: Ca. 1463. 

Cristoforo Fclici was opemio of the Cathedral in 1457 and again from 1459 to 1463. A 
last, partial payment for the tomb is recorded in Milanesi (1854, 461, note 336) and Schu- 
bring (78, doc. 24): 

10 Februar 1487. Maestro Urbano di Pietro maestro di pictra die avcre per infino questo di X 

di Fcraio lira trcnta, sol. -, c quail sonno per resto della sepoltura di Misser Cristofeno di Filigi, 
la quale dctto maestro Urbano fin\, e per una pictra da fere una figura d'uno santo Picro si misse 
in suUa &ccia di Duomo {Anhim deU'Opem del Duomo di Siena. Libro Rosso d'un Leone a c.203). 

As indicated by his memorial's inscription ("EQVITI") and his sword and spurs, Felici 
had been granted knighthood. Similar to the rectors of the Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala, 
by at least 1438 the (^lemio of the Cathedral was granted knighthood as part of his position. 
In £ict, this had been e&ctly the case since 1405 when Catcrino Corsini achieved passage 
of a statute that granted knighthood, along with a life-time tenure as opemio (presumably 
this was optional, as most did not stay in office until death), upon the candidate's com- 
mitment of himself and his worldly goods to the Cathedral. (See Ascheri, 1987, 426, n. 79, 
and Sani, 1987, 502). This arrangement seems to have diftred somewhat fiom that of the 
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rectors of the Ospcdale in that, for them, knighthood was a requirement of the position, 
while for the (^emi it was a perquisite. 

Biblu^phy: Milancsi, 1854, 461 (note); C.C. Perkins, I, 1864, 115; Schubring, 1903, 
54-56; Bulger, 1904, 235; Venturi, 1908, 433f., 747, 752: Schubring, 1919, 209; Anon., 
Thieme-Becker, 1939, 591; Pope-Henncssy, 1959 (1968), 63; Seymour, 1966, 147; Carli, 
1971, 29; Paoletti, 1975, 90; CarU, 1979, 109; Herzner, 1985, 172; Munman, 1985, 48f.; 
Torriti, 1987, 19; Munman, 1992, 234f. 

Cat. 25 (Fig. 31) 

Piccolomini, Nicol6, archbishop of Benevento 

L'Osservanza, Museo Aurelio Castelli. Sculptor unknown. 114 x 244.5 cm. 

Marble slab in medium relief. The effigy of Piccolomini is dressed in bishop's vestments. 
His hands are crossed over a book at his waist, and a processional cross is held at an angle 
over his left shoulder. The figure lies in a bier formed by doth suspended between columns 
from which handles extend at both ends. The short ends of the bier are curved. 
Piccolomini's head rests on two tasseled cushions, the border decoration of which are almost 
completely abraded. An inscription frame surrounds the relief. Two coats-of-arms are in the 
upper corners; that on the left, which supports a small cross, is worn away, that on the 
right, which supports a small miter, carries a cross. 

Condition: Fair. The surface is very worn, but considerable detail, particularly in the lower 
half, is still visible due to the original depth of relief The inscription is intact. 

Inscription: nicolavs. pi / colominevs. abchiep.s. beneven / tanvs. m.o kal. ocvo I 

BRIS. DEFVNTTVS. MCCCCLXVII. 

Date: Ca. 1467. 

Bibliq^mphy: Ugurgicri Azzolini, I, 1649, 108f.; Faluschi, VI, ca. 1821, c. 120/3v; Romag- 
noli, ca. 1835, IV 557, V 80, IX 72; CasteUi, 1874, 24, 60; Schubring, 1907, 105; Vigni, 
1937, 92; Bertagna, 1963, pi. 94; Del Bravo, 1970, 84; Cornice, 1984, 57; Gentilini and 
Sisi, 1989, 95; Bagnoli, 1989, 285; Wohl, I99I, 318. 

Romagnoli saw the slab in situ near the entrance to the church of the Osservanza, appar- 
ently already quite worn, and attributed it to Vecchietta (^el pavimento dellXDsservanza 
e un bassorilievo marmoreo esprimente Mons. Nice. Piccolomini fatto dal Vecchietta nel 
1468, diligpnte lavoro ma assai consunto per caminarsi sopra.") The relief was placed in the 
crypt in 1859 and later was removed to the museum attached to the church. Romagnoli's 
attribution to Vecchietta has been rejected by modem scholarship and the slab remains unat- 
tributed. However, its obvious connection to the Pccci slab of Donatello has been pointed 
out by Del Bravo and Cornice. Most recently, Gentilini (Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 95), not- 
ing the high quality of the relief, places it close to the style of the scxalled "Master of the 
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Piccolomini Madonna, while rejecting the (then in press) opinion of Bagnoli (1989) that 
the work is by Giovanni di Ste&no. Wohl (1991, 318) also feels the Bagnoli attribution is 
"inadequately supported." 

ic 

Cat. 26 (Fig. 42) 
Piccolomini, Silvio and Vittoria 

S. Francesco; left wall of the cappella nmggiore. Sculptor unknown. Ca. 105 high (Silvio) 
ca. 110.5 (Vittoria). According to Gentilini's reconstruction (Gentilini and Sasi, 1989, 
74), based on the measurement of frs^;ments of the inscription (letters about 15 by 
10 cm.) now immured in the south cloister wall of S. Francesco, the monument may 
have been about four and a half meters long in its original state. 

Marble wall plaques in high relief. Two half-length figures are set into separate half shells, 
with an inscription plaque between them. The male figure, Silvio Piccolomini, on the left, 
is dressed in heavy robes and turban. His left hand is placed under his robe, his visible rig^t 
hand grasps it. Vittoria Piccolomini is dressed in heavT robes and wimple, and turns sligjidy 
to her right. Her left hand holds the ed^ of her mande. 

As noted above, Gentilini has discovered the remnants of the work's or^jinal inscription 
and several pieces (a coat-of-arms of Pius II, decorative elements with the Piccolomini cres- 
cent moon, figiiral fragments). As the latter author notes, a tentative reconstruction of the 
tomb's size suggests that it may have been the most imposing of Sienese Renaissance sepul- 
chral monuments. 

Condition: Aside fiom a break of the cc^ of the Vittoria's garment, nearly perfect (but 
see below). 

Inscr^Pion: siLVivs mc iaceo, conivx vicidwa mecvm est / filivs hoc clavsit 

MARMORE PAPA PIVS / SEPVLCRVM TEMPLI INCENDIO COMBVSTVM / FAMILIA FICOLOMINEA 

INSTAVRAVIT / ANNO D. M.DC.LXXXXV. 

Date: ca. 1454-1459 (sec below). 

BibU(^phy: Lusini, 1894, 119f.; Toti, 1894, 89; Donati, 1902, 153; WeUer, 1943, 333; 
Carli, 1966, 59f., n. 14; CarU^ 1971, 28; Carli, 1980, 40f.; Del Bravo, 1970, 72, 78; Paolctti, 
1973, 106; Torriri, 1987, 19-21; Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 73-75. 

The memorial for Silvio and Vittoria Piccolomini was commissioned by their son Enea 
Silvio, Pope Pius II, who, in his Commentaries, (January 19-May 26, 1459) described the 
circiunstances of having the remains of his parents transferred from other burial sites to 
S. Francesco. Considering that this is the only instance from the Sienese Renaissance in 
which the patron explains the manner in which a particular tomb was produced, it is worth 
quoting at length (n.b. although written in the third person, the words arc Pius's own): 

The Pope's mother had died four years earlier, his fethcr ei^t. The latter was buried at Corsig- 

nano, the former at Siena, both in Franciscan monasteries. I.ong ago a certain knight of the Pic- 
colomini family named Picro had erected at the Minorite convent before the city gates a sump- 
tuous marble tomb for himself and his descendants, in which many of his fiunily now lie. 
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In this tomb the brethren of the order buried the mother of Pius (then Bishop of Siena and absent 
in Germany), who had Men asleep at Creula, a fortified stronghold of the diocese, and had 
desired to be buried in a Franciscan monastery. This angered Piero, grandson of the first Picro, 
who thought it an outrage that the dust of one of alien blood should mingle with the bones 
of his ancestors; for Vittoria, Pius's mother, though married into the Piccolomini family, was 
by birth a Fortiguerra. Therefore Piero gave orders that the next night the body should be 
exhumed and interred elsewhere. The monks then laid the noble lady inside the church by the 
high altar, but in the earth without any marble, hoping that her son would some day do honor 
to his mother. Nor were their hopes in vain; for when Pius, who had some time before learned 
of the details of his mother s death and burial, returned to his own city, he had the bones of 
his &ther Silvio moved from Corsignano to Siena and a noble tomb of white marble fix)m the 
Ligurian mountains built for both his parents. He himself composed the following couplet for 
their epitaph: 

Here I, Silvio, lie, my wife Vittoria by my side. 
Our son. Pope Pius, laid us in this marble tomb. 

(Quoted fiom Manmrs of « Bemisamce Fopc. The Commentaries ef Pius II [an abri(^ment], translated by 
Florence A. Gr^, New York, 1959, 104.) 

Although Urbano da Cortona and Francesco di Gioigio Martini have been connected 
to the Piccolomini portraits, Antonio Federig^i is the sculptor most often cited as a possible 
author. Among recent critics, however, only Del Bravo attributes the work to Fcderighi's 
own hand. The tuUest discussion of the monument (with an attribution of the portrait 
relieft to Fcderighi's shop) is that of Gentilini (Gentilini and Sasi, 1989, 73-75), who notes 
that the description of the monument by Fabio Chigi (Chigi, 1625-1626, ed. Bacci, 1939, 
318) as "dietro I'altare grande," suggests the work's importance, and that the imposing size 
and significance of the original work is confirmed by Tizio's description (under the year 
1460) of the tomb's erection (Tizio, ca. 1528, V, cc. 16-17) ("Pius autem secundus pietate 
in Parentcs usus, sepulcrum marmoreis, variis quodque distinctis lapideis tabulis, usque 
columnis, et insignibus insuper insculptis in Capella maior Ecclesiae divi Francisci illis costi- 
tuit, ossa corns referent in Ulud lictcris incisis"; quoted fiom Gentilini). 

As noted by Paoletti (1973, 105f.), however, not only is the stylistic personality of Fed- 
erighi elusive to the point of being nearly undefinable, there is also good reason to believe 
that the Piccolomini reliefs are not of Renaissance origin. The marble plaque between the 
reliefs carries a copy of the original inscription and the information that the monument, 
burned in the great fire in S. Francesco (of 24 August 1655), was restored in 1695. As Carli 
points out, it is strange (considering that the monument suffered heavy damage in the fire) 
that the reliefs would have escaped without trace of harm. Gentilini and Sisi note that the 
edge of the shells are, in fact, broken and the figure of Victoria has a conspicuous break 
on her drapery (adding that the marble of the portraits seems to be a type of white marble, 
perhaps from Carrara, as noted by Pius in his description as the kind selected for the tomb) . 
However, the injuries indicated seem common breakage rather than fire damage and the 
figures show no evidence of having been near a fire. In fact, Gentilini's important discover)' 
of fragments of the monument's original inscription (and other fragments possibly part of 
the original monument) further substantiates the likelihood that the tomb sufered nearly 
complete destruction in the seventeenth-ccntur\' fire, since only small, obviously fire- 
damagpd pieces remain. It should also be remembered that the restoration of the tomb took 
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place forty years after its destruction, and it is highly unlikely that burnt fts^ments of maible 

would have been retained for so long a time. Finally, one should also note that, in their 
present form, the Piccolomini rehefs would be unique examples of tomb memorials in 
Renaissance Siena. (While Gentilini sees the possibility of the reliefs having been in the 
pendentivcs of an arched tomb, such a wide separation would make it all the more unlikely 
that the two pieces could have essentially sur\'ived a fire that destro\'cd the rest of the tomb). 
For aJl of these reasons, but primarily because of the portraits' style, Carli must be correct 
in his su^estion that the relief are productions of the late baroque, and very possibly of 
the date indicated in the inscription. 

* 

Cat. 27 (Figs. 59, 60) 

Piccolomini del Testa, Tommaso, Bishop of Pienza. 

Cathedral; over campanile entrance door on the right nave wall. 

Sculptor: Ncroccio de'Landi. Ca. 202 x 252 cm. (without brackets and crowing /wfft", 

which measure ca. 32 x 25.5 cm. and 60 x 36 cm. respectively). 

Carrara marble and red porphyry wail tomb on brackets. The figure of Bishop Tomasso Pic- 
colomini del Testa, dressed in vestments of his office, lies on a low, cloth-covered bier, within 
the bcnlns of a tabernacle-likc frame. The bishop's hands are crossed at his waist and a crozier 
lies under his left arm and o\er his left shoulder. The bier is decorated with flying ptttti car- 
r)'ing a carved inscription plaque ("DEO MAX") on a fluted ground. The bier is supported 
by a solid base decorated with classical moldings and carries Neroccio's signature (opvs nero- 
cii PiCTORis). The corners of the base have acanthus-topped lion-paw feet. The tabernacle 
frame is supported by classically decorated brackets above which are the Piccolomini and 
lesta coat-of-arms. Between the latter on the base frame is the inscription within a classical 
plaque. The side pilasters of the tabernacle are decorated with classical grotesques and sup- 
port an entablature, the frieze of which carries swags and paterae. Above and below the latter 
are classical moldings and atop the entablature arc two putti supporting the Piccolomini coat- 
of-arms with the miter of the bishop's office. 

Condition: Excellent. Some color and the gold of the coats-of-arms renewed. 

Inscription: v. thomae picolomineo pientino pont.cae / sakbo consiliario comitiqve 

ANGELVS PICO / LOMINEVS EQVES ET JOANNES FRATRES PnSS. / FRATRI BENEMERITO POSVERE. 

VIXIT ANNOS / LII.DECF.SSIT SAI.VTIS MCCCLXXXIII 

The vci-y pious brothers, At^elo Piccolomini, the knifjbt, and Giovanni erected this monument for their 
well desercit^ brother Tommaso Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza, Imperial Counselor and Companion. He 
Uped fifty-two years. He died in the year ofsahntion 1483. (trans. Coor, 1958, 179) 

On the bier: deo max.; on the support below the bier: opvs NEROcn pictoris. 
Date: 1484/1485. 

Documents: Siena, Archivio di Stato, A. 104 (Rogiti di Giovanni di Daniele, anni 1483 e 
1484; reprinted in Coor, 147-149, Doc. XIX, XlXa). Although the original commission 
from Angelo and Giovanni d'Urbano Piccolomini to Vito di Marco and Lucillo di Marco 
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is unknown, what is essentiaUy a facsimile of it dates from 10 Match 1484 (Coor, doc. 

XlXa). Because the commission had been turned over to Neroccio de'Landi, and a contract 
signed over a month earlier, on 4 February, the document of 10 March was apparently a 
l^al necessity produced to speU out the stipulations of the original commission diat Neroc- 
do was required to follow ("in quella forma, dis^;no, c modo che li detti Vito et Lucillo 
avevano hbbligatosi di fare"). The essence of that original contract called for a marble tomb 
3% bmccia wide by 2% braccia high (excluding brackets) that was to contain the effigy of 
the bishop in Canara marble, one third bnucio deep ("jgrossitudinis'^, an epitaph in the 
lower frieze, and, atop the work, two figures of angels supporting the bishop's coat-of-arms, 
each figure a bmccio high. Like the earlier commission, the time limit for completion was 
six months. Although the total salary of Vlto and Lucillo is known (87 gold ducats), 
Neroccio's contract notes only an immediate payment of 10 florins (or ducats) and further 
installments of the same amount. The contract with Neroccio diverges from the design 
requirements of the original commission in only one detail: following the stipulation to fol- 
low the earlier design, the docimient adds: "Edetto che se'al detto maestro Nerocdo paresse 
di metarc o trarc alcuna chosa che fusse I'onore de detto lavoro lui sia obligato e'l possi farllo. 
E trasmutare sicondo che gli pare che sia I'onore suo di detto lavoro." This passage, however, 
has been struck out by a single pen stroke in the orig^al. The Piccolomini del Testa tomb 
is unique among Sienese Renaissance tombs in being both signed and documented. 

Selected Biblu^mphy: (For the early bibliography before Milanesi, see Coor, 180). Milanesi, 
1854, 336-40, 399f , 408f , 415,' 422, 465; Milanesi, 1856, 7-9; Brogi, 1863, II, no. 113; 
Crowe and CavalcaseUe, III, 1866, 69, and V, 1914, 158; Bode, 1892-1905, 161; Buigpr, 
1904, 235; Schubring, 1907, 114-16; Venturi, 1908, 747; Rossi, 1909, 31; Dami, 1913, 
168; Dami, 1915, 107; Berenson, 1932, 391; Coor, 1961, 8f , 59 n.l94, 60, 71, 73-75, 
111, 113, 132, 147-9 [Docs. XIX, XIXA], and 179f [cat. #43]; Del Bravo, 1970, 92; Pope- 
Hcnnessy, 1971, 62; Carli, 1979, 110; 1980, 47; Gentilini and Sisi, 1989, 73. 

* 

Cat. 28 (Fig. 2) 
Salvetti, P. Angplo 

S. Francesco; right transept. Sculptor unknown. 98.5 x 273.5 cm. 
(ca. 26.5 cm. in width now covered by the adjacent steps). 

Marble slab in low relief. Salvetti, dressed in his Franciscan habit, lies with his hands crossed 
at an angle below his waist. On his chest is an opened book that extends slightly over his 
forearms. An inscription in the book is now illegible. Salvetti lies within an aedicula with a 
Gothic tracery arch. Behind him is a drapery arran^d in ten horizontal folds, his head rest- 
ing on a tasseled cushion that was once decorated with foliate (?) designs. A thin border with 
an inscription frames the relief and this, in turn, is surrounded by a decorative border of 
drilled tendrils and quatrefoils. 

Condition: Poor. Very worn, with diagonal breaks in the lower right hand comers of both 
upper and lower halves, and with several small sections of the inscription missing. The entire 
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left edge, including the decorative band and inscription border, is covered by the steps to 

the adjacent chapel. 

Inscription Cfragmcntcd): . . . [lacct revercndissimus Pater Magister Angelus de Scnis qui ftiit 
Minister Thusciae piunbus annis et m. qui obiit a Gene] . . . (after Lusini, 1894, 241) 

Date: Ca. 1425. 

Biblk^phy: Noted by Lusini, 1894, 241, and Torriti, 1987, 18, but unpublished. 

"Angelus dc Senis" is to be identified with Fra Ai^o Salvetri da Siena, described by 
Uguigieri Azzolini (1649, I, 280) as "nobile Sanese dellXDrdine de'Minori Con\cntuali di 
S. Francesco fu primo Maestro del CoUegio di Bologna, prcrogativa bene aggjustate al suo 
valore, eloquenza, c dottrina." According to Ugurgieri Azzolini, Salvetti "mori in Siena, e 
Gi sepoko nella Chiesa di S. Francesco Tanno 1425. li 6 dXDttobrc con il concorso dd Cicro, 
e tutti i R^lari." 

* 

Cat. 29 (Figs. 27, 28) 
Tolomei, Canon Francesco 

Cathedral; right transept, just to the left of the Cappelia della Madonna del Voto 
(the Chigii chapel). Sculptor unknown. 113.3 x 228.5 cm. 

Marble slab in low relief. Tolomei, shown gari^ed a priest's \'cstments, lies on a bier w ith 
semi-circular ends. His hands are crossed, one parallel to the other, at his waist with the 
left hand half inserted into the right sleeve. Tolomei's head lies on a tasseled cushion with 
now-worn border decoration. The bier is fiamed with a thin, triple molding border over 
which are lifting poles on the long sides. In the pendentives of the arched ends are fragments 
of floral designs. The inscription border is surrounded by two "twisted-rope" borders. 

Condition: Fair. The surface is moderately worn, particularly on the fiice. There arc small 
breaks in inscription border, but the work is generally inract. 

Inscription: insign<em> sacri iurisc<on>sultum franciscum ptolomaeum 

G<E>N<Ell>E, DOCTRINA, BT V<IR>TUTE PRAESIANTEM, CAN<ONlCUM> SENOB<UM>, 
NOT <ARIUM>, CARD<I>NAL<IS> AENE<A>E SECKETASIXM MORS INMATURA RAPUTT 

(elisions restored). 

Date: Ca. 1459. 
Bibliogmphy: None. 

The inscription of the Francesco Tolomei tomb slab reads as follows: "The famed canon 
lawyer, master Francesco Tolomei, outstanding in fiunily, learning, and virtue; canon of the 
Sienese; notar\'; secretan' of Cardinal Aeneas, an untimely death has snatched away." 
Although several members of the Tolomei ^unily were called Francesco (including one fk>m 
the eariy fifteenth century who was also a canon), one of these - Francesco di Jacomo 
Tolomei -is known to have been a dose fiiend of, and the secretary to, a Cardinal "Acnee." 
This Francesco Tolomei, moreover, is known to have died "an untimely death." The cardinal 
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in question was Enca Silvio Piccolomini, the fiiture Pope Pius II who, upon his election 

to the papacy, selected his former secrctar\', Francesco Tolomei, to be bishop of Siena. But, 
as we are told by Pecci, Tolomei died before he could take office: 

[Piccolomin] continu6 a govemaie la Chiesa Sanese fine a tanto, che non fil csaltato al Soglio 
del Vaticano li 19 Agosto 1458, cd allora penso provcdcria di Pastore, fissando la sua mira in Fran- 
cesco di Jacomo Tolomei, Canonico deUa Cattedrale, e di letterarura non ordinaria omato, ed 
avcndolo di gik eletto, e promosso, secondo il Tizio (I.e., Tizio, MS, ca. 1528) Vita sunctuscst, 
corport vera ijus Sepoltum nondum tmdito, nuntiamtum est ilium a Ptmt^ice Senesem Episcopum fitisse 
creatum, cujus junnus homrifice cumtum est. Morto il Tolomei senza che si potesse dire Vcscovo 
eletto, gli sostitui Pio il sequente (Pecci, 1748, 323f.). 

The "sequente" was Antonio Piccolomini, who took office on April 22, 1459. Thus, 
Tolomei, who was appointed bishop by Pius (elected pope on 19 August) only after the 
papal coronation on 3 September 1458, died within that span of just under eight months. 
Assuming the passage of some months between Francesco's initial appointment and some 
months ^er his death before Antonio was chosen, it is likely that Tolomei died toward 
the end of 1458. As it is reasonable to assume that his tomb slab was carved soon afterward, 
this would place it sometime in 1459. 

It is possible that the Tolomei slab, like the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo relief iden- 
tified here as that of Mariano Baigagli (Cat. 18), was fiom the hand of Urbano da Cortona. 
But the worn condition of the figure, in particular the face, precludes such an attribution 
without some corroborating documentary evidence. 

« 

Cat. 30 (Fig. 29) 

Tolomei (Corito?), Gisberto, Bishop of Montefiascone 

S. Francesco; end of left transept. Sculptor unknown. 104 x 252 cm. (292 cm. long 
with the inscription). 

Marble slab in low relief Tolomei lies in a shallow bier with curved ends. He is dressed in 
a bishop's vestments and miter, his hands crossed at the waist over a book. A crozier rests 
on the left shoulder. In the spandrels of the slab's upper corners are two, now indecipher- 
able, coats-of-arms. The long sides of the bier are flanked by carrying handles and the entire 
slab is surrounded by decorative border. The inscription panel is at the tomb's fix)t. 

Condition'. Poor. Very worn in the upper half; the lower section is in deeper relief and thus 
better preserved. 

Inscription: [N.B. Both Ugutgieri Azzolini and Lusini record the inscription, but as each 
contains wording not found in the other, both are given here separately]: 

GISBERTO PTOLOMAEO CORITI, & MONTISFALISCI EPISCOPO. V.I. TEOLOGIJ ANTISTI. PIJ 
II. PONTIFICIS PATRUELI I470. VIXIT ANNO 36. DEFUNCTO DICATUM. (UgUrgieri Azzolini) 

GISBEKIO PTOL. ... FT MONTI V. 1. THEOL. . . . DE PIT. . . . PATRIJELES SUC. . . . Vm. 
ANNO. . . . ET XXX, FT. . . . DI. . . . (Lusini) 

Date: Ca. 1470. 
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Bibliqpfmphy. Noted by Ugurgicri Azzolini, I, 1649, 182; Liisini, 1894, 248; Pines, 1985, 

45 n. (sec below); and Torriti, 1987, 22, but unpublished. 

Pines was unaware of the slabs subject, but notes its Donatellian character. 

* 

Cat. 31 (Figs. 45, 46) 

Tondi (Tondio), Giovanni Battista di Lodovico 

Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala; immured in left atrium wall (present cmeigency 
entrance). Sculptor unknown. 151 x 221.5 cm. (including the base of mart>le and 

lai^cst lower molding). 

Marble wall slab in medium relief. Tondi is shown King in a shallow, illusionisric, locuhis 
with a simple molding frame. An outer border, with bosses in the lower corners and coats- 
of-arms in the upper comers, surrounds the relief. A small cornice caps the monument. 
The figure of Tondi, hands crossed below his waist, is dressed in the costume of a rector 
of the hospital, a cross i\ ing on iiis ciiest. Tondi rests on tiie bare inner frame of his niche, 
propped up by three tasseled cushions, the uppermost of which is decorated \\ ith toliate/ 
tendril relief. An inscription is found in the main interior border below the cornice. 

Condition: Good. The fiice is somewhat abraded. 

Inscription: D.O.M. / lOH. baftistae tvndio EQum clariss. xenodochei qhuius rectori 

PIENTISS GERMANI / FRATRES B.M. POSVER. VIX. AN. XLV, MEN. IX. D. XIX. OBIIT AN. SA. 

M.D. VII D. XII. HAPRIL. 

Dau: Ca. 1507. 

RihHojjmpbv: Romagnoli, V, 1835, c. 225. Milanesi, 1856, 28 n.; Brogi, 1863, R. 31, n. 31; 
Banchi, 1877, 153; Schubring, 1907, 214-16; Venturi, 1908, 752; De Nicola, 1913, 37f.; 
Schubring, 1919, 192; Carii, 1951, 116; Bersano, 1957, 131f ; Carii, 1980, 49; Gallavotti 

Caxallero, 1985, 266. 

Tiie first to mention Giacomo C^ozzarelli in connection with the Tondi tomb was 
Romagnoli. It was, however, Milanesi's attribution, without discussion, that became the 
basis of later acceptance of Cozzarelli's authoiship. Among more recent scholars Carii (1980, 
49) has also given the work to Cozzarelli, saving that "la patcrnita del Cozzarelli puo es.sere 
giustiticata, piu ancora che dall'andamento piuttosto rigido, e anonimo, nei panneggi, da 
una certa somig^anza del volto del defunto con quello del San Vincenzo Ferreri in S. Spir- 
ito." For Gallavotti the connection to Cozzarelli is possible, first, because Pandolfo Petrucd, 
for wiiom Gozzarelli worked, took over control of tiie Scala in tlie v ears of Tondi's rector- 
ship, and second, because, in Cozzarelli s Lamentation group at the Osservanza, "la figura 
maschiie dietto la Maria neUa Pietiit di rerracotta prescnta una stretta assonanza fisionomica 
con quella del rettore." Gallavotti also suggests that "cronologicamente, sono anche gli anni 
del S. Sigismondo del Carmine con cui la statua del Tondi spartisce gli assunti formali: in 
entrambi i casi c% un ricerca lenticolare del dettaglio, che si risolve nell'esasperanzione dei 
tratti nel volto, e nei panneggio sovrabbondante, bench^ incanalato in un rigido iterasi di 
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picghc paiallelc." The major dissenter from these opinions is Bersano, who finds little to 

like about the relief. For Bersano (1957, 132) the work "in effetti e soltanto povcra di qual- 
siasi cicmento artistico. 11 tocco e inccrto, la figiira rigida cd impacciata sopratutto nclla parte 
superiore del corpo che e in una posa quasi go&, assai innaturale. La cornice si limita ad 
alcuni profili, armi e nodi rotondi e, ndla sua sobrietk, h. pur di una ccrta d^anza. Ma U 
valore artistico dellbpcra si limita qui, tanto che noi crediamo di dovcr tirencre la lastra opera 
di un comune scaipellino, ma non certamente del Cozzarelli 

Cat. 32 (Fig. 34) 
Vivo (del Vivo?) 

Cathedral; left transept. Sculpn>r unknown. 113 x 235.7 cm. 

Inlaid marble slab in one piece. An inscription border in sections fiames the eSBigf of Vivo. 

The latter is dressed in priestly vestments, with a canon's headdress. Vivo's arms are crossed 
over a book that rests on his waist. His head lies on a tasseled pillow with decorative bands 
on the comets and curves in the central field. The figure is inclosed in geometric bordeis 
(bead and red, leaf, plain, and quatiefoil). 

Condition: Good; sut&ce slightly worn. 

Insertion: vererabilis. sacerdotis. d. vivae. canomici. et docioris. cirfvs. hic 

POSrrVM. EST. OBIIT. anno. MCCCCLXVm 

Date: Ca. 1468. 

Bibliqgmfhy: Lusini, 1939, 44 (published only as a line drawing, without textual notice). 
The slab is labded as '^ivo dd Vivo^ by Lusini. 
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The foUoH-ii^ thicc tombs tu%T been amibutcd to Jacopo della Qucidau his shop 
or school, but cannot definitely be to die sculptor and are located outside 

Siena ind its dependencies. As these circumstances put into question the Siencse 
sucus of these works, the\- arc listed here separately. 



BOLOGNA 

App. 1 (Fig. 38) 
Antonio da Budrio, Fia 

Monastcr\- San Michck in Bosco voutsidc Bologna); transfencd from one of the 
dotstCTS and now immured in a rear conidoc Sculptor unkncm-n, but attributed to 

Jacopo dclla Qucrcia or a follower. 

\larbk slab in low relief. Antomo da Budno. wearing the Oiiveran habit, is shown with 
his hands crossed at w^aist, his head on a tasseled cushion, and his feet resting on a square, 
low platform. Behind the figures Icp are what might be clasped bocdis. iFor Toahio the 
objects bchmd the cffig;\''s 1^ are the statutes of the Olixietan order.) The image is hamed 
in a shallow Gothic aedicub with a slighdy broken arch supported by thin, twisted colon- 
ettes. The ^nndrck of the upper comer arches contain small coats-of-anns, now wxxn a«ay. 
An inscription surrounds the slab (copied on a plaque to the leftV 

Cmdition: Fair. The sur&ce is wxxn, particularly the hands, teet, and &cc but the relief is 
gcnoally intact. There is a nnall break on the upper right edge. 

Jnscriptum (after Torchio): qui l^um ante alios intciprcs \ixit acutus: scevoh pro iuris cog- 
nitione nevus: ct cancmum princeps nulli jHente secundus naiano et ompar integritatc iuit: 
consilio aequa\it magnum et gnvitate catonem: antonius de butus quantc sepukxa colit: 

mcccc\Tii-iiii octobris 

Lying m Ms rubk tmib is Antmio da Bmbie who, 01 li^, wmm man mcutt imiafnttr tfkmtbmm amy 

other, a nnv Scanvla far hn jtuiicutl wisdom, m great canonist srcond tn mnu in piety, tfiml im Justict It 
Trajan, equal in sage council and gravity to the gnat Quo. 1408— October 4 
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Date: 1435 (sec below). 

Biblujgn^hy: Zucchini, 1943, 22f., 69; Zucchini, 1949, 14; Gualandi, 1955-56, 336-58; 
Nicco Fasola, 1961, 289; Maneucd, 1966, 85; Matteucci, 1967, 76; Beck, 1970, 52f.; Sey- 
mour, 1973, 74; Torchio, 1975, 268f., and Beck, 1991, 135, 177f. (Also see discussion 
below.) 

According to Beck (1991, 178), in 1841 the tomb was described as in the cloister by 
S. Muzzi ("Lapide con bassorilievo sepoicrale di Antonio da Budiio nel famoso chiostro 
a S. Michcic in Bosco," in VisibelU, Annali delta citta di Bobgna dalla sua origine al 1796, 
vol. 3, Bologna, 1841). The relief was first attributed to Jacopo della Quercia by Zucchini 
(1943 and 1949) on the basis of an cigjitcenth-ccntury manuscript ("Notizic antichc spet- 
tanti al monastero di San Michcle in Bosco") in the Bibiioteca Malvezzi-De Medici (in the 
Bibliotcca Comunalc dcirArchiginnasio, Bologna, vol. 51 [quoted from Beck, ibid.]) record- 
ing a payment of thirteen lira to "Giacomo da Siena, intagiiatore" in the year 1435. Although 
Antonio da Budrio died on 4 October 1408, the slab is usually dated to the year of the 
d(x;ument when a presumably final payment was made to Jacopo. Beck (1991, 135) places 
the commission "somewhat earlier," for reasons of style and Jacopo's known habit of over- 
committing himself. 

The work is rejected as autograph by Seymour, who sees it as a product of Jacopo's bot- 
tega, but is accepted by Matteucci and Beck. The latter is of the opinion that the tomb is 
"the only other Bolognesc work besides the portal sculpture [of S. Petronio] that can be 
confidently ascribed to Jacopo without qualification," adding that 'Vith the exception of 
the draperies on the lower portion of the effigy, the work is by the master himself and should 
be regarded as Jacopo's ultimate solution for the slab tomb. . . ." 

Although the style of the effigy of Antonio da Budrio— which is to say, the treatment 
of the drapery (as the fiice, hands and feet arc so worn) -is clearly in the manner of Jacopo, 
an attribution to the master himself is not compelling. Moreover, considering how busy 
Jacopo was in the mid-1430s, trying to meet other, fer more significant and costly com- 
missions, there is little teason to believe that he took a personal hand in this relief. Indeed, 
although Beck accepts an attribution to Jacopo, in his discussion of the Bentivoglio-Vari 
tomb (1991, 197), he notes as one reason for rejecting the sculptor's authorship of the latter 
memorial "the excessive demands upon [Quercia's] time in the mid and late 1430s and . . . 
his declining health." Beyond this, the strictly Gothic aedicula frame in which the effig\ is 
presented is unprecedented in Jacopo's earlier slabs and would not be expected from him 
in 1435 or even earlier in the decade. Perhaps also worth noting is the discrepancy of logic 
in the construction of this fi:ame in that the twisted columns are behind thin piers at their 
bases but flank them directly at their capitals. While Jacopo was hardly a master of perspec- 
tive (cf. the bronze relief of The Annunciation to Zacharias in the Temple), such an error of 
observation seems too naive to attribute to him personally. 
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App. 2 (Fig. 37) 

Nicodemo, Domenico, Bishop of Orbetello 

Cathedral; Cappella della Liberta (first chapel to left of presbytery), in front of the altar. 
Sculptor unknown. 

Marble slab in medium relief. Nicodemo lies on a blank ground except for his head, which 

is on a tassclcd cushion. The upper corners of the latter overlap the tendril-decorated span- 
drels formed in the corners by a framed, open arch. The arch is supported by thin, double, 
Gothic piers that reach to the figure's shoulders, where they support shorter piers that flank 
the archway. The bishop is dressed in the vestments of his office, his hands crossed below 
the waist, his feet covered by draperv'. The entire im:^ is fiamed by an inscription border 
with its the inscription in Gothic characters. 

Condition: Poor. Very worn and abraded. 

Inscription: ... to fliit in decreis doctor et maranensis episcopus ct de - urbetello trasit 
origincm - ine -atq(ue) k(al)endibu(s) m(ensis) aprilis luce finivit vitam mccccxxxii(ii) 

Date: ca. 1432 (or 1434 if, as sometimes suggested, two last digits are no longer extant). 

Biblioffmphy: Lazzareschi, 1925, 82; Supino, 1926, 46; Longhurst, 1962, O. 4; Del Bravo, 
1970, 58f.'; Baiacchini and Caleca, 1973, 139, #586; Paoh, 1986, 207, 211. 

For Supino the relief is '^hool of Jacopo della Quercia." For Del Bravo "essa di stile 
queresco, ma incornicia I'immagine del defunto con un architettura che depende stretta- 
mente dal portale ghibertiano della sagrestia di Santa Irinita." Paoli (1986, 211) notes a "ge- 
neric relationship with the art of Jacopo della Querela." 

The above remarks on the Antonio da Budrio slab (App. 1) can be repeated almost 
exactlv in regard to the Domenico Nicodemo tomb, excepting, perhaps, that the connec- 
tion to Jacopo is even more tenuous here. The Nicodemo relief is even more worn than 
that of Antonio da Budrio (and, indeed, has suftred noticeably from the time it was photo- 
graphed bv Alinari) and there is little on which to base a connection to Jacopo. In addition, 
here, as in the Antonio da Budrio slab, a Gothic aedicula (though with a round, rather than 
pointed arch) has been introduced, a motif that (quite aside ftom its Ghibertian connec- 
tions) is not seen in Jacopo's authentic tomb slabs for Lorenzo Trenta and his wife. It might 
also be noted that the slab's epigraphv differs in style from that of the Trenta tombs and 
the nearly identical design for Balduccio Parghia degli Antelminelli (App. 3). 

App. 3 (Fig. 36) 

Parghia degli Antelminelli, Balduccio 

Museo di Villa Guinigi. Sculptor: attnbuted to Jacopo della Quercia and/or shop. 
118 X 234 cm. 
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Marble slab in medium relief. Patghia is dressed in a gown with long looped sleeves, belted 
at the waist. His hands arc crossed at his waist, his head rests on a tasseled cushion decorated 
with two foliate bands on each side. The figure lies on a bier cloth with irregular, horizontal 
folds and with fringes at either end, the feet resting on a plain, tasseled cushion, with coats- 
of-arms to either side. 

Cotiditiotx : Poor. The surface is very worn and the slab is broken across the bottom (through 
the ankles of figure). The feet and much of the foot pillow are nearly eradicated. 

Insa-iption: hoc. est scpulcrum. / clarissimi. et nobilis(simi \iri) (g)a(ldi) / \'cnistissime. 
do/mus. p(aig)h(i)a. de. a(n)terminellis. de luca a.d. mccccxxii(i). (reconstructed: see Berto- 
lini Campetti and Baracchini and Caleca). 

Date: Ca. 1422 or 1423. 

Btblwfflnpby: Ridolfi, 1877, 29; Campetti, 1921, 240; Gielly, 1921, 247f. n. 1; Lazzareschi, 
1925, 82f.; Supino, 1926, 46f.; Gielly, 1930, 15; Longhurst, 1962, cat. 0. 4; Bertolini Cam- 
petti, 1968, #481, 70f.; Del Bravo, 1970, 40f.; Baracchini and Calcca, 1973, 59, 152 (cat. 
681); Bellini, 1975, 172; Pines, 1985, 38 nl; List-Frcytag, 1986, 25; Paoli, 1986, 206-10; 
Beck, 1991, 97f., 190. 

According to Bellini the slab was "ab antiqud" in the cloister of the Cathedral where, 
in tact, Parghia Iiad rec]uested he be buried (Campetti). It was mo\'ed inside, to the Garbesi 
chapel, in the eighteenth century, where it remained until 1938-1940, when the chapel 
was destroyed and the relief was sent to the Museo di Villa Guinigi. Paoli suggests the work 
was originalh' inside the Cathedral, close to the altar of the Antelminclli family. 

The Parghia degli Antelminclli memorial is the onlv tomb slab to closeI\' approach the 
style of Quercia's Trenta reliefs and it is more often than not attributed to the sculptor (most 
recendy. Beck [1991, 97f , 190; earlier attributions, see Bellini, 1975, 172]). However, its 
poor condition makes a confirmation of Jacopo's hand impossible without documentation. 
In addition, because the design is siicii a close copy after that of Lorenzo Irenta's slab, the 
piece seems more the product of Jacopo's shop than his own work. This same conclusion 
(reached independently) is given by Paoli, who adds that a Lucchese collaborator of Jacopo 
is the work's likeh' author. 

Meloni Trkulja (1968, #482, 72f.) and Baracchini and Caleca, (1973, cat. 680), cata- 
logue a tomb slab of Caterina (?) degji Anterminelli (a varient of Antelminclli), of the same 
dimensions as Paighia's slab and also from the demolished Cappella dei Garbesi (and, as Paoli 
[1986, 206] suggests, once "probahlv in the cloister of the Duomo.") The inscription of this 
work is ver)' abraded, but can be read: "in nomine, domini. amen. hie. iacet. / 
honorabilis. dom. . . . strenui. viri. . . . de / anterminellis de luca. que obiit anno. / domini 
mil. . . . die mensis ianuarii." Copies of the inscription (B. Baroni, G.V. Baroni, and 
G. Matraja) add "dom(ina katarina uxor quondam) strenui viri (aldcrigi)" and "mccdxxii 
die xi," Thus, this would seem to be the tomb of the widow of Alderigo Antelminclli. There 
is, however, some doubt about the date since, as in the case of the copies after Paij^ia's 
inscription, there are reasons to think that there were errors made in transcription and that 
the date here should read 1422 instead of 1372 (i.e. the substitution of the numeral C for 
L). Meloni Irkulja notes that "se la forma ancora gotica dell'edicola pub appartenere al XIV 
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secolo, i caiatteri stilistici della figuia, con la testa posata sul sofEce cuscino, rivclano la mano 
di uno scultore chc ha conosciuto Ic opcrc di Jacopo della Qucrcia." Meloni Trkulja also 
points out that if her interpretation of "quondam" is correct, it would mean that Caterina 
was a widow at her death and, since it is known that Alderigo degli Antelminelli died in 
1401, this offers fiirther support for the later dating of Caterina's tomb. Paoli (1986, 207f.), 
however, suggests that the early readings of the inscription were made at a time when it 
was already essentially gone and that the earlier date, 1372, as accepted by Baracchini and 
Caleca, is more likely correct. Paoli additionally suggests that the inscription indicates a 
social situation of Aldcr^ that is explainable only by the earlier date (see ^oli, 1986, 208). 

Most recently, Beck (1991, 190f.), while accepting the likelihood that this slab was, in 
feet, the pendant to that of Parchia, rejects any attribution of the work to Jacopo della Quer- 
ela. Beck adds, however, that "one should not . . . exclude Giovanni da Imola as a candidate, 
not only for this tomb itself, but as a collaborator for Balducdoi's slab (especially for the 
inscription." 
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Catalogue: Monument List 



1 Jacopo Scotti (?), S. Agostino, Asciano 115 

2 Galcazzo Antonio Bentivoglio, S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna 116 

3 Anonymous Franciscan Friar, Musco Bardini, Florence' 118 

4 Mariano Sozzini, Musco Nazionale, Florence 118 

5 SantAniello, Cathedral, Lucca 120 

6 Ilaria del Carretto, Cathedral, Lucca 120 

7 Lorenzo Trcnta and His Wife (Wives?), S. Frcdiano, Lucca 124 

8 P. Michclc Bccucci, S. Agosrino, Massa Maritrima 128 

9 Bishop Antonio Casini, Cathedral, Massa Marittima 128 

10 Tura di Bartolo, Cathedral, Massa Marittima 129 

11 Cardinal Pietio Foscari, S. Maria del Popolo, Borne 130 

12 Anonymous Figure, S. Agostino, San Gimignano 132 

13 Andrea di Meo Gamucci, S. Agostino, S. Gimignano 132 

14 P. Pietro Girardi, S. .^ostino, S. Gim^nano 133 

15 Count Henry of Nassau, Collegiata, S. Quiiico dX)ida 134 

16 Anonymous Figure of a (?)Woman, S. Francesco, Siena 135 

17 Anonymous Franciscan Friar, S. Francesco, Siena 135 

18 C^enm Mariano Barga^, Museo deUOpera del Duomo, Siena 135 

19 Bishop Carlo Bartoli, Cathedral, Siena 137 

20 Bishop Antonio Bettini, S. Girolamo, Siena 138 

21 Rector Danielle Bulgarini, Ospedalc di S. Maria deila Scala, Siena 139 

22 Rector Pietro Bulg^uini, Ospedale di S. Maria deUa Scala, Sfena 140 

23 Bishop Alessio Cesari, S. Francesco, Siena 140 

24 Opemio Cristoforo Felici, S. Francesco, Siena 141 

25 Archbishop Nicolo Piccolomini, Museo Aurelio Castelli, L'Osservanza, Siena 143 

26 SUvio and Vittoria Piccolomini, S. Francesco, Skna 144 

27 Bishop Tomasso Piccolomini del Testa, Cathedral, Siena 146 

28 P. Angelo Salvetti, S. Francesco, Siena 147 

29 Canon Francesco Tolomei, Cathedral, Siena 148 

30 Bishop Gisbcrto Iblomei, S. Francesco, Siena 149 

31 Rector Giovanni Battista Tondi, Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala, Siena 150 

32 Canon Vivo (del Vivo?), Cathedral, Siena 151 
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1 Antonio da Budrio, S. Michele in Bosco, Bologna (environs) pcigp 153 

2 Bishop Domenico Nicodemo, Cathedral, Lucca 155 

3 Balducdo Paighia dcgji Antelminelli, Museo di Villa Guinigi, Lucca 155 
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Agpsrino di GioN-anni, note 13 

Alberri, Leon Battista, De pictura, note 54 

AU^ory of Good Government, by Ambrogio Lorcn- 

zetti, Siena, Palazzo Publico, note 23 
Andrea da Fiesole, Tomb Monument of Bartoiom- 

meo Saliceto, Bologna, Museo Cixico, note 111 
Angplis de Senis: see Salvetti 
Aniello, Sant', Tomb Monument of, by Antonio 

Pardini (attrib.), Lucca, Cathedral, 83f., notes 

122^ 123, Cat. 5, fig. 4Z 
Anonymous Figure of a Man, Tomb Slab of, San 

Gimignano, S. Agpstino, 17f , note 363 Cat. 12, 

figs. 3, 4 

Anonymous Figure of a (?)Woman, Tomb Slab of, 
Siena, S. Francesco, note 93, Cat. 16, fig. 35 

Anonymous Franciscan Friar, Tomb Slab of, Flor- 
ence, Museo Bardini, 49, 55, notes 75, 93, Cat. 3, 
figs. 23, 24 

Anonvmous Franciscan Friar, Tomb Slab of, Siena, 
S. Francesco, 39, 49, Cat. 17, fig. 19 

Anonvmous Venetian Warrior Effigies, London, 
Victoria & Albert Museum; Venice, S. Maria 
Gloriosa dei Frari, Venice, note 46 

Antelminelli, Alderigo degli, 152 

Antclminelli, Maria degli, 123f 

Antelminelli, Balduccio Parghia degli, Tomb Slab 
of, by Jacopo della Querela and shop (attrib.), 
Lucca, Museo di Villa Guinigi, notes 48, 93, 155, 
App. 3, fig. 36 

Anterminelli (Antelminelli), Caterina (?), tomb slab 
of, Lucca, Museo di Villa Guinigi, 156f. 

"Apelle," L28 

Arringhieri, Niccol6, Tomb Monument of, Siena, 

University, Z 
Asciano, S. Agostino, Tomb Slab of Jacopo Scotti, 

39, notes 65, 93, Cat. L fig- 18 

Barbiano (San Gimignano), S. Maria Assunta di 
Monte Oliveto, Tomb Slab of Antonio Salvi di 
Ser Salino, note 35 



Bardi, Rector Bartolomeo di Cristofano, note 73 
Barg^i, Opemio Mariano, Tomb Slab of, bv Urbano 
da Cortona (attrib.) Siena, Museo dcllX)pcra del 
Duomo, 49-55, 149, notes 83-86, Cat. 18, figs. 
25, 26 
Bartali: see Bartoli 

Bartoli, Bishop Carlo d'AgnoIino, note 73 

Tomb Slab of, bv Pietm del Minella and shop, 
Siena, Cathedral, 21, 34-38. 63, notes 6, 15, 
57-60. Cat. 19, figs. 14, 15 
Bartolommco da Cortona, 45, 54, notes 69, 1114 
Bccucci, Fra Michcle, Tomb Slab of, bv Urbano 
da Cortona (shop) (attrib.), Massa Marittima, 
S. Francesco, 39f , notes 5, 37, 93, Cat. 8, 
fig. 2Q 

Benassai, Bernardino di Salimbene, note 19 
Bcnassai, Rector Pier Fcliciano di Bartolomeo, note 

Z3 

Bentix'oglio, Annibale, 117 

Bentivoglio, Antonio Galeazzo, Tomb Monument 
of (the "Bentivoglio- Vari" Tomb), bv lacopo della 
Quercia and shop, Bologna, S. Giacomo Mag- 
giore, 76, notes 6, UL Cat. 2, fig. 41 

Benvenuto di Gio\'anni, note 22 

Bernardino, San, 138, note 16 

Bettini, Bishop Antonio, Tomb Slab of, Siena, 
S. Girolamo, 49, 59, 63, note 92, Cat. 20, figs. 
32, 33 

Bianca(?) of Savoy, Tomb Slab of, Milan, Castello 

Sforzesco, note 46 
Bichi, Rector Niccol6 di Galgano, note Z3 
Biringucci, Rector Girolamo di Giovanni, Tomb Slab 

of, Siena, Ospcdale di S. Maria della Scala, 47, 

63, note Z4 
Bologna 

Museo Civico, Tomb Monument of Bartolom- 
mco Saliceto, by Anda-a da Fiesole, note 111 

S. Giacomo Maggiore, Tomb Monument of 
Antonio Galeazzo Bentivoglio (the "Benti- 
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voglio-Vari" Tomb), by JacofX) dcUa Querela 
and shop, 76, notes 6, 111. Cat. fig. 41 
S. Maria dci Sem, Tomb Monument of Cardinal 

Conti, 87, notes 124, fig. 48 
S. Michcle in Bosco (environs). Tomb Slab of Fra 
Andrea da Budrio, by Jacopo dclla Quercia 
(attrib ), notes 5, 93, 155f , App. L fig- 38 
Brcgno, Andrea, Piccolomini Altar, Siena, Cathe- 
dral, 110-12, notes 168. 122 
Briosco, Benedetto 

Works by or attributed to: 

Grifo, Ambrosio, Tomb Monument of, Milan, 

S. Pietro in Gessate, 105, note 152 
Visconti, Giangaleazzo, Tomb Monument of 
(with Gian Cristoforo Romano), Pavia, Ccr- 
tosa, note 109 
Bruni, Leonardo, Tomb Monument of, by Bernardo 

Rossellino, Florence, S. Croce, 108 
Budrio, Fra Andrea da. Tomb Slab of, by Jacopo 
della Quercia (attrib.), S. Michcle in Bosco 
(Bologna), notes 5, 93, 155f. App. L fig- 3S 
Bulgarini, Rector Daniello di Gheri, note Z3 
Tomb Slab of, Siena, Cathedral, 47, 136, 140, 
Cat. 2L fig. 22 
Bulgarini, Rector Pietro di Niccolo, note 73 
Tomb Slab of, Siena, Cathedral, 45f., 136, 140, 
note 93, Cat. 22, fig. 21 
Buon family (of sculptors), note 4 
Buzzichelli, Rector Giovanni di Francesco, note Z3 

Cantoria, b\' Donatello, Florence, Musco dcir Opera 

del Duomo, 72 
Capacci, Rector Salimbene di Cristofeno, note Z3 
Casini, Francesco, 129 
Casini, Cardinal Antonio (I), 129 
Casini, Bishop Antonio (II), Tomb Slab of, Massa 

Marittima, Cathedral, 19f , 38, notes 38, 60, Cat. 

9, figs. Z, 8 

Cavakanti Annunciation, by Donatello, Florence, 
S. Croce, note 114 

Cavalli, Federico, Tomb Monument of, Verona, 
S. Anastasia, note 46 

Ccsari, Bishop Alessio, Tomb Slab of, Siena, S. Fran- 
cesco, 49, 59f , notes, 89, 90, Cat. 23, fig. 30 

Chastorio di Nanni, 137f 

Cinughi, Rector Cino di Checco, note Z3 

Civitale, Mattco, 123 

Coiombini, Giovanni, 139 

Conti, Cardinal, Tomb Slab of, Bologna, S. Maria 

dei Servi, 87, notes 124. 125. fig. 48 
Q)rito: sec Tolomei, Bishop Gisberto 



Corsini, Caterino, 142 

Coscia, Baldassare (and- Pope John XXIII), 133 
Tomb Monument of, by Donatello and Miche- 
lozzo, Florence, Baptistry, 6, 95, 104, notes 
78, ISS 

Cozzarelli, Giacomo, 82, 109, 139, ISOf. 
Works by or attributed to: 

Lamentation, Chiesa della Ossenanza (Siena), 
Musco Aurelio Castelli, 109. 150. note 162 
S. Sigismondo, Siena, S. Maria del Carmine, 
150 

Cristofano di Francesco di Galgano, note Z3 
Crivelli, Archdeacon Giovanni, Tomb Slab of, by 
DonateUo, Rome, S. Maria in Aracoeli, notes 3, 8 

Desiderio da Settignano, Tomb Monument of Carlo 

Mareuppini, Florence, S. Croce, 6, 108 
Domenico di Bartolo, 136, note 23 
Donatello, 3f., 17, 28-38. 47-49, 55, 59f., 77-82. 

95, lOZ, 118, 143, notes 3, 8, 40, 49, 53-55, 

78, 95, 104. 114, 133. 155 

Works by or attributed to: 
Florence 

Baptistry, Tomb Monument of Baldassare 
Coscia (anti-Pope John XXIII) (with 
Michelozzo), 6, 95, 104, 133, notes 78, 
155 

Museo deirOpera del Duomo, Cantoria, ZZ 
Or San Michcle, Niche for St. Louis, ZZ 
Palazzo Vecchio, Judith and Holophenus, note 
L33 

S. Croce, Cavakanti Annunciation, note 114 
S. Lorenzo, Evangelists, note 114 
Padua, S. Antonio, High Alur, 80 
Rome, S. Maria in Aracoeli, Tomb Slab for 
Archdeacon Giovanni Crivelli, notes 3, 8 
Siena 

Baptistry, Feast of Herod, 80f. 
Cathedral 

Madonna del Perdono, 80, note 114 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Giovanni Pecci, 3, 
IZ 28-39. 4Z, 55-61, 80. 104. 118, 
143, notes 3.8.49. 54.66. 116, fig. L2 
Donate, Manno, Tomb Monument of, Padua, 
S. Antonio, note 46 

Effig)', Anonymous Venetian Warrior, Venice, S. 

Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, note 46 
Effig\', Anonymous Venetian Warrior, London, 

Victoria & Albert Museum, note 46 

Feast of Herod, by Donatello, Siena, Baptistr\', 80f. 
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Federighi, Antonio, 34, 137f., 145 
Works by or attributed to: 
Siena 

Museo deirOpera del Duomo, shield- 
bearing /?««?' (attrib.), note 112 
S. Francesco, Tomb Monument of Silvio 
and Vittoria Piccolomini (copy?) (attrib.), 
76, notes U, 112, Cat. 26, fig. 42 
Felici, Opemio Cristoforo, Tomb Monument of, by 
Urbano da Cortona, Siena, S. Francesco, 3^, 45, 
54, 76-82, 106f , 136, notes 4, 6, 113, 114, 120, 
156, 160, Cat. 24, figs. 43, 44 
Filippo di Cristofeno, note 62 
Florence 

Baptistr)', Tomb Monument of Baldassare Coscia 
(anti-Pope John XXIIl), by Donatello and 
Michelozzo, 6, 95, KM, 133, notes 78, 155 

Museo Bardini, Tomb Slab of an anonymous 
Franciscan Friar, 49, 55, notes 75, 93, Cat. ^, 
figs. 23, 24 

Museo deirOpera del Duomo, Cantoria, by 

Donatello, 77 
Museo Nazionale, Effig\' of Mariano Sozzini, by 

Vecchietta (Lorenzo d'i Pietro), 8, 89-105, 108, 

notes 49, 105, 128-33, 137-40, 142-145, 

Cat. ±, figs. 49-54 
Or San Michclc, Niche for St. Louis, bv Donatello, 

71 

Palazzo Vecchio, Judith and Holophemes, by Dona- 
tello, note 133 
S. Croce 

Cavakanti Annunciation, by Donatello, note 
114 

Tomb Monument of Leonardo Bruni, by Ber- 
nardo Rosscllino, 108 
Tomb Slab of Francesco da Barberino, note 54 
Tomb Slab of Ludovico degli Obizi, by 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, 39, note 62 
Tomb Monument of Carlo Marsuppini, by 

Desiderio da Settignano, 6, 108 
Tomb Slab of Bartolommeo Valori, by Lorenzo 

Ghiberti, note 54 
Tombs in, notes 1, 19, 27, 28, 46, 54, 62 
S. Maria Novella, Tomb Slab of Fra Leonardo 
Dati, by Lorenzo Ghiberti, note 54 
Foscari, Cardinal Gerolamo, 130 
Foscari, Cardinal Pietro, Tomb Monument of, by 
Giovanni di Stefano, Rome, S. Maria del Popolo, 
94, 104-06, notes 7, 96, 147-150, ^53, Cat. 11, 
figs. 55-58 

Francesco da Barberino, Tomb Slab of, Florence, 
S. Croce, note 54 



Francesco di Giorgio Martini, 145, notes 22, 114 
Tomb Slab of, Casole, Collegiata, note 35 

Francesco di Stefano, 137f 

Francesco di Valdambrino, 123, notes 25 , 104 

Funerar\' customs in Renaissance Siena, 8-11, notes 
17-22 

Gamucci, Andrea di Mco, Tomb Slab of, San Gimig- 
nano, S. Agostino, 19, note 36, Cat. 13, figs. 5, 6 
Ghiandaroni, Rector Giovanni, note 73 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 155 
Works by or attributed to: 
Florence 
S. Croce 

Tomb Slab of Ludovico degli Obizi, 39, 
note 62 

Tomb Slab of Bartolommeo Valori, note 

54 

S. Maria Novella, Tomb Slab of Fra Leonardo 
Dari, 104 note S4 
Gian Tedesco de'Tarlati da Pietramala, note 25 
Giovanni da Imola, 120, 123, 125-27, 157 
Giovanni di Stefano, 4^, 105f., 141 
Works by or attributed to: 

Rome, S. Maria del Popolo, Tomb Monument 
of Cardinal Pietro Foscari, 94, 104-06, notes 
7, 96, 147-150, 153, Cat. H, figs. 55-58 
Girardi, Fra Pietro, Tomb Slab of, S. Gimignano, 

5. Agostino, 15f , note 33, Cat. 14, fig. 1 
Girolamo di Ben\'enuto, Portrait of a Toung Man, 

note 22 
Giuliano da Como, 137f. 

Giustiniani, Orsato, Tomb Monument of, by An- 
tonio Rizzo (destroyed; formerlv, Venice, S. 
Andrea della Certosa), 105, note 151 

Grifo, Ambrosio, Tomb Monument of, by Bene- 
detto Briosco, Milan, S. Pietro in Gcssate, 105 , 
note 152 

Guinigi, Paolo, 72, 74-76, 122f, notes 96, 100, 
103 , 107, 157, 161, 164 

Hcnr\' of Nassau, Tomb Slab of, S. Quirico d'Orcia, 
Collegiata, 38f , notes 63, 64, Cat. 15, figs. 16, 
17 

High Altar, by Donatello, Padua, S. Antonio, 80 

Ilaria del Carretto, Tomb Monument of, Lucca, 
Cathedral, by Jacopo della Quercia (and aides?), 

6, 25, 69-76, 105, notes 94, 95, 97-109 , Cat. 
6, figs. 39, 40 

Innocent VIII, Pope, Tomb Monument of, by 
Antonio PoUaiuolo, Rome, S. Pietro, 104 
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Jacopo della Quercia, 4, 6, 21-28, 33, 69-74, 76, 
87, 120, notes 6, 25, 40, 45, 46, 48, 93, 103. 
107 , 111, 122, 124 
Works by or attributed to: 
Bologna 

S. Giacomo Maggiore, Tomb Monument 
of Antonio Galeazzo Bentivoglio, (the 
"Bentivoglio-Vari" Tomb), 76, notes 6, 
111, Cat. 1, fig. 41 

S. Michcle in Bosco (environs). Tomb Slab 
of Fra Andrea da Budrio, notes 5, 93 , 
155, App. \, fig. 38 
Lucca 

Cathedral 

Tomb Monument of liana del Carretto, 
6, 25, 69-76, 105, notes 94, 95, 
97-109 , Cat. 6, figs. 39, 40 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Domcnico Nico- 
demo, notes 48, 93 
Museo di Villa Guinigi, Tomb Slab of Bal- 
duccio Parghia degli Antelminelli, notes 
48, 93, 155, App. 3, fig. 36 
S. Frediano, Tomb Slabs of Lorenzo Trenta 
and his Wife (Wives.*), 21-28, 33, 155 , 
notes 5, 41-43, 45, 46, 100, 124, Cat. 
7, figs. 10, 11 
Siena 

BaptistPt', Zachariah in the Temple, note 40 
Judith and Holophemes, by Donatello, Florence, 
Palazzo Vecchio, note 133 

Lamberti, Niccolo di Pictro, 117 

Landi: see Neroccio 

Lazzari, Giovanni, 126 

Leopardi, Alcssandro, et. al.: see Zcno 

Lifi of the Virjfin (reliefs from the Capella della 
Madonna delle Grazie, Cathedral, Siena), by 
Urbano and Bartolommeo da Cortona, Siena, 
Cathedral and Museo dcH'Opera del Duomo, 54, 
notes 68, 80, 82, 84 

Lombardo, Pietro, note 4 

London, Victoria & Albert Museum, Anonymous 

Venetian Warrior Effig\', note 46 
Lorenzetti, Ambrogio, 80, note 23 
Lorenzetti, Pietro, 80 
Lorenzo d'Andrea, 137f. 
Lucca 

Cathedral 

Tomb Monument of Sant'Anicllo, by Anto- 
nio Pardini (attrib.), 83f , notes 122, 123, 
Cat. 5^, fig. 47 

Tomb Monument of Ilaria del Carretto, by 



Jacopo della Quercia (and aides?), 6^, 25, 
69-76, 105 , notes 94, 95, 97-109 , CatT6, 
figs. 39, 40 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Domenico Nicodemo, 
by Jacopo della Quercia (attrib.), notes 48, 
93 

Museo di Villa Guinigi 

Tomb Slab of Balduccio Parghia degli An- 
telminelli, by Jacopo della Quercia and shop 
(attrib.), notes 48^,^, 155, App. 3, fig. 36 
Tomb Slab of Caterina Anterminelli (Antel- 
minelli) (>), 156f 
S. Frediano, Tomb Slabs of Lorenzo Trenta and 
his Wife (Wives?), by Jacopo della Quercia, 
21-28, 33, 155, notes 5, 41-3, 45, 46, 100, 
124, Cat. 7, figs. 10, 11 
Lucillo di maestro Marco, 107f 
Ludovico degli Obizi, Tomb Slab of, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, Florence, S. Croce, 39, note 62 

Marsuppini, Carlo, Tomb Monument of, by De- 
siderio da Settignano, Florence, S. Croce, 6, 
1Q8 

Martin V, Pope, 129, 133 

Tomb Monument of, Rome, S. Giovanni in 
Laterano, 104, notes 55, 91 
Martini; see Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
Massa Marittima 

Cathedral 

Tomb Slab of Bishop Antonio (II) Casini, 19f., 
38, notes 38, 60, Cat. 9, figs. 7, 8 

Tomb Slab of Tura di Bartolo, 2J^, Cat. 10, 
fig. 9 

S. Francesco, Tomb Slab of Fra Michele Becucci, 
by Urbano da Cortona (shop?) (attrib.), 39f., 
notes 5, 37, 93, Cat. 8, fig. 20 
"Master of the Piccolomini Madonna," 143f. 
Medici, Ferdinando III de', 102 , note 142 
Medici, Lorenzo de', note 168 
Menghi, Rector Ristoro di Giunta, note 71 
Michelangelo, Figures of Saints for the Piccolomini 

Chapel, Siena, Cathedral, 111 
Milan, S. Pietro in Gessate, Tomb Monument of 

Ambrosio Grifo, by Benedetto Briosco, 105, note 

152 ' 
Milan, Castello Sforzesco, Tomb Slab of Bianca(?) 

of Savoy, note 46 
Minella, Pietro del. Tomb Slab of Bishop Carlo 

d'Agnolino Bartoli, 21, 34-38, 63, notes 6, 15, 

57-60, Cat. 19, figsTl^TlS 
Munich, Pinakothek, Portrait of a Toung Man by 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, note 22 
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Neroccio de'Landi, note 104 
Works by or attributed to: 

Siena, Cathedral, Tomb Monument of Bishop 
Tomasso Piccolomini del Testa, 82, 94f., 
106-108. notes 5=7, 120, 129, 154-160, 
Cat. 27, figs. 59, 60 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery, Portmit 
of a Toun0 Woman, note 22 
Niche for St. Louis, by Donatello, Florence, Or San 
Michele, ZZ 

Nicodemo, Bishop Domenico, Tomb Slab of, by 
Jacopo della Quercia (attrib.), Lucca, Cathedral, 
notes 483 93 

Onesti, Lizabetta, 126f. 

Padua 

S. Antonio 

High Altar, by Donatello, 80 

Tomb Monument of Manno Donato, note 46 

Panziroli, Guidi, 102, note 169 

Pardini, Antonio, Tomb Monument of Sant'Aniello 
(attrib.), Lucca, Cathedral, 83f , notes 122, 123, 
Cat. 5^ fig. 47 

Pavia, Certosa, Tomb Monument of Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, by Gian Cristoforo Romano and Bene- 
detto Briosco, note 109 

"Pecci, Tomasso," 136f. 

Pecci, Bishop Giovanni Antonio, Tomb Slab of, by 
DonateUo, 3, 17, 28-39, 47, 55-61, 80, 104, 118, 
143. notes 3, 8, 49, 54, 66, 116. fig. 12 

Perfetti, Bernardino, 103, note 145 

Petroni, Cardinal Riccardo, Tomb Monument of, 
by Tino da Camaino, Siena, Cathedral, 9, 108 

Petrucci, Pandolfo, 75f , K)9, 112, 150, notes 161, 
162 

Piccolomini, Antonio (II), 149, note 15 
Piccolomini, Enea Silvio: see Pius II 
Piccolomini, Giovanni and Angelo, 107f , 146f 
Piccolomini, Bishop Nicolo, Tomb Slab of, Chiesa 

della Osservanza (Siena), Museo Aurelio Castelli, 

49, 59, 6L Cat. 25, fig. 31 
Piccolomini, Silvio and Vittoria, Tomb Monument 

of, by Antonio Federighi (copy?) (attrib.), Siena, 

S. Francesco, 76, notes IL, 112. Cat. 26, fig. 42 
Piccolomini Altar and Chapel, by Andrea Bregno 

and Michelangelo, Siena, Cathedral, 110-12, note 

172 

Piccolomini del Testa, Bishop Tomasso, Tomb 
Monument of, by Neroccio de'Landi, Siena, 
Cathedral, 82, 94f \ 106-08, notes 5-7, 120, 129, 
154-160. Cat. 27, figs. 59, 60 



Piero di Angelo (fether of Jacopo della Quercia), 

note 103 
Pietro da Como, 137f 
Pisa, Gothic tomb slabs in, note 26 
Pius II, Pope, 61, 76, lOL 108, lUf , 13L 139, 144f. , 

148f., notes 170-172 
Pius III, Pope, 108, lllf , note 122 
Pius V, Pope, note 91 
Platina (Bartolommeo Sacchi), note 168 
Poliaiuolo, Antonio, L30 
Works by or attributed to: 
Rome, S. Pietro 
Tomb Monument of Pope Innocent VIII, 
104 

Tomb Monument of Pope Sixtus IV, 104. 
note 91 

Portmit of a Tbut^ Man, by Girolamo di Benvenuto, 

Washington, D.C., National Galler}', note 22 
Portmit of a Toutig Man, by Benvenuto di Giovanni, 

Munich, Pinakothek, note 22 
Portmit of a Tbung Woman, by Neroccio de'Landi, 

Washington, D.C., National Gallery, note 22 
Portraits, Sienese Renaissance, llf , notes 22=2A 
Portugal, Cardinal of. Tomb Monument of, by 

Antonio and Bernardo Rossellino, Florence, S. 

Miniato, 6 
Prelates, Sienese Renaissance, 8, note 15 
Priamo della Quercia, 116 

Putti, shield-bearing, by Antonio Federighi (attrib.), 
Siena, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo, note 112 

Quercia: see Jacojx) della Quercia; Priamo della 
Quercia; Piero di Angelo (father of Jacopo and 
Priamo della Quercia) 

Ricoveri, Rector Niccol6 di Gregorio, note 73 

Rizzo, Antonio, 105, 130, note ISl 

Romano, Gian Cristoforo, Tomb Monument of 

Giangaleazzo Visconti (with Benedetto Briosco), 

Pavia, Certosa, note 109 
Rome 

S. Giovanni in Laterano, Tomb Monument of 

Pope Martin V, notes 55, 91 
S. Maria del Popolo, Tomb Monument of 

Cardinal Pietro Foscari, bv Giovanni di Stefano, 

94, 104-06, notes 7, 96, 147-150. 153, Cat. 

IL figs. 5.5-5S 
S. Maria in Aracoeli, Tomb Slab of Archdeacon 

Giovanni Crivelli, by Donatello, notes 3, 8 
S. Pietro 

Tomb Monument of Pope Innocent VIII, by 
Antonio Poliaiuolo, 104 
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Tomb Monument of Pope Sixtus IV, bv Anto- 
nio Pollaiuolo, 104 
RosscUino, Bernardo, Tomb Monument of Leo- 
nardo Bruni, Florence, S. Croce, 108 



Sabategli, Giovanni, 137f. 

Saliceto, Bartolommeo da. Tomb Monument of, 
by Andrea da Fiesole, Bologna, Museo Civico, 
note 111 

SaKetti, Fra Angelo, Tomb Slab of, Siena, S. Fran- 
cesco, 15f, notes ^,42, Cat.^, fig. 2 
Salvi di Ser Salino, Antonio, Tomb Slab of, Barbi- 
ano (San Gimignano), S. Maria Assunta di Monte 
01i\cto, note 35 
San Gimignano 
S. Agostino 

Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Figure, 17f , note 

36, Cat. 12, figs. 3, 4 
Tomb Slab of Andrea di Meo Gamucci, 19, 

note 36, Cat. 13, figs. 5, 6 
Tomb Slab of Fra Pietro Girardi, 15f , note 33 
San Quirico d'Orcia, Collegiata, Tomb Slab of Henry 
ofNassau, 38f., notes 63, 64, Cat. 15, figs. 16, 17 
Sassctta (Stefano di Giovanni, called), 105 
Sa\ ini, Antonio di Matteo, note 73 
Sa\onarola, Fra Girolamo, note 16 
Scotti, Jacopo, Tomb Slab of, Asciano, S. Agostino, 

39f, notes 65, 93, Cat. 1, fig. 18 
Serfiicci, Rector Paolo di Paolo, note 73 
sjpnffito technique, 13, 34, 47, 63, note 56 
Siena 
Baptistrx' 

Feast of Herod, by Donatello, 80f. 
Zaclmriah in the Temple, by Jacopo della Quer- 
cia, note 40 
Cathedral 

Altar of S. Bernardino (previously S. Crescen- 
zio), 34 

Equestrian Tomb Monument of Giovanni 
d'Azzo Ubaldino, bv Jacopo della Querela 
(destroyed), note 25 

Life of the Virgin (reliefs from the Cappclla di 
Santa Maria della Grazic), by Urbano and 
Bartolommeo da Cortona, 54, notes 68, 
80, 82, 84 

Madonna del Perdono, by Donatello, 80, note 
114 

Piccolomini Altar and Chapel, by Andrea 
Bregnoand Michelangelo, 110-12, note 172 

Tomb Monument of Bishop Tomasso Piccolo- 
mini del Testa, by Neroccio de'Landi, 82, 



94f , 106-08, notes 5-7, 120, 129, 154-160, 

Cat. 27, figs. 59, 50 
Tomb Monument of Cardinal Riccardo 

Petroni, by Tino da Camaino, 7, 108 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Cario d'Agnolino Bartoli, 

by Pietro del Minella and shop, 21, 34-38, 

63, notes 6, 15, 57-60, Cat. 19, figsn4,T5 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Giovanni Antonio Pecci, 

bv Donatello, 3, 17, 28-39, 47, 55-61, 80, 

104, 118, 143, notes 1, 8, 49, 54, 66, 116, 

fig. 12 

Tomb Slab of Fcdcrico Petruccio, note 11 
Tomb Slab of Canon Francesco Tolomei, 49, 

55f , 63, Cat. 29, figs. 27, 28 
Tomb Slab of Canon Vivo, note 56, Cat. 32, 

fig. 34 

Chiesa della SS. Annunziata (Ospedale di S. Maria 
della Scala), Risen Christ, by Vecchietta 
(Lorenzo di Pietro) 110, note 165 
Tomb of Vecchietta (destroyed), bv Vecchietta 

(Lorenzo di Pietro), 109f , notes 163-65 
Museo deirOpcra del Duomo 

Life of the Virgin (reliefs from the Cappella di 

Santa Maria della Grazic), by Urbano and 

Bartolommeo da Cortona, 54, notes 68, 80, 

82, 84 

Shield-bearing putti, by Antonio Federighi 

(attrib.), note 112 
Tomb Slab of Opemio Mariano Bai^gli, by 

Urbano da Cortona (attrib.), 49-55, 149 , 

notes 83-86, Cat. 18, figs. 25, 26 
Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala 

Tomb Monument of Rector Giovanni Battista 

di Lodovico Tondi, 82-89, 136, notes 117- 

L2Q 

Tomb Slab of Rector Girolamo di Giovanni 

Biringucci, 47, 63, note 74 
Tomb Slab of Rector Danielo di Gheri Bulga- 

rini, 47, 136, Cat. 21, fig. 22 
Tomb Slab of Rector Pietro di Niccolo Bul- 

garini, 45f., 136, 140, note 93, Cat. 22, 

fig. 21 

Osser\'anza, Chiesa della (environs), Museo Aure- 
lio Castelli 

Tomb Slab of Bishop Nicolo Piccolomini, 49, 
59, 61, Cat. 25, fig. 31 
Palazzo Publico 

Alle/jorv of Good Government, bv Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, note 23 
Pinacoteca, Vinfin and Child with Saints, by Vec- 
chietta (Lorenzo di Pietro), note 167 
S. Agostino, burials in, notes 9, 11 
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Vari, Bartolommeo, note 111, 148f. 

Vasari, Gioipo, 75^ \22^ notes 25^ 100, 108 

Vecchietta (Lorenzo di Pietro), 89^ 95-103, 109f., 

notes 49, 104, 128, 133, 165, 174, 199 

Works by or attributed to: 
Florence 

Museo Nazionale, Tomb Monument of 
Mariano Sozzini, 8^ 89-105, 108, notes 
49, 105, 128-33, 137-40, 142-145, Cat. 

4, figs. 49-54 
Siena 

Chiesa della SS. Annunziata (OsjKdale di 

5. Maria della Scala), Risen Christ, 110, 
note 165 

Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala, Tomb for 
himself (destroyed), 109f , notes 163- 
65 

Pinacoteca, Virgin and Child with Saints, 110, 
note 167 

Venice, S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, Anonymous 

Venetian Warrior Effigy, note 46 
Verona, S. Anastasia, Tomb Monument of Feder- 

ico Cavalli, note 46 



Vit^n and Child with Saints, by Vecchietta (Lorenzo 

di Pietro), Siena, Pinacoteca, note 16Z 
Visconti, Giangaleazzo, note 109 

Tomb Monument of, by Gian Cristoforo Romano 
and Benedetto Briosco, Pavia, Certosa, note 
109 

Vito di Marco, lOZ 

Vivo, Canon, Tomb Slab of, Siena, Cathedral, 63^ 
note 56, Cat. 32, fig. 34 

Washington, D.C. 
National Gallery 

Portmit of a Toung Woman, by Neroccio 

de'Landi, note 22 
Portmit of a "Young Man, by Girolamo di Ben- 
venuto, note 22 

Zeno, Cardinal Giovanni Battista, Tomb Monument 
of, by Alessandro Leopardi, Antonio Lombardo, 
TuUio Lombardo, Paolo Savin, Giovanni Alber- 
ghetto and Pietro delle Campane, Venice, S. 
Marco, L04 

Zondadari, Monsignorc Allesandro, 103 
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S. Francesco 

Burials in, notes 9^ 11 

Tomb Monument of Opemio Cristoforo Felici, 
bv Urbano da Cortona 3, 45, 54, 76-82, 
l66f., 136, notes 4, 6, 113, 114. 120. 156, 
160, Cat. 24, figs. 43^ 44 

Tomb Monument of Silvio and Vittoria Pic- 
coiomini by Antonio Federighi (copy?) 
(attrib.), 76, notes IL, 112. Cat. 26, fig. 42 

Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Franciscan Friar, 
39, 49 

Tomb Slab of an Anonymous Figure of a 

(?)Woman, note 93, Cat. 16, fig- 35 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Alessio Cesari, 49, 59f , 

notes 89, 90, Cat. 23, fig. 10 
Tomb Slab of Fra Angelo Salvetti, 15f , notes 

33, 42, Cat. 28, fig. 2 
Tomb Slab of Francesco and Ludovico 

Tolomei, note 11 
Tomb Slab of Bishop Gisberto Tolomei, 49, 

55f , cat. 30 
S. Girolamo 

Tomb Slab of Bishop Antonio Bettini, 49, 59, 

63, note 92, Cat. 20, figs. 32, 33 
S. Maria del Carmini, S. S^/ismondo, by Giacomo 

CozzareUi, ISO 
University, Tomb Monument of Niccolo Arrin- 
ghieri, 7 

Sienese Renaissance Tomb monuments, definition 

of, 3f , note 1 
S. Sigisnumdo, by Giacomo CozzareUi, Siena, S. Maria 

del Carmine, 150 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 131 

Tomb Monument of, by Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Rome, S. Pietro, 104, note 91 
Sozzini, Alessandro, note 146 
Sozzini, Maria Porzia, note 142 
Sozzini, Mariano, 7f, 89, 101-104, notes 127, 

134-37, 141, 146 

Tomb Monument of, by Vecchietta (Lorenzo di 
Pietro), Florence, Museo Nazionale, 7f , 89- 
105, 108, notes 49, 105, 128-33, 137-40, 
142-145. 153, Cat. 4, figs. 49-54 

Sozzini, Mariano, luniorv, 102. note 141 

Sozzino: see Spannocchi 

Spannocchi, Mariano Sozzino di Nanni dAmbrogio 

degli, note 134 
Sumptuary' laws, 8-10, note 20 

Tarlati: see Gian Tcdesco de'Tarlati da Pietramala 
Tino da Camaino, Tomb Monument of Cardinal 
Riccardo Petroni, Siena, Cathedral, 7, 108 



Todeschini-Piccolomini: see Pius III 

Tolomei, Canon Francesco, Tomb Slab of, Siena, 

Cathedral, 49, 55f , 63, Cat. 29, figs. 27, 28 
Tolomei, Bishop Gisberto, Tomb Slab of, Siena, S. 

Francesco, 49, 55f , Cat. 30 
Tolomei, Rector Giovanni di Tese, note Zl 
Tondi, Giovanni Battista di Lodovico, note Z3 

Tomb Monument of, Siena, Ospcdale di S. Maria 
deUa Scala, 82-89, 136, notes 117-120 
Torrigiani, Pietro, note IZQ 
Trenta, Lorenzo and his Wife (V\'ives?), Tomb Slabs 

of, bv Jacopo della Quercia, Lucca, S. Frediano, 

21-28, 33. 155, notes 5, 41-3, 45,46, 100, 124, 

Cat. 7, figs. 10, 11 
Trinci, Jacopa de', note 106 
Tucci, Rector Bartolommeo, note 72 
Tura di Bartolo, Tomb Slab of, Massa Marittima, 

Cathedral, 2L Cat. 10, fig. 9 

Ubaldino, Gios-anni d'Azzo, Equestrian Monument 
of, by JacofK) della Quercia, Siena, Cathedral 
(destroyed), note 25 
Urbano da Cortona, 3, 45f , 54f , 77-80, 83, 106f , 
notes 4, 6, 64, 67-70, 77-82, 92, 104, 114, L16 
Works by or attributed to: 
Massa Marittima 

S. Francesco, Tomb Slab of Fra Michele 
Becucci (shop?) (attrib.), 39f , notes 5, 
37, 93, Cat. 8, fig. 20 
Siena 

Cathedral, The Lifi of the Vit^n (reliefs fixjm 
the Capjjella di Santa Maria della Grazie; 
vvith Bartolommeo da Cortona), 54, notes 
68, 80, 82, 84 
Museo deirOpera del Duomo 

The Lift of the Vit^n (reliefs from the Caf>- 
pella di Santa Maria della Grazie; with 
Bartolommeo da Cortona), 54, notes 
68, 80, 82, 84 
Tomb Slab of Opemio Mariano Bargagli, 
(attnb.), 49-55, 149, notes 83-86. Cat. 
18, figs. 25, 26 
S. Francesco, Tomb Monument of Opemio 
Cristoforo FeUci, 3, 45, 54, 76-82, 106f , 
136. notes 4. 6. 113. 114. 120. 156, 160. 
Cat. 24, figs. 43, 44 
Urbano di Pietro del Bello, Rector, 45, 54, 136f., 
138. notes 69, 73, 92 

Valori, Bartolommeo, Tomb Slab of, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, Florence, S. Croce, note 54 
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^ienese Ri'naissance 
LJ Tomb Monuments 
is the first scholarly study to 
treat the sepulchral memorials 
of Quattrocento Siena in any 
comprehensive way. These works 
include contributions by such 
noted sculptors as Jacopo della 
Quercia, II Vecchietta, Neroccio 
de'Landi, Giovanni di Stetano, 
and Urbano da Cortona, as well 
as a number of monuments by 
assorted anonymous followers of 
Donatello. 

Some of these works, most 
notablv Quercia's tomb for Ilaria 
del Carrctto, occupy well- 
recognized places in the histor)' 
of Italian sculpture. But various 
others, many of significant artis- 
tic importance as well as socio- 
logical interest, are presented 
here for the first time. In addi- 
tion to a thorough catalogue of 



all traceable figured memorials 
from Renaissance Siena and its 
artistic dependencies. Professor 
Munman takes up such problems 
as the formal development of 
several sepulchral types pn 
there, the cultural and histi 
context of such tombs in 
and the attitudes of patron: 
that, given Siena's rich artisti 
resources, produced fewer of 
these monuments than one 
would have expected. With an 
emphasis on these questions. 
Professor Munman considers 
each Sienese Renaissance tomb 
monument not only as an indi- 
\ idual work of art, but as a 
reflection of broader societal 
concerns of Renaissance Siena. 
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